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by their chronological age. Some individuals quit 
growing in their twenties and reach at that time the 
psychological stagnation and fixity characteristic of old 
age; whereas others in their seventies are making ad- 
justments to changing life situations with much of 
the adaptability supposed to be characteristic only of 
the young. Manifestly, the psychological duration of 
each period varies and has to be understood for each 
individual. 

Successful progress from one stage of life to the next 
depends upon the fulfillment of three conditions. 
First, the individual must have a chance to complete 
the present experience or to renounce its elements vol- 
untarily before moving on to the following stage. 
Only so is the movement from one stage to the next a 
happy one. It is important, therefore, that he discover 
how to live with reasonable satisfaction and adequacy 
in the present. “Fixation” is the term often applied to 
development arrested at a particular stage of growth; 
if the individual lacks the opportunity to live any stage 
of life fully or satisfactorily, he tends to hold on to 
that period in the frantic, though often unconscious, 
effort to find that which has eluded him. If the indi- 
vidual has not had a mother’s love and care as a little 
child, he tends to keep on looking through life for a 
mother to give him what he has missed. Many a child 
fails to see or hear what is going on in the classroom, 
because he wants from the teacher mothering and not 
instruction. To win it, he may be “too good” or so 
annoying that she must give him her attention. Many 
an adolescent makes herself a nuisance by admiration 
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or jealousy that are signs of her desire for the care she 
has never known or has never been helped to out- 
grow. Many people marry in an attempt to secure 
the child-care and affection missed in early life. The 
individual who insists on mothering others, whether 
the child who takes unsound responsibility for his 
brothers or sisters or playmates, the adolescent who 
tries to become lackey for the admired person, the 
older person who unsoundly accepts the admiration 
of the younger, the fellow-worker who sacrifices his 
achievements for the success of another—that indivi- 
dual, also, may be searching for the care which was 
denied to him, a lack for which he strives to compen- 
sate by his own overdevotion. 

If an individual is cheated of the carefree play and 
free activity of childhood, these take on undue im- 
portance in later life and produce the “kittenish 
woman” of thirty-five or the adolescent athlete of fifty. 
If because of a marriage manipulated by parents, a 
vocation predetermined by them, and a philosophy of 
life accepted on adult authority, an individual has 
missed the chance due him in adolescence for the ex- 
ploration of vocational opportunities, for trying him- 
self out with members of the opposite sex, for develop- 
ing his own standards and philosophy of life, he does 
not really make the break from parental authority, and 
his life tends to be lived either in monotonous con- 
formity to authority or in fruitless rebellion against it. 
If in early maturity and middle life an individual lacks 
opportunity in marriage and home relations, in voca- 
tional or professional and social relationships, to utilize 
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his capacities and to achieve success, he resents the 
approach of old age and may try feverishly to capture 
that which life has denied him. To those who have 
lost out in the experiences both of satisfaction and of 
difficulty that each period should provide, the question 
of personal immortality is of supreme importance be- 
cause they feel, often unconsciously, that they must be 
given opportunity in another life for that which they 
have failed to secure in this. 

The child who has been given enough and not too 
much care and protection in early life is ready and 
eager to go on to being a “big boy” or girl. Boys and 
girls who are allowed enough freedom and initiative, 
are eager for the new experiences and relationships of 
adolescence, and adolescence successfully experienced 
does not leave behind a college widow or a Don Juan 
incapable of accepting the responsibilities of marriage. 
Growth does not mean, however, that any period is 
completely left behind. Normally there must remain 
in each person enough of the child occasionally to need 
mothering and the feeling of security in temporary de- 
pendence. The most complete parental emotion has 
elements of childish identifications in it. “Taking Wil- 
lie to the circus” and buying toys for one’s children that 
father never had a chance to own as a boy need not 
be unsound for the child or for the father. Arrested 
development is rather the situation which obtains when 
the major orientation of the individual is backward 
rather than forward. The individual who has lost out 
in any period of life must be helped to find the ex- 


periences which will satisfy his unconscious desires. 
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But these experiences can be supplied in a form suited 
to the chronological age of the individual, bringing the 
needed growth and satisfaction with comparative 
speed; to make up for early deprivations, one does not 
need a period equivalent to the years of childhood and 
adolescence. 

A second condition of successful progress from one 
stage of development to the next is that the individual 
must so live in each stage as to develop the skill and 
experience and to acquire the information that will be 
useful in the next stage. When the child reaches the 
age of eighteen or twenty-one, he is considered of age 
and ought to be able to take responsibility for himself 
in the major areas of life. But he will not be able thus 
to assume adult responsibilities at twenty-one unless 
the process of becoming an adult has been a constant 
part of his growth from early years. The little child 
wants to do things for himself. Because it often in- 
volves more trouble and takes more time to let him 
learn for himself, the parent performs simple tasks in 
the interests of getting them done. Thus he robs the 
child of his satisfaction and hinders his growth to ma- 
turity. Either to push the child forward or to hold him 
back unduly is to hinder this growing responsibility. 
Individuals so hindered often do not and cannot take 
mature responsibility as adults because they were de- 
nied the opportunity to perform independently in lim- | 
ited areas as children, areas widened gradually so that 
at chronological maturity they might be psychologi- 
cally prepared for its obligations. Robbed of this fun- 
damental preparation they live their lives on a childish 
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level and fail to secure those deeper satisfactions which 
the more favored are able to find. The individual who 
finds himself entering a new stage of life having failed 
to develop the requisite fundamental skills needs to 
grasp the opportunities in general education and pri- 
vate coaching which will enable him to make up his 
deficiencies. 

The third condition of satisfactory progress from © 
birth to old age is that all the transitions from one 
_ stage to another be negotiated successfully. The suc- 
cess of transitions depends to some extent upon the 
kinds of preparation already discussed. But prepara- 
tion for the next stage, while important, does not itself 
create the momentum to carry one into that stage. 
One gets there by a definite effort, in a transition that 
occurs at a very definite time. Birth is a definite event, 
as also is weaning. Going to school for the first time 
is a new experience which comes at a definite time in 
the child’s life. He enters high school on a certain day. 
The first “date” is a new experience, no matter how 
much general friendship the individual has enjoyed 
with the opposite sex. Going away from home to col- 
lege or to work is sharply different from earlier goings 
away on visits. Young men and women marry and 
go on their honeymoons at a date marked on the calen- 
dar, and they show up for their first job on a certain 
Monday morning. There comes a time when they 
decide for themselves whether to continue in the 
church or to leave it. Leaving home for good is a 
painful experience, no matter how thoroughly the event 
has been prepared for. 
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It is important that these transitions be successfully 
made and that the new experiences be satisfying. A 
difficult birth experience is now considered by many 
psychologists as serious for the baby as for the mother. 
To be thrust out into a cold world without knowledge 
or understanding, from the complete protection of the 
intra-uterine existence, is a severe trial at best; and if 
the child is hurt badly in the process his life starts with 
the world seemingly against him. It is for this reason 
that certain psychiatrists expect the baby with an easy 
birth experience to be emotionally more secure. Depri- 
vation of the comfort of the breast and of the mother’s 
caress in nursing is another experience in the process 
of growing up which, if unsuccessfully negotiated, 
manifests itself in behavior difficulties over a period of 
months if not of years. A new baby in the home, a 
rival who takes the older child’s place in the parents’ 
more intimate care, necessitates another adjustment 
which must be successfully carried through if the older 
child is not to manifest his resentment at this threat not 
only by mistreatment of the baby and efforts to get 
even with the parents but even to show the marks of 
the experience in adult life. If the child is not given 
reasonable protection and care in his first attempts to 
adjust himself to a play or school group, he may be 
baffled by the new experience or definitely hurt in the 
process, with the result that he uses every means to 
recapture the greater protection and the more adequate 
care of the home circle, and school becomes something 
to be dreaded instead of a new adventure to be enjoyed. 

When sensitive boys or girls are teased about their 
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puppy love, they develop self-consciousness and other 
undesirable characteristics, if indeed they are not fright- 
ened away from this natural experience altogether. But 
let relations with the opposite sex be taken for granted 
and let an atmosphere be created in home, school and 
church in which the young people can make these 
adjustments wholesomely, and despite their awkward- 
ness in an unfamiliar situation, the new experience be- 
comes a happy one. If upon entering college young 
people are submitted to upper-class hazing and faculty 
ridicule a freshman problem may be developed. But 
let reasonable attention be given to helping the incom- 
ing student adjust himself to campus life, and fresh- 
man year becomes a great new adventure. If the per- 
son in a new job is left to “sink or swim,” he may fail 
to make the adjustment for lack of experience; but if 
provision is made for an adequate and understanding 
apprenticeship, the first job is but a continuation of 
the growth and educational process. When a couple 
come to their first marriage-relations and to their honey- 
moon without the information which should right- 
fully be theirs, which should have been given them by 
parents or other happily married people; when they 
enter into marriage without having talked over and 
planned for the beginning of their sexual life to- 
gether—then the embarrassment and crudeness of 
these first relations may make of the honeymoon such 
an unhappy experience that the foundation is laid for 
marital shipwreck. But if the couple come to these 
experiences with adequate understanding between 
them, they can make the period one of happy ex- 
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ploration into the art of living together, and they will 
accept mistakes or lack of skill as a part of the learning 
process. 

In middle and later life also care must be exercised 
in making the transitions. Women often approach the 
menopause with fear and dread lest life be over, lest 
they lose their attractiveness to their husbands, lest they 
be no longer needed in the world. But if this period 
is adequately prepared for by the assurance that one 
may still enter into sexual relations with satisfaction 
and that the last half of life affords opportunity for 
satisfying achievements and relationships, any tempo- 
rary discomforts associated with the glandular adjust- 
ments of the menopause become bearable. Men and 
women alike can manage successfully the transition in 
middle and later life to less active participation in af- 
fairs and the yielding of many of their responsibilities 
to younger individuals, provided that those younger 
people take care not to cut the older off from all con- 
tact with their former interests but keep them informed 
about plans and achievements. So may the younger 
help the older over a trying period, just as the older, 
in earlier years, helped the younger. Death, the final 
transition of life, can be met with equal success if one 
has lived fully and if one is surrounded by friends and 
loved ones who appreciate the significance of his life 
and to whom one feels himself closely related. 

A satisfactory life journey from birth to death, then, 
depends, first, upon the opportunity to live each period 
completely and satisfactorily so that the individual is 
quite willing at the suitable time to relinquish it and 
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to pass to the next; second, upon the kind of life in 
each stage of development which makes him able and 
ready to undertake the adventure of the new stage; 
and third, upon care in negotiating the major transi- 
tions of life happily and successfully so that the indi- 
vidual is not stopped in his progress because of fear or 
made to regress to an earlier period. 


CHAPTER III 
CHILDISH AND MATURE ADULTS 


The preceding chapter points out that there is not 
necessarily a correlation between chronological and 
psychological age. Many individuals who are adults 
chronologically remain children or adolescents in their 
psychological development. Some adults have never 
really freed themselves from parental dependence. 
They may still be living at home and may be depend- 
ent upon their parents; or they may be married and 
have their own vocation, remaining nevertheless psy- 
chologically at home. There is the man who is irri- 
tated because his wife does not cook or keep house or 
treat him as his mother did; the woman who cannot 
accept her husband because he fails to live up to the 
ideas or practices of her father in vocation, in moral 
standards, in political views, or in religious ideas. 

There are individuals who cannot make a decision 
or a plan without some adult’s authority or direction. 
There are women who have to ask their mothers or | 
mother substitutes what to wear and what to do about 
the most trivial details of life. Some women actually 
conduct their homes under the continuous advice and 
direction of the mother, who manages every detail. 
There are men who are helpless in a vocation except 
as they work under the direction of someone else; they 
lack all initiative and responsibility of their own. There 
are those who depend upon the minister for moral 

26 
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standards and religious beliefs, upon a trusted news- 
paper for their political ideas, and upon current cus- 
toms for their tastes and social standards. Like adoles. 
cents who are trying to free themselves but cannot 
achieve independence, they are irritated and upset by 
the very things they have a compulsion to do. In 
order to have patience with such childish or adoles- 
cent conduct, it is necessary to understand some of its 
adult manifestations. 

One type of adult childishness is characterized by 
inflexibility, intolerance, overconservatism, and dog- 
matic assertion. For persons of this category life must 
go forward in routine fashion; they cannot tolerate 
change or uncertainty in belief or in practice. For the 
infant or child security is dependent upon routine, upon 
having accustomed things happen in familiar order. 
Because he is unable to help himself everything in his 
world becomes precarious without a routine on which 
he can come to count psychologically, a routine which 
represents for him the only security possible. As that 
physical routine becomes invested with meaning, both 
emotional and intellectual, it takes on elements of 
ritual, and the processes themselves become symbols of 

«the security needed. If these early processes have 
lacked consistency in time and place, or if they have 
been too sharply interrupted or discontinued, an atmos- 
phere of insecurity develops which interferes with nor- 
mal growth and creates bases, according to many the- 
ories of psychological development, for maladjustment 
in later life. If, on the other hand, the early routine 
is unduly prolonged and is not modified to allow the 
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variation and adventure which the child’s nature also 
demands, the results are equally serious. The child’s 
demand for the security of the accustomed explains 
why the story or rhyme must be repeated with exactly 
the same words and rhythm; why the going-to-bed 
process must take on the form of a ritual with no item 
omitted; why new ideas and new ways of doing things 
must be prepared for rather than suddenly suggested 
or proposed—why, in short, the age of arch conserva- 
tism might be put around three. 
/ An individual tends to be overconservative in any 
area in which he is insecure. If a change in environ- 
ment means to him chaos or lack of adequate security, 
he will resist the change, and the degree of resistance 
will be determined by the degree of threat the change 
brings. To the degree also that the individual has been 
hurt by new experiences will change suggest exagger- 
ated disaster and be met with exaggerated resistance. 
Inflexibility, intolerance, overconservatism in any area 
are marks of childishness, then, resulting either from 
inexperience in that area or from fear of change caused 
by failure to take the risks necessary to normal develop- 
ment. An illustration may be seen in the attitude of 
many adults toward the language or customs of strange 
races and peoples or toward ideas of social and political 
economy they do not understand. Because the thing is 
strange it must be dangerous or wrong. If to the 
strangeness is added any threat to economic security or 
personal prestige, then the strange individuals or the 
new ideas must be fought or avoided. 

On one side, then, we have overconservatism; on the 
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other, we find the equally childish impulse toward ir- 
rational and sudden change, the one extreme but the 
obyerse of the other. The child needs the security of 
routine, but he needs also the freedom of manipulation 
and movement which is opposed to the monotonous 
and the fixed; if this need is denied by a measured and 
routine environment affording no opportunity for free- 
dom, he may come to resist anything that savors of 
order or control. To yield to the accustomed means to 
be dominated by it or swallowed up in it. The security\ 
of control gives little chance for initiative; hence people 
and ideas which represent control or security must be 
resisted, and one must ever be on the search for the 
new. Each recurring “new,” however, can never be 
allowed to become “old” enough really to be appro- 
priated by the individual into his own experience. 
Both of these types—the one that holds tenaciously to 
the old and the one that feverishly accepts the new— 
fail to build up within themselves resources of their 
own and so, as perpetual children, they go on seeking 
the external security of dependence upon their fellows. 
Much is said and heard about the radicalism of youth; 
that if the world is to be changed, it must be in the 
control of youth still too little acquainted with the old 
to have become identified with it. It is true that in 
entering a situation without previous conditioning and 
responsibility one brings to it a greater readiness to 
change the mores of the past; yet it can safely be said 
that youth is seldom truly radical, that it lacks sufh- 
cient security to take great risks, that it dare not risk 
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dying before it has experienced living.” Fundamental 
radicalism is a sign of maturity usually beyond the 
years of adolescence. It follows from the foregoing 
/that one of the measures of maturity is the degree of 
‘tolerance, flexibility, and adaptability the individual has 
achieved, the degree of achievement varying for dif- 
ferent age levels, and with differing environmental 
opportunities. 

-A second childish characteristic found in immature 
adults is impulsive and irrational action. For indi- 
viduals of this type any desire has to be immediately 
satisfied, any suggestion acted on at once, any conflict 
immediately resolved. Genuinely adult life, on the 
other hand, involves longer-time planning, a wider 
span of attention and effort, and a greater degree of 
inhibition and control of major impulses. For the in- 
fant to feel a stimulus is to give it immediate expres- 
sion: the yell of pain or the gurgle of satisfaction are 
immediate, uninhibited responses. If one channel of 
response is closed, another is substituted, but response 
is immediately made. If food is not promptly forth- 
coming when he is hungry, the child cries until it 
appears. To wait until tomorrow for punishment or 
reward is to lose the efficacy of both. “Waiting until 
Christmas,” if too long postponed, means that “Christ- 
mas” either is rejected so that a negative attitude de- 
stroys its possible pleasure or it is invested with such 


1 The willingness of youth to enlist in war is not contrary to this state- 
ment. Participation in the mass movement of a war is not the same as 
going against one’s fellows. The conscientious objectors are the real rad- 
icals in time of war. 
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undue importance as to be found disappointing. Chil- 
dren vary in their ability to be held to one interest or 
enterprise in play or work, but this time span of inter- 
est should increase for each child as he grows older. 
An interest may last at first but a few minutes, increas- 
ing later to hours, then to days and years; and some 
efforts have no possibility of fruition in the lifetime 
of the individual. 

To discard disciplinary training as a necessary ele- 
ment in education is to produce adults who, like chil- 
dren, demand immediate satisfaction of any desire, 
being unable to wait for a more adequate later expres- 
sion or achievement. To express every desire imme- 
diately is to court anarchy among the desires, and to 
make any unified aim or purpose impossible. Inability 
to wait frequently results in a kind of hysterical attitude 
toward the suspense normally involved in the mature 
facing of a process of life. That pressure for the release 
of tension which exploits or does violence to the situa- 
tion in the interest of this relief is an evidence of im- 
maturity. To do the sort of planning which adult life 
requires, one must be able to control action in the pres- 
ent in relation to longer-time goals, to restrain imme- 
diate expression in the interests of larger achievements 
and satisfactions, to forgo everlasting busyness with a 
multitude of details in the interests of sustained effort 
toward the realization of more important purposes, and 
to be patient and self-contained in the midst of imme- 
diate failures which postpone final achievement. 

~A third manifestation of adult childishness is the re- 
fusal to risk taking responsibility where failure is pos- 
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sible, because of an unwillingness to recognize life’s 
limitations as well as its possibilities. To a little child, 
the world looks absolute and perfect. His father and 
mother are omnipotent; there is no limitation he recog- 
nizes to the satisfaction of his desires. Magic and 
miracle are easy for him to believe because he lives in 
a world of magic. The child must needs have omnip- 
otence to answer to his weakness; omniscience to 
match his ignorance; perfection to meet his inadequacy. 
In like manner the fearful adult must have an infallible 
rule of life or guide to action and an all-powerful 
source of strength for his reinforcement. As the child 
gains confidence in himself his need for omni-anything 
decreases; as he builds his security within himself 
through the events of his experience, he ceases to seek 
perfection outside himself or to demand it as a basis 
for his own action. So the “perfectionist” demands made 
on life need to be recognized as signs of childishness. 
The child of five who will not live his five-year-old ex- 
perience because of the lures of the state of being seven, 
the beginner who will not take the first steps because 
of the desire to do the finished performance, the indi- 
vidual who will not go to the social event because he 
cannot be a shining light of the evening, the person — 
who will not practice because he does not like to hear 
the grating of the violin bow on the strings—each rep- 
resents an individual who cannot wait or who cannot 
accept the limitations necessary in all growth to ma- 
turity. 

Perfection may be a characteristic of the Garden of 
Eden or of a future Heaven; but it is unattainable in 
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this life, that is, in the living, changing dynamic proc- 
ess where effort and conflict are in the nature of things. 
To the infant, newborn, the world must be a cold and 
even hostile place in comparison with the warmth and 
comfort of intra-uterine existence, and small wonder is 
it that he should seek again the perfection he has lost. 
But to be born is to face struggle and conflict, to be will- 
ing to be an individual, separate from all other indi- 
viduals to whom his relationship must be achieved and 
with whom he must co-operate. 

One of the commonest characteristics revealing un- 
willingness to grow up or to accept the responsibility 
inherent in maturity, is that of inability to accept the 
difficulties of the process of development. To learn 
demands the willingness to fail as well as the ability to 
succeed. ‘To learn to walk one has to fall down; to 
learn to talk, one must make mistakes; to learn to play, 
one must accept discords as well as harmony; to make 
social contacts, one must know how to give as well as 
to take. To grow is to take a risk; satisfaction in living 
involves adventure; predetermined ends are static in- 
stead of dynamic; and all endeavor involves the risk of 
failure as well as the egamiek .95 of success. If ey 


nn 


‘seélfand. ws his equipment, for which the common name 
is inferiority. The mother who finishes the child’s sen- 
 tences often seriously interferes with his ability to talk 
easily and freely. The mother who makes the child’s 


decisions for him, makes herself necessary to him in a 
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way that destroys his chance for confidence or security 
within himself. The child who has had his social con- 
tacts made for him by an indulgent mother may never 
find out why his fellows find him uninteresting or 
overdemanding. Such children because of their own 
insecurity must continually seek the perfect parent or 
the ideal friend, the sure creed or the absolute faith, for 
limitation is unbearable in fellow or in faith. 

The child who has been hurt too much by early 
failure is equally unable to accept limitation because 
of his fear of repeated injury and consequent protection 
of himself from risk. If a baby has been allowed to try 
to walk before his muscles are strong enough to bear 
his weight, he may never use them as easily as others. 
If his contacts with others have been such as to threaten 
his own self-respect or power of achievement, he may 
spend the main part of his time and energy in avoiding 
any situation or contact that involves risk or that puts 
him at the mercy of others. If such an individual does 
attempt any tasks or relationships in the actual world, 
he takes so much needless precaution against failure 
and does so much more than the situation requires that 
he never has time for the main business of living. 

It is possible for man to use one of his most valuable 
human qualities, the imagination, so that it becomes a 
liability rather than an asset. The world of the imagi- 
nation can be used as a retreat from a life that is dif- 
ficult or painful. It is so easy to manipulate and con- 
trol the elements of this imaginative world that many 
people continue to live in it most of the time. There 
one may attain without the cost of risk or practice; one 
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may be, without the price of becoming. In his own 
fancy one may be a genius, a saint, a queen, a god 
which the world is the worse for not appreciating. 
Other people, too, in the world of one’s imagination, 
can be perfect mothers, perfect friends, and perfect lov- 
ers—they do not fail, they do not forget, they are all- 
wise, they assure one of his own perfection. The indi- 
vidual who lives in this dream-world dares not put this 
perfection to the test in himself or in others lest he 
lose it, and so he does not take the examination, apply 
for the position, write the poem, see the people that 
might shatter his illusion. Often he prefers to live on 
memories and ideals rather than to risk any actual 
relationship. 

In all chronological ages we find individuals holding 
on to their fairylands, worshiping their heroes, sub- 
stituting adoration for relationship, asking God or 
their fellows to provide what only they can achieve, 
not knowing that the wisdom and love they seek in 
others can never be found except in the developed 
powers of one’s own soul. To grow physically is to 
accept the limitations of a growing organism; to grow 
psychologically is to accept the risks of a living mind, 
building the risks of the new into the structure of the 
old so that out of achieved security greater attainment 
is possible. 
| Maturity then means the bringing of undifferen- 
tiated, unorganized, unrelated and often conflicting im- 
pulses and desires into a definite, organized and func- 
tioning whole, where energy is not wasted in super- 
ficial satisfactions and where life is not a truce among 
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warring desires, but where those desires are integrated 
into a growing whole which is enriched by the variety 
and diversity of its elements. It is thus that dynamic 
and power are released and augmented to focus on 
whatever is to be done at a particular time. Maturity 
in relationships means, likewise, growth from childish 
identifications, with their compulsive imitations and 
dependencies, to those relationships where the indi- 
vidual has found and accepted in himself the qualities 
which he has emulated or resisted in others, and thus 
has developed a self which can build a relationship 
with other personalities on a growing and constructive 
basis. He who boasts of perfect parents, perfect friends, 
a perfect mate, or perfect children is but carrying over 
childish attitudes that should have been gradually lost 
in relationships where he gives as well as takes, and 
where real co-operation is possible. Maturity then can 
never be given to any individual except through his 
own experience. Poise and power and insight must 
be learned and ability to carry responsibility achieved. 
The individual who, having prayed for patience, meets 
on arising from his knees the one person most irritating 
to him without recognizing in the incident an imme- 
diate answer to prayer, has failed to understand that 
patience can never be won except in the presence of 
that which irritates. 

When we measure maturity by such criteria as these, 
we recognize that some individuals are more mature at 
sixteen than are others at sixty, and we find the clue 
which leads us to understand how experience may re- 
tard or accelerate growth. Fear is a necessary element 
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in the growth of an individual as an element for his 
protection in a precarious world. To take too great 
risks would be to threaten existence; but an undue 
amount of fear makes activity impossible or destructive. 
Security is necessary, but to hold on to the safe too 
tightly is to be left behind while one’s peers go on; 
expression is essential, but to be incapable of sustained 
tension or effort is to miss any depth of satisfaction; to 
accept responsibility is a mark of progress, but to take 
an undue amount or to take it prematurely is to work 
harm to oneself and others. So maturity is exhibited 
by the ability to measure one’s responses to the actual 
situation without paralysis or waste. Panic, hysteria, 
tantrum, overwork, whether physical or emotional, are 
the signs of leftover childishness, as are also inability 
to make up one’s own mind, to make decisions, to 
know what one wants, in short, to accept responsibility. 
Responsibility always involves accepting the conse- 
quences as well as the initiation of activity. The child- 
ish person fails to finish a plan or project in order to 
avoid consequences, or shifts the responsibility to some- 
one else; the adult is the individual who can take re- 
sponsibility for his action, that is, bring the activity to 
completion. 

The grown-up child or adolescent has to be dealt 
with on the level of his psychological development, but 
in terms of his adult chronological age. He needs 
someone who understands the psychological age he has 
reached and who will help him to grow up, help him 
in a way which recognizes his maturity of years so that 
he may not be uncomfortably aware of his actual im- 
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maturity. If he is ever to grow up, other individuals 
must be patient with the intolerance and the inflexi- 
bility of the childish adult. They must provide enough 
authority and direction so that he feels secure, while 
there are set in motion the processes and the experiences 
which will develop within himself the degree of ma- 
turity requisite for adaptation to and adventure in the 
new and untried. 

The immature adult who acts impulsively and irra- 
tionally needs the kind of control in restraining action © 
and in holding steady in the midst of the pressure of 
events which is given to a little child, but with due 
allowance made for his adult years. The person under 
such supervision and control needs at the same time to 
be helped in planning immediate action in relation to 
longer-time goals and to be given encouragement and 
guidance as he tries to manage his life in a more mature 
manner. He needs the opportunity to grow as does a 
child, commencing with control of himself in the pres- 
ent in the interests of more immediate goals and satis- 
factions, and gradually increasing the span of interest 
and planning. If he co-operates with a trusted coun- 
selor and if he is given proper coaching, he can achieve 
in a few months or in a year or two the maturity ordi- 
narily attained only in the earlier years. 

When the perfectionist pattern of childhood keeps 
the immature adult from undertaking those things 
which are not only a part of life’s responsibilities but 
which are requisite for his growth, he needs to be given 
the confidence and encouragement to try himself out 
in new undertakings, He may need to begin with the 
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simpler problems and responsibilities more suited to 
his childish level of attainment, but these should grow 
in difficulty as he advances. He must have oppor- 
tunity to talk over unaccustomed areas of life until he 
is willing to recognize and accept limitation as well as 
power, risk and failure as well as certainty and success. 
The school, the church, and similar agencies can fur- 
nish these opportunities for growth. 

It is important also to discover the reasons for the 
failure of childish adults to grow up, since the attitude 
of others and the methods employed in trying to help 
him will be determined by the causes of the imma- 
turity. Some feel no necessity for changing their pat- 
terns of life. Accustomed always to being looked 
after and protected, they find this sort of life so com- 
fortable that they make no effort to become inde- 
pendent. And the world is filled with individuals who 
are ready and willing to take the parent role for grown- 
up children: teachers who will direct their study, pa- 
rental counselors who will manage their homes, min- 
isters who will take responsibility for their moral stand- 
ards and for their beliefs, employers who will direct all 
but the most routine activity. Some churches are set 
up with the idea of giving child care and direction to 
adults throughout their lives. The childish adult fre- 
quently does not want to grow up, for he likes being 
a child; and when he comes to a counselor, it is with 
the hope of finding another of the understanding and 
pampering parents on whom he has depended. 
Usually he comes only when the circumstances of 
life, through death or misfortune, have robbed him of 
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parental care. The counselor must accept the role of 
parent temporarily and then set in motion the processes 
of discussion and activity by which he hopes to intrigue 
the individual into trying out some of the responsi- 
bilities which will lead toward maturity. But he recog- 
nizes the possibility that such a person will reject his 
help and search out someone else who is willing to 
be a more “perfect” parent than he. 

Others who need help have been hurt in the tran- 
sitions of life and have remained children through 
fear of the consequences of change. The counselor 
must uncover those unfortunate experiences so that the 
emotion around them may be released and they may 
be looked at more objectively with the perspective of 
the years. The counselor has then to co-operate with 
this individual in building up confidence and in devel- 
oping the skills which will enable him to make suc- 
cessfully under the conditions of adulthood the adjust- 
ments he has failed to achieve in early life. The coun- 
selor puts himself alongside of the person at the point 
of his development and helps him to effect the tran- 
sitions he should have made earlier with the aid of 
parents and teachers, by trying to be a more under- 
standing and effective parent than were his own. 
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CHAPTER IV 
WARPED AND DWARFED PERSONALITIES 


The great majority of individuals have the capacity 


> to develop reasonably wholesome and desirable per- 


sonalities, but the circumstances of life which many 


"have had to meet have warped or dwarfed them. In- 


stead of learning wholesome ways of meeting the situ- 
ations of life, such persons have developed undesirable 
personality characteristics which bring difficulty to 


~ themselves and make them a problem to others. 


Unsatisfactory conduct patterns are of two distinct 
and opposite types. Some persons meet the situations 
of life by various kinds of withdrawing behavior, 
others by different forms of aggression. One type of 
person runs away from and avoids responsibilities and 


~ difficulties; the other meets them by fighting and ag- 


gression. One has subnormal temperature and the 
other fever. Each type of conduct has an extended 


repertory. The withdrawing type includes the indi- 


vidual who is sensitive and easily hurt, who is ex- 
tremely good, who withdraws within himself and 
pouts, or works out his problems in a dream world. 
He may actually run away from responsibility and 
become a truant at school, give up a job, desert his 
family, get sick, or in extreme cases commit suicide. 
The aggressive individual, on the other hand, shows 
off, bluffs, makes dogmatic or sarcastic statements, de- 
velops temper tantrums, is the bully, carries a chip 
41 
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on his shoulder, fights at the drop of a hat, or develops 


more serious forms of criminal conduct. 

These two opposite types of conduct are symptomatic 
of the same kind of difficulty. In animal and primitive 
life, the individual in the presence of danger runs, and 
if cornered fights; but our social mores put so great a 
disapproval upon cowardice that the tendency in our 
life is to fight instead of to run, and those who do 
not fight have to find respectable and approved ways 
of giving up. But it must not be supposed that the 
individual who fights is always courageous, and the 
one who gives up is always a coward. Extreme aggres- 
sion is often a cover for fear; the bully is always a cow- 
ard at heart. Dogmatic assertion looks like assurance, 
but it is often a cover for uncertainty. The more dog- 
matically a person protests, the less sure he is likely to 
be of himself and of what he asserts. 

The conduct-patterns of warped and dwarfed per- 
sonalities will not be understood if it is supposed they 
are deliberately adopted. The individual has hit upon 
them in his efforts to meet situations he did not suc- 
ceed in managing in more normal ways. Those pat- 
terns which are most persistent usually had their origin 
in infancy and early childhood, before the age of ra- | 
tional choice of ways of behaving. In infancy and ¥ 
childhood one develops his basic ways of meeting life’s 
situations, attitudes which may be called a “style of 
life,” * or styles of life. The fundamental skills and 


the basic attitudes are developed in these earlier years, 


1 This phrase is the one used by Alfred Adler. 
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so that by adolescence the individual’s patterns for 
meeting life are for the most part formed. Many psy- _. 
chologists believe them to be largely determined in the — 
first four to six years, a belief in line with the convic- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church, whose leaders out 
of practical experience say that if they can have a child 
during the first six years, they can count on its funda- 
mental loyalty to the Church through life. The indi- 
vidual may later become aware of the undesirability of 
his behavior habits, but by that time they have become 
so much a part of his personality that he seems power- 
less to change them. 

It must also be recognized that however undesirable 
a pattern of conduct may seem to be, it nevertheless. 
_has positive value to the one who uses it. It is his way 
of protecting himself in the presence of difficulty, or it 
is in some way useful in getting him what he wants or 
in getting him out of what he would avoid. No one 
would say glasses are desirable, but they are essential 
to seeing for the person with poor eyes and they have 
positive value to him. Walking on crutches is hardly 
a desirable method of getting around, but for the lame 
man they may be essential. No one will give up 
glasses or crutches unless he has found a better way of 
seeing or walking. So the various behavior patterns 
are aids that the individual has adopted in order to get 
around in life, and he will give them up only as he 
finds some other way which gives him more security, 
success, and satisfaction. Human behavior is thus rec- 
ognized as purposive, in that it is developed through 
the experience of the individual as he finds his way 
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around in the world, and is of some use in the indi- 
vidual’s adaptation to his surroundings. 

The question which faces one who attempts to 
understand the development of human personality is 
a baffling one. There seems to be no direct correlation 
between the presence or Jack of difficulty in life’s cir- 
cumstances and the kind of personality ‘traits which 
develop. One person may have acquired undesirable 
and antisocial habits under conditions less difficult than 
those in which another individual has developed a posi- 
tive and healthy personality. Another, whom the hand 
of fortune seems to have favored at every turn, emerges 
with a stunted and immature nature from a seemingly 
favorable environment. When unfavorable and favor- 
able surroundings alike produce both desirable and 
undesirable personality characteristics, it would appear 
on the face of it as if the circumstances of life made 
little difference. Many people make this inference and 
assume that the difficulty is entirely with the indi- 
vidual. They feel that anybody can make good under 
any conditions if only he sets himself to do so. In- 
deed it is often assumed that the more difficult the cir- 
cumstances of life, the more stalwart the personality 
the individual may develop, if only he will face those 
circumstances courageously. 

This interpretation of the facts has received favor in 
the United States because of the pioneer tradition which 
forms our background. It is found in the oft-repeated 
appeal to youth: “Anybody can be president.” We 
have sought to put the total responsibility for success 
or failure, for desirable or undesirable personality, upon 
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the individual; and this attitude has been continued by 
many even in the face of a widespread economic de- 
pression which has robbed hundreds of thousands of 
individuals of vocational opportunity or of the chance 
to marry and establish a home. Free initiative in a 
competitive struggle has been considered essential to 
the development of individual stamina, and “rugged 
individualism” has been our emphasis for the solution 
of personal as well as social problems. But these 
assumptions are unsound. There are conditions under 
which individuals of rugged constitution and cour- 
ageous endeavor are badly hurt or go down in defeat. 
We know this to be true in the physical realm. The 
physical constitution may be dwarfed by too great de- 
privations in food and shelter and by too rigorous con- 
ditions of climate. There are circumstances under 
which human beings cannot even survive physically. 
But we are only beginning to realize that the same 
principle applies to the psychological as to the physical 
areas. Individuals who face emotional conditions , 
which are too difficult for them are dwarfed and 
warped in personality just as surely as others are hurt 
in constitution and health. 

The experiences of the Great War proved the point 
unmistakably. Shell shock was a common disorder, 
a condition in which the individual was no longer able 
to function as a personality; his system failed him com- 
pletely and rendered him powerless to do anything. 
It was found to occur in courageous individuals who 
refused to allow their intense fear in the presence of 
the extreme danger of war to deter them. But despite 
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be their will power, the circumstances often proved more 
than their personalities could stand emotionally, and 
their psychological functioning was stopped as com- 
pletely as their physical functioning might have been 
stopped by wounds from shellfire. They were 
wounded psychologically as others were wounded 
physically. Had they been cowards, they would have 
run from the danger and so avoided shell shock just 
as individuals who got beyond shellfire would have 
avoided shell wounds. A great proportion of insanity 
is due not to some defect or deterioration in brain and 
nervous system, but rather to insupportable experiences 
of life. Functional insanity is the breakdown of per- 
sonality resulting from conditions which the indi- 
vidual has been unable to meet. A nervous break- 
down is a less serious and more common form of 
giving up under life conditions which are too much 
for the personality to endure. 

Periods of economic depression always precipitate . 
personality maladjustments. Persons who were able 
to meet the more favorable circumstances of prosper- 
ity find themselves suddenly facing loss of money and 
job, without apparent chance for vocation or success, 
threatened at every hand. Some go to the length of 
suicide, and the personalities of countless others snap 
under the emotional strain. A sudden increase in the 
difficulty of life’s circumstances widens the gap be- 
tween the individual’s capacity and the conditions he 
is forced to meet so that the strain becomes too great 
to be supported. Here, then, we see the crippling of 
human personality in its extreme forms; but many are 
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the lesser handicaps which also represent personality 
scars resulting from wounds received in unequal com- 
bat with circumstance. | 

But equally is it true that the circumstances of life : 
may be too easy. Gifted children in school often de-— 
velop undesirable personality characteristics because 
their work does not demand enough of them. Parents 
sometimes give undue care to their children so they 
do not have to meet the ordinary difficulties and re- 
quirements of life. In some respects the pampered 
person who has had his every whim provided for, has 
been harmed more than the one who has met too rigor- 
ous circumstances. Thus the inequalities of the pres- 
ent social order often hurt those too favored by life’s 
circumstances as much as those who have had less 
than their right economically and socially. 

The fact that both favorable and unfavorable cir- 
cumstances develop healthy as well as warped person- 
alities is not, then, due to chance. There is a direct 
and discoverable connection between nature and nur- 
ture. A healthy and normal personality develops when 
the circumstances of life are neither too hard nor too 
easy for the individual to meet successfully; person- 
ality difficulties arise when the capacities of the indi- 
vidual are either less or more than the situation de- 
mands. If the environment is too rigorous, warped 
and dwarfed personalities result; if it is too mild, soft 
and irresponsible character is the issue. Trees near 
and at the timber line in mountainous country must 
face conditions too rigorous for them. Many of them 
die, indeed, only the hardiest keep alive, and those 
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which survive are stunted and warped, with branches 
on the windward side all gone. ‘Trees in tropical 
country, on the other hand, grow luxuriously to great 
size, but lack the hardiness of those which have faced 
the moderate rigors of the Temperate Zone. Unfor- 
tunately our life today presents many timber-line 
situations where conditions are too rigorous for human 
beings, and hot-house situations, as well, whose atmos- 
phere of overprotection fails to develop the hardihood 
necessary to meet life’s ordinary difficulties. The opti- 
mum conditions for character development are those 
which set goals whose attainment demands effort and 
resourcefulness, but which remain nevertheless within 
reach so that they hold no threat of danger or defeat 
too serious to be contemplated. Neither soft nor hard 
pedagogy supplies the answer to personality needs, but 
rather life situations which give the individual a chance 
to try himself against tasks and difficulties which by 
suitable effort he can master. 

To understand more thoroughly the relation be- 
tween environment and. individual capacity in the 
development of personality, we must examine the emo- 
tional factors involved. Again an analogy from the 
growth of plants illustrates this point. However hardy 
a specimen of plant life may be, certain factors influ- 
ence its growth. Too much heat is as unfavorable to 
growth as too much cold; too much rain is as disas- 
trous as too little; overrich soil stunts the plant as 
surely as soil that is poor. Likewise, however good 
the native equipment of the individual may be, certain 
conditions in his environment affect the growth of his 
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personality as climatic conditions affect plant growth. 
The psychologist gives those conditions the names of 
security, success, and love.’ 

The basic factor in personality development or mal- 
adjustment, the soil in which personality grows or for 
lack of which it becomes stunted or dies, is security. 
The word is not synonymous with safety, because 
some individuals may find security under conditions 
which to others are dangerous. Security has to do 
with guarantees to the individual’s ability to keep alive, 
and not only to keep alive physically, through having 
enough to eat, a place to sleep and clothing to wear 
but to keep alive emotionally, through maintaining 
self-respect, through being needed in the world, being 
given a place in the social relationships of home, voca- 
tion, and society at large. When an individual’s basic 
security is threatened, either he succumbs and with- 
draws from the relationships associated with the threat 
which developed his paralyzing fears, or he adopts 
aggressive and fighting characteristics to protect him- 
self in the face of the dangers he believes to be im- 
minent. 

Threats to security in relation to parents or home 
are important factors in the behavior: difficulties of 
children. A child may be born into a family situation 

2 William I. Thomas, in The Unadjusted Girl, Chapter I, calls these 
wishes. But this terminology assumes too much self-consciousness. A 
little baby does not wish security; he does not know anything about it. 
But he dies or is badly stunted if he does not have adequate care. A 
child, an adolescent, or even an adult is often unaware of the source of 
his difficulties. Therefore, it seems fairer to the facts to recognize that 


these are conditions which students of personality have come to see are 
necessary for its growth. 
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where he is unwelcome or where his advent arouses 
jealousies on the part of one or the other parent or on 
the part of brothers or sisters. In another home the 
parents, in order to make a child conform to their 
wishes, use as punishment the threat that he cannot 
be mother’s or father’s little child any longer. A 
common illusion of the child, that he is adopted and 
does not really belong to his father and mother, is 
exaggerated under these circumstances and produces 
inner emotional conflict. There is no more cruel 
threat to a child than that of being rejected by par- 
ents and denied the home security. 

We can understand racial and national characteris- 
tics in relation to the presence of security or its lack 
in these large social groupings. People sometimes 
criticize members of the Jewish race for certain aggres- 
sive characteristics which seem. undesirable. In so 
far as these do exist, they have developed logically 
from the continuous threat under which Jews have 
lived in their relations with Gentiles, with Christians 
indeed, throughout recent centuries. Their basic se- 
curity, their right to control their own lives and in- 
deed to live at all, has been threatened again and 
again; and aggressive characteristics have been adopted 
in the hard but successful efforts the Jews have made 
for the chance to live. Within the Negro race, whose 
basic security is continuously threatened in America, 
those whose personalities have been warped have met 
the problem in two exactly opposite ways. Some 
have submitted to white domination and discrimina- 
tion and have found comparative security as a sub- 
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ject group; others have fought at every turn the threats 
to their rights and have developed the aggressive char- 
acteristics so distasteful to many whites. Professor James 
T. Shotwell seems quite correct in pointing out that the 
basic problem underneath militarism and war is na- 
tional security, and that all efforts to secure disarma- 
ment or to prevent war are fruitless until we build up 
in the world the means of security for nations in rela- 
tion to their neighbors. The militarists play contin- 
uously upon fear and in the face of the threat of enemy 
nations they are able to keep the world armed because 
the right to live as a nation is so basic in human life. 

The factor of social environment and that of indi- 
vidual ability both affect the feeling of security; and 
both are important. In driving a car one feels more 
secure because of traffic lights, wider roads, and traffic 
regulations of various sorts; but even with the most 
adequate environmental safeguards security in driving 
a car, under complex modern conditions, is dependent 
also upon the skill of the driver in managing his 
car and in negotiating the traffic. Since life at best . 
is precarious the individual must learn to meet the 
unexpected and the unpredictable; anyone who leaves 
the complete protection of his mother’s body faces 
certain risks in living, risks which begin even in the 
home and increase as he widens his range of activities. 
The person who tries to solve the problem of security 
by an endless search for complete safety, will have 
to give up all outside relationships and remain at home, 
and even there he may meet fire or earthquake. We 
cannot, if we would, develop security to the point 
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where there is no individual risk, and one important 
element in psychological security is to learn to meet 
the circumstances of life as they come and not to be 
paralyzed by them. But it is true also that we owe it 
to each other to develop through co-operative arrange- 
ments reasonable safeguards to the security of indi- 
viduals. Life will be precarious enough for all we 
may do to safeguard it. Too large a proportion of 
the energy and resourcefulness of the individual may 
go into efforts to protect himself against school, busi- 
ness, and other social competitors. Such an adjustment 
is as disastrous in the life of the individual as in that of 
the nation where so large a proportion of the expendi- 
ture goes to national security that comparatively little 
is left for education, social enterprises, and all those 
pursuits that enrich our common life. The right to 
life, to a job, to a place in the common life, to care 
in childhood and in old age, is due every individual 
and is important to healthy personality development. 

A second and closely related factor in personality 
development is success or achievement. As security 
is represented as the soil necessary for growth, so suc- 
cess might be likened to the rain. There is a point 
beyond which an individual cannot stand defeat and 
will give up under the blasting experiences of life 
just as the plant withers under continued drought. 
But too easy success also is harmful, and is usually 
achieved under conditions in which one is protected 
from the ordinary difficulties of making good. Easy 


success tends to develop an exaggerated sense of im-» 


portance and to unfit one for life’s everyday concerns. 
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Life is made up of success and failure, of achievement 
and disappointment; every success has its elements of 
inadequacy. Personality develops best in surroundings 
which require effort for success and in which failure 
is a possibility, but where the individual can succeed 
sufficiently to give him a sense of achievement and of 
being useful to his world. 

Where individuals have no chance for achievement 
in home and vocation, in social life and in community ° 
enterprises, they develop the sense of not being needed, 
of being useless. For this reason the dole never solves 
the problem of unemployment. Even though one be 
assured of food, clothing and shelter, he still faces the 
demoralizing fact that he seems not to be needed in 
the world’s work, and he has none of the satisfaction 
and consequent growth which comes through useful 
work well done. When a man begins to doubt his 
usefulness in the world, the foundation is laid for 
personality maladjustment. 

The importance of success and achievement is based 
upon the fact that the organism is set not only to 
keep alive but also to function. Human beings like 
to do things. A very common statement of a little 
child is, “Let me do it.” He wants to do things him- 
self, not to have them done for him. There is much 
more fun in playing a game than in watching some- 
body else play it. There is far more satisfaction in 
personal achievement than there is in applauding the 
achievements of others. ‘The excessive emotion that 
is displayed in celebrating the feats of a Lindbergh is 
but evidence of the deep-seated desire for such accom- 
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plishment oneself; and the tragedy of modern life is 
that numbers of people must find their satisfactions 
and release their emotions in hero-worship for lack 
of opportunity for satisfying achievement of their own. — 

In the face of responsibilities which seem to a person 
too difficult for success, he may adopt the same kind of 
behavior, either withdrawing or aggressive, with which 
he would meet the threat of insecurity. Some indi- 
viduals find ways of not trying, while others adopt 
an aggressive attitude in the hope of fighting through 
to success. Take for example two girls invited to a 
party who lack the social skills to enable them to par- 
ticipate freely in the fun: one may stay away entirely 
or assume the role of wallflower, saying she does not 
enjoy dancing, or games, or social relations; the other 
by loud and aggressive behavior becomes the center 
of attention, though her accomplishment occasions only 
disapproval. In the face of the threat of complete or 
partial failure in school, one may drop out, giving the 
excuse that he dislikes it or that he prefers to work; 
another seeks to “stand in well” with his teachers, 
cheats in his work, and in other ways seeks to prevent 
the failure he fears. Confronted by vocational difi- 
culties, one person may resign or refuse to take the 
promotion which entails responsibilities of which he 
is afraid; another adopts methods of graft, subterfuge, 
and special privilege which guarantee him the job 
in which he fears failure. Facing threat of failure, one 
withdraws to protect himself from having to meet the 
test of success, while the other develops undesirable 
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methods of ensuring seeming success regardless of 
the nature of his achievement. ; 

A related situation is the one in which parents have — 
set for their child a standard of achievement beyond * 
his capacity or have put before him a perfectionist 
standard of life which no human being could achieve. 
Under such conditions many an individual: accepts 
for himself, consciously or unconsciously, standards to 
which he can never measure up, so that no matter 
what his success may be, his feeling is one of failure 
and often of guilt because he has disappointed those 
who love and believe in him. This is one of the deplor- 
able aspects of failing to make college entrance or to 
take a place in the upper part of the class. It is true 
that a goal of success and achievement must be beyond 
present attainment if it is to be an incentive to en- 
deavor; yet it must also be definitely within reach or its 
presence will bring a continous sense of frustration and 
defeat. The common attitude that anybody can make 
“A” grades, anybody can have the position he really 
strives for is untrue to the facts. A relatively small 
proportion of a class make “A” grades. Even the 
saints have undesirable traits and are not perfect in their 
conduct. Parents feel an unnecessary sense of infer- 
iority and bring useless condemnation upon their chil- 
dren when they say: ““What’s the matter with your 
Why don’t you get as good grades as Tom or Mary?” 
The child, too, has a sense of guilt and self-condemna- 
tion, feeling that the fault is his own. We need in 
life as well as in school McCall’s “accomplishment 
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quotient” ° in which a person’s success is judged by 
the relation of his achievement to his capacity. The 
one who is doing as well or better than could be ex- 
pected of him should have the sense of success so 
necessary to personality whether or not he is doing as 
well as somebody else. The man with the five and he 
with the ten talents both received, and rightfully, the 
“well done.” The difficulty with the man with one 
talent was not that he had only one, but that he failed 
to use what he had. | 

A third factor in the development of personality 
“is the social atmosphere in which the individual lives 
and works, and which may well be likened to the 
sunshine of the plant-world. To a human being the 
warmth of relationship to others of his kind is as im- } 
portant as the sunshine to the plant. To be of worth 
to others, to have others care what happens to him, to 
have their good-will and the love of family and 
friends, produces an atmosphere in which personality 
blossoms forth; to be deprived of the concern and 
care of one’s fellows, to be robbed of the good-will and 
love of family and friends, is to become stunted in 
personality, withered, deformed. Even the feeling of; 
success or failure is determined as much by the attitude, 
of others towards one’s endeavor as by intrinsic accom- 
plishment. Social approval or disapproval is a large\ 
factor in determining the kind of conduct in which’ 
an individual engages. A dominant element in the 
New Testament record of the life of Jesus is the trans- 


3 See McCall, Wm. A., How to Measure in Education, pp. 85-87, 149, 
154-156. 
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formation of human personalities in the presence of 
Jesus’ concern for them and belief in them. The mis- 
sionary enterprise has often provided new hope of life 
and achievements in personality by practicing as well 
as preaching a religion of Love. This is a major factor 
in a co-operative as compared with a competitive 
society. In the school, the social life, or the vocation 
which is set on a competitive basis, each individual 
must consider his own welfare, and all others become 
rivals and threats to personal success. In a co-operative 
enterprise, the welfare of each is the concern of all, 
and the welfare of all the concern of each. The strong 
help the weak instead of tramping them down in the 
struggle. In such an atmosphere, where good-will 
to others and a sense of brotherhood prevail, person- 
ality develops; security and success assured, the indivi- 
dual need not fight his fellows; all that is best in the 
possibilities of human nature has a chance to unfold. 
The development of class divisions in our society is , 
an evidence of the need of human beings to belong to 
a group where they are of worth and in whose fellow- 
ship they feel secure. Being unable to find security, 
success, and good-will in the general social and eco- 
nomic life, they join with their fellows who are 
threatened in like manner, and find in the solidarity of 
class groups the conditions so essential to personality. 
Again, the husband, wife, or child who finds in the 
relations with loved ones in the home circle under- 
standing and love, can meet more successfully threat 
and misunderstanding in the larger social relations. But 
the individual who finds himself robbed in these more 
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intimate relations is often adrift without the human 
anchorage which is so important. The church 
throughout the ages has furnished such a fellowship 
to needy individuals. In the midst of a harsh world 
needy persons have found, in the fellowship of believers 
and in a God who cares for the unfortunate and allows 
not a sparrow to fall to the ground without his notice, 
the feeling of security and the sense of worth. Cer- 
tainly it should not become the substitute for the de- 
velopment of security and good-will in our social 
order, but it is necessary to recognize what the fellow- 
ship of the church has meant and does mean to needy 
souls. | 
Individuals with personalities that have been warped 
by their attempts to meet conditions of life either too 
difficult or too easy need the positive experiences which 
they have missed in the past. If one has been robbed 
of needed security, has been denied the opportunity 
to make good, or has been deprived of the love and 
care of others, he needs to find the experiences and 
relationships which will assure him of a reasonable 
sense of security, a sense of achievement and worth, 
and a feeling that others care about him. In other 
words, if he is starved, he needs to be fed in those 
areas in which he has been deprived. Often the result 
can best be accomplished through some social group 
such as may be found in the church or in a social 
agency where there is concern for the problems of 
others and where consideration is given to human 
failings. One may also be helped by coaching in the 
areas of personal achievement or social adjustment 
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where past experience has been inadequate. The sense 
of security and the feeling of achievement will be in- 
creased by increased ability. By means of personal 
coaching in combination with membership in a sympa- 
thetic group, an individual may find opportunities to 
make up for the play he missed in childhood and for 
the social adjustments he failed to make as an ado- 
lescent, and to begin to achieve a sense of vocational 
mastery which lack of training and opportunity had 
denied him. If the individual has been hurt by the 
experiences of life and is gripped by fear, co-operation 
with him in new and positive experiences is partic- 
ularly important. If someone will assume responsi- 
bility for him and give him courage and confidence 
as he undertakes the new experiences, old fears may 
be released and new forms of behavior developed. 
Adult education and adult activities play an important 
role in correcting the personality maladjustments of 
persons of mature years. 

The problem of helping individuals who have been 
_ robbed of security, success, and love, or who have been 
hurt in some way by life’s experiences, is made ex- 
tremely difficult by the presence of unjust social con- — 
ditions. In a social order which offers even in normal 
times too few vocational opportunities to go around, 
where success so often goes to the strong and the 
favored in the competitive struggle, and where by the 
very arrangement of the economic structure so many 
are doomed to an inadequate financial basis for home 
and other responsibilities, it is difficult to help robbed 
and hurt individuals to find opportunities which will 
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make up for their earlier negative experiences. It is 
still more difficult if the individual happens to belong 
to 2 race or a class toward which there exist school, 
vocational, and social discriminations quite without 
reference to individual worth. It is true that the ad- 
justment of our vocational and economic inequalities 
and the development of a more adequate economic 
basis for the good life would not automatically solve 
the problems of starved and hurt individuals. They 
would still be subject to the emotional factors in un- 
fortunate home and other environmental conditions. 
But their problems are gravely accentuated by difficul- 
ties growing out of the inequalities and discrimina- 
tions in our present society. Individuals, already 
warped and hurt by these social conditions, often find 
it difficult if not impossible to rise above them, no 
matter how much personal help they receive. 

If the person who comes for counsel has been pam- 
pered and spoiled the counselor is faced with a more 
difficult task than in the case of the deprived individual. 
It is easier to induce a starved man to accept food than 
to prevent one who is overfed from having it when- 
ever he wants it. The spoiled one expects everybody 
and everything to adjust to his every whim, and he has 
usually developed patterns of pouting or tantrum to 
get what he wants when he wants it. The counselor 
here is faced with the task of furnishing to a twenty- 
five- or forty-year-old person, the discipline he should 
have received when he was two, or four, or six. It 
is a case of seeing that his unreasonable demands not 
only are not yielded to, but that the counselor at the 
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same time holds steady in the midst of the efforts the 
individual makes to get his own way. It is a case 
of letting him bump his head without display of 
undue emotion on the part of the counselor who im- 
poses the discipline. Spoiled persons usually get their 
own way because they become such a constant nui- 
sance through the fuss they raise that it is simpler to 
yield to their unreasonable demands than to try to 
weather the storm they produce. That is the reason 
the individual was spoiled in the first place: he learned 
early that to get what he wanted he need only make 
things unpleasant enough for parents or teachers. And 
he will never be cured unless it is possible to develop » 
for him an environment in which his spoiled behavior 
avails him nothing. 

It is easier to advise those responsible for spoiled in- 
dividuals to hold steady in administering discipline 
than it is to carry out the advice in practice. The 
lengths to which a spoiled individual can go to attain 
his ends make it difficult for the counselor to hold 
steady. He often has a diabolically effective reper- 
tory of behavior patterns to bring to bear upon the © 
situation. He may whine and cry, attempt to throw 
blame on others, manifest anger and develop tantrums, 
but also these manifestations may take such extreme 
form that it may seem that the patient is about to die 
and he may threaten or attempt suicide. For example, 
a woman called her psychiatrist up one evening, say- 
ing she had a revolver in her hand and was going to 
shoot herself if she could not have what she asked. 
The psychiatrist replied: “Leave the receiver down 
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while you are shooting yourself. Ive never heard 
_ anyone shoot himself.” It “called the woman’s bluff,” 

but it was an extreme situation in which a lay coun- 
selor would not have dared to take the risk. 

The positive aspect of dealing with the spoiled per- 
son is to see if it is possible to intrigue him into taking 
responsibility for himself and finding satisfaction in 
real effort and achievement. Such a course requires 
resourcefulness on the part of the counselor. He can 
furnish this positive emphasis only if he has been with- 
out condemnation or irritation in administering the 
earlier discipline. Once the individual has found, on 
the one hand, that he cannot have his own way at the 
expense of others and, on the other hand, has tasted the 
genuine satisfaction which comes with real responsi- 
bility and achievement, he may be on the way to a 
mature pattern of life. 

In brief, the robbed and hurt individual, as well as 
the one who is pampered and spoiled, has never found 
for himself security, success and love. The counselor 
becomes the occasion, through his personal relations 
and through the group opportunities he provides, for 
presenting to the individual the opportunity to develop 
for himself a basis of security, a sense of personal 
achievement, and a feeling of his worth to others. 


CHAPTER V 
EVASION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


One who has been hurt by life or made afraid of 
the adventure involved in new stages of growth, tends 
to find excuses for himself which make it possible to 
evade responsibility. One of the commonest forms of \/ 
escape from responsibility is to blame someone else for 
one’s failures or dissatisfactions. ‘This is always a pos- 
sible method because an individual is seldom solely 
responsible for anything that happens. Other people 
connected with one’s activities can quite easily be made 
the scapegoats. An accident in play can be blamed on 
one’s brothers or sisters or playmates; failure at school, 
on the teachers or classmates; unpopularity in social 
events, on the type of people in the group; vocational 
failure, on lack of “pull”; marriage failure, on one’s 
partner. In each case there will be enough of truth 
in the accusation to afford an escape for the one 
making it. The pattern of blaming others, one ob- 
serves, is likely to operate rather consistently in all the 
relationships of the individual who has adopted this 
method of escape. 

Another method of meeting difficulty or perplexity . 
which-many—people-never-outgrow is to cry about it; 
the crying may not be in actual tears but to all intents 
and purposes it is the same mechanism. To give way 
to tears is to have an immediate motor response for 
whatever stimulus must be met. To stamp one’s feet 
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literally or figuratively is to find release for accumu- 
lated tension. The person adopting this technique 
finds his emotional equilibrium at the expense of those 
about him. He tends to exaggerate even a trivial hap- 
pening until it assumes the proportions of a calamity 
because of his own “afhnity for the terrible.” The 
crying may also give him the appearance of injured 
innocence and secure for him the sympathy of those 
unacquainted with the full story. He who by exhibit- 
ing hurt feelings makes the appeal to be petted repre- 
sents the adult counterpart of the child who asks for 
commiseration for a bumped knee. If one can be 
sorry enough for himself he may have quite a satis- 
fying time picturing his own injuries, and so escape 
completely the responsibility of righting the condition 
that is wrong. To meditate on how one will be missed 
from the office or the club when he resigns is quite as 
satisfying at thirty or forty as to picture one’s funeral 
at eight or ten. To greet the morning with a head- 
ache because one has wept all night is not to do any- 
thing to remove the cause of the difficulty but rather 
to render one more susceptible to its repetition. Closely 
related to weeping as a means of escape is the blaming 
of oneself for whatever is wrong. Again there is 
usually some truth in one’s accusation because neces- 
sarily one has been involved. But to reiterate how little 
account he is to God, to his family, or to society, or to 
consider himself a total failure represents an assump- 
tion on the part of the individual that someone else 
will have to take care of him. 

Many people face to face with a difficult situation 
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relieve themselves of the responsibility for improving 
it by the belief that such a situation cannot be met 
except with an entirely new regime in school, in home, 
in work, or in society at large. The fidivideel facing 
difficulty in school decides that the school itself is all 
wrong and that his only hope is in moving on to 
another; many a husband or wife sees the only hope of 
marital happiness in divorce and a change of mates. 
_ Workers discouraged by the outlook in their present 

positions have filled the consulting rooms of vocational 
bureaus, when positions were easily available, in order 
to discover what different form of occupation or pro- 
fession they were really born to fill. Many a man 
decides that only a new community can give him 
a chance at the real things of life, many a reformer 
demands complete change in the social order for any 
alleviation of present ills. A radical change in any of 
these areas may be the only final solution; but the 
demand for such change on the part of any individual 
needs to be scrutinized as to its real motivation. His- 
torically, revolution is always somewhat disillusioning. 
The only perfect chance at beginning life anew might 
be said to have been given to Noah; but even for him 
it did not have a perfect outcome. The difficulty with 
the flood, as with so many other attempts to begin 
over, was the fact that the individual himself must 
go into the new situation or relationship; and if he 
has been the chief source of the difficulty in the past, 
he has himself to deal with in the new situation. He 
finds, therefore, the old temptations and frustrations 
in a form new and sometimes unrecognized but often 
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more difficult to meet than that which he left behind. 
To excuse oneself from action in any area merely be- 
cause the situation is bad and needs to be changed is 
an escape from action even when accompanied by pro- 
tests against the evil. Many a child has found his 
school a quite possible place when his attitude was 
changed;-and often the boss becomes endurable after 
he has been dissociated from the father in the em- 
ployee’s mind. Z 
To admire extravagantly or to devote oneself to an- |, 
other is another common form of escape from the 
responsibility of living one’s own life and of accepting 
the duties so entailed. Life is truly enriched by sharing 
in the achievements and interests of others, but that 
sharing becomes unsound when it is made a substitute 
for one’s own achievement. Admiration that repre- 
sents such a substitute is never critical or objective and 
tends soon to become flattery; it is resented then by 
the achieving person since it embodies no real evalua- 
tion but seems only a means to an ulterior end, that is, 
the enhancement of the admirer. A o live exclusively 
in another’s life leads one inevitably to make exag- 
gerated emotional demands on the admired person be- 
cause of one’s lack of other avenues of expression or 
satisfaction. Overvaluation of another is often accom- 
panied by efforts at domination which are of a posses- 
sive character, because to lose the chance to be asso- 
ciated with the one admired is to lose the very basis 
of one’s own life. Thus the mother who is completely 
absorbed in the life of her baby not only becomes un- 
interesting to her friends because she can talk only 
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of diet and discipline, but she dominates the child as 
a result of her own emotional need to be important 
to him.// The adolescent who attaches himself to an- 
other, though he runs errands for the object of his 
affections and appears to live only to serve him, tends 
at the same time to be jealous lest someone else share in 
the program of service. The exaggerated demands con- 
tinue as long as the admiration serves as a substitute for 
attainment. The individual who devotes himself 
utterly to his parents finds himself unable to under- 
stand the presence of irritation and quarreling which 
frequently accompany the service, because he fails to 
recognize in his exaggerated devotion an escape from 
activity that should be undertaken on his own respon- 
_ sibility. 

-) Another common form of evasive behavior is stay- 
“ing in bed in the morning. The person responsible 
for getting adolescents to school on time will under- 
stand the degree of compulsion in remaining in bed, 
when there has been sufficient sleep in the regime, 
_ only as he realizes the extent to which sleep is an escape 
from the responsibilities incident to being awake. Ex- 
cessive desire to sleep suggests the same escape at any 
age. Hard though it be to have missed what the early 
birds catch, there remains the comfort of thinking 
about what a fine worm one would have caught had 
he been out of bed earlier. The pattern of habitual 
failure to finish anything is a related one. To complete 
a task or an enterprise is to open it to judgment as to 
its real or social value; to leave it in an unfinished 
state is to avoid or to postpone that evaluation. One 
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may be blamed for not finishing what he has begun; 
but he can console himself that nobody will know what 
the finished product might have been. One of the 
subtler forms of this pattern is the tendency of indi- 
viduals to resign at the peak of success. The insecure 
individual, distrustful of his success, looks ahead with 
trepidation to the things that may have to be faced in 
the future, and feels impelled to leave when public 
opinion is favorable to him lest the time come when 
he must face disapproval. He rarely recognizes this 
as a motive. It often operates with such compulsion 
that he explains it as the guidance of God which may 
not be gainsaid. 
+ Bluffing is a familiar form of escape from responsi- 
_ bility, and a particularly destructive one. He who 
has succeeded in bluffing through any area of life is 
bound always to be insecure in proportion to the suc- 
cess of his dissimulations. If a girl has played a part 
to a man, she may feel that she dare not marry him 
lest he find her out. She may never discover that the 
man would much rather have her as she really is, and 
that he cares for her in spite of the part she plays 
rather than because of it. Many a man has tried to 
act a role, which his employer endures rather than 
admires, because he has not dared to be himself. The 
characters in the play, The Great God Brown, represent 
this common pattern of life and demonstrate the way 
in which masks must inevitably smother their wearers. 
The description of desirable personality as spontaneous, 
uninhibited, and free, involves a recognition of the 
limiting and imprisoning nature of all masks. To use 
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any mask is to be afraid to attempt success through 
one’s own abilities or achievements, a fear that tends 
to divorce the pretender from his true impulses and 
desires. Having professed false impulses and feigned 
achievement he comes at last to the unpardonable sin 
of all hypocritical action: the inability to distinguish 
good from evil or, more important, desire from loath- 
ing. Having prostituted desire, he becomes incapable 
of desiring; having offered the impulse to activity and 
creation no true goal he becomes powerless to act at all. 

Every counselor needs to question continual requests 
for advice by any individual. To help a person re- 
analyze a question too many times is to abet his refusal 
to take the responsibility involved in action. Every 
counselor of adolescents is familiar with the tendency 
of some young people to render themselves problems 
in order to obtain the attention of an admired indi- 
vidual. This pattern does not always cease at twenty. 
There are adults who get their satisfactions from being 
problem individuals or from having problems that 
must be considered, even as the small boy gets needed 
attention in home or school by being bad. To take the, 
problems of such a person too seriously is to fail to 
discover his real problem, namely, the unwillingness to 
act in a normal and therefore unspectacular manner. 
Many an individual apart from the tragedies he creates 
for himself has but a meager basis of satisfaction, and 
needs to be helped to increase in number the points at 
which he takes a positive attitude toward life rather 
than to be encouraged in the analysis of an unending 
series of calamities. 
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Closely related to the pattern characterized by a con- 
stant search for help is that of escaping action by talk-’ 
ing about it. Every canny wife knows when her hus- 
band makes large statements about what he is going 
to say to his boss that it is probably only she who will 
ever hear them. To state what one is going to say 
is to lose in the saying the potential necessary for ex- 
pression at the proper time. “Talking too much” is 
a method used also to deflect attention from some 
area the individual does not wish to have considered. 
A mother is rightly suspicious of her child’s elaborate 
excuses made to prove that he did not commit an 
act under question. “He doth protest too much” was 
said of one no longer a child. Elaborate protestations, 
whether by old or young, too often represent an effort 
to distract the attention of others from the real ques- 
tion at issue. The tendency to shift the issue to some- 
thing less painful, less dangerous, or less questionable 
is such a general one that one might say that what the 
individual says he comes to talk about is usually not 
the real concern which later reveals itself as the conver- 
_sation develops. A counselor must take care not to be 
drawn into a discussion of such evading issues and to 
wait for the emergence of the real question that needs 
to be faced. 

Another insidious form of evasion of responsibility 
may be termed “manicuring minor morals.” * Analysis 
has shown the degree to which compulsive acts of 
trivial or negligible importance are the covers for a 
sense of guilt or desire that cannot be given its real 


1A phrase coined by Professor Goodwin B. Watson. 
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expression. Often individuals succeed in evading a 
major responsibility by their busyness with trivials or 
unimportant concerns. The compulsive need to con- 
fess minor acts of dishonesty should be examined as 
a possible escape from some more important. ques- 
tion of honesty or responsibility that needs to be 
brought out. Often a certain type of “confession” em- 
bodying great concern over unimportant questions of 
technical dishonesty evades completely major problems 
of responsibility and moral judgment. A sudden com- 
pulsion to clean the whole house, regardless of other 
people’s inconvenience, may be the cover for refusal to 
do something that needs to be done because one is too 
busy to attend to it. A letter waiting to be answered 
on the top of one’s desk may be the cause of an excep- 
tionally busy day which makes it impossible for one 
to get around to the distasteful demands of his corre- 
spondence. Individuals who are afraid to face the act- 
ual problems of their own lives largely make up the 
ranks of the incessantly busy people who see to it that 
there is not a free moment when avoided issues might 
force their way into consciousness. The old statement 
that the good is the enemy of the best had its basis 
in the common sense recognition that to be busy about 
many good and important things may be to miss the 
truly essential satisfactions and achievements. The 
Mary and Martha incident in the Gospels was not in- 
tended to disparage the doing of necessary things but 
the tendency to allow non-essentials to rob one of major 
opportunities for growth and development. 
Sometimes individuals who feel burdened with sins 
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of the past use that concern to relieve themselves fron: 
taking responsibility for the present. Psychoanalysis. 
has at times become an evasion rather than an aid to 
maturity when it has led an individual to an unending 
concern with the events of his past and so has afforded. 
him an escape from the necessity to live the present. 
To be overconcerned about giving back a Phi Beta. 
Kappa key because of one’s sense that he had repeated 
professors’ opinions instead of doing his own thinking, 
suggests either that the individual needs by the pro- 
test to call attention to the key he possesses, or that 
he is using emotion for a past situation to excuse him- 
self from a more immediate responsibility to do his 
own thinking. To protest against membership in an 
organization while one is in college and is open to 
the ostracism or criticism involved in the protest, is 
to act as a responsible person in a situation that needs 
to be remedied; to do the protesting when one is an 
alumnus and cannot be hurt by his denunciations is 
frequently an unconscious effort to court popularity 
as areformer. Men over forty-five who would not be 
accepted as soldiers, need to be careful about their 
protestations as pacifists because those of draft age 
know that it costs them nothing so to speak. 

Magic belongs to the world of childhood and when 
carried over into later life represents another escape 
from responsibility. When the relation between cause 
and effect, or effort and achievement, is not understood, 
as is the case with a child, there is always a fairy or real 
godmother and a realm of magic to be counted upon 
to make up to the deserving for their inadequacies or 
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injustices. If one is good, there is a fairy coach for 
love needs and a magic wand for achievement. Many 
an older person spends endless time wishing or search- 
ing for the lost magics of a shortcut road to success or 
to the solution of difficulty. An advertisement offering 
to make one rich quick, to make one a charming con- 
versationalist in ten lessons, to psychoanalyze one by 
mail, is likely to be answered by far too many chrono- © 
logical adults. The spoiled child of adult years often 
spends most of his life hunting for or demanding the 
special privilege that can only cheat him out of real 
success. Such an individual never learns that no other 
can achieve for him or take away from him the really 
valuable elements of life. Many a parent would give 
his life to provide for a child what only the child can 
achieve for himself. The little rich girl is to be pitied 
more than her little poor sister because the acceptance 
of the gifts of fortune has cheated the former out of 
the experience of the gifts of effort and experience. 
An individual becomes physically strong only when he 
exercises his muscles; he becomes emotionally strong 
only when he has faced fear and frustration and come 
to know his own power to meet whatever may have 
to be met. The criterion of maturity in some savage 
tribes, as Prof. Hollingworth has pointed out,’ is the 
“capacity to suffer,” which is the opposite of the second- 
hand existence of so many individuals in a civilized 
world where the semblance of reality can be mistaken 
for actual experience. 

, Another escape from responsibility is to make no 
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decision at all. Even for the earnest searcher after the 
absolutely correct answer, life does not wait; decisions 
not made by choice are made by default. The indi- 
vidual who refuses to decide can persuade himself 
that he is not responsible for the consequences by 
embracing the belief that the thing just happened to 
him, and his irritation or complaint can be vented on 
life or fate. The difficulty, however, with life lived 
on such a basis is that the individual gets the satisfac- 
tion of neither of the possible answers because he has 
taken no responsibility for what happens. If he can- 
not decide whether to go or not to go to an evening 
event, he uses up the evening emotionally in the con- 
flict involved in the decision and so gets neither the 
return of what might have happened at the party nor 
the satisfaction that might have come from putting his 
mind to doing something else. Even if he does some- 
thing in the meantime, he cannot concentrate on the 
effort if half of his mind is on the party and is teasing 
him to give up his occupation and decide to go before 
the evening is at an end. The person who cannot 
decide to take a job may have the question settled by 
the job’s being given to someone else. The satisfaction 
that comes from imagining the success he would have 
made if he had decided to take it can never compen- 
sate for the sense of failure resulting from his unwill- 
ingness to accept responsibility. The girl who cannot 
decide whether to stay with her mother or marry her 
fiancee is denied the satisfactions both of the daughter 
who decides to remain and make a life for herself 
in spite of her renunciation, and of the one who accepts 
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the man of her choice and who works out some other 
adjustment for her mother. A certain amount of de- 
liberation and reflection is necessary to mature judg- 
ments and decisions; but in every decision that is 
baffling, there comes a point where the mature person 
will act on the best knowledge he has and use that 
action as a basis for his understanding of what his next 
step should be. Every mature person has to take 
chances at many points where the evidence in an un- 
finished world cannot be complete. 

Ours is a world in which, for him who takes respon- 
sibility as an adult, choice is inevitable. There is not 
enough time to do everything one might want to do, 
not enough money to buy everything one might like 
to buy. The budget of life can never be balanced un->) 
less the use of time and energy is planned, and plan-’ 
ning involves decisions. In such planning the issue 
often is a direct choice between alternatives: “If I do 
this, I cannot do that; if I buy this I have no money to 
purchase the other thing.” Where there are two courses 
of action open, both strongly desired, conflict often 
arises. If this conflict can be resolved by a satisfactory 
plan of action, then it represents just the necessary ten- 
sion of living in a world where choice is inevitable. 
But when no satisfactory answer can be found and the 
resulting struggle is too severe, personality difficulties 
arise. These are due not to any inherent difficulty of 
the conditions but to the severity of the conflict. 

The conflicts which cause the greatest difficulty are 
those involving the basic satisfactions of security, 
achievement, and love. Women in our civilization 
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often face severe problems through the opposing de- 
mands of marriage and a career. Formerly, manage- 
ment of a home and the rearing of children offered 
full opportunity for satisfaction of vocational achieve- 
ment in combination with the love satisfaction of 
home and marriage. But with the coming of labor- 
saving devices and with the increased opportunity for 
women in various vocations and professions, the home 
no longer offers to many women opportunity for ade- 
quate vocational achievement. Vocational choices fre- 
quently present severe conflicts to men as well as to 
women. To the altruistically minded individual the 
choice between success and financial reward in some 
so-called secular calling and the more intangible but 
satisfying gains incident to such vocations as the minis- 
try, social work, or teaching, may present real per- 
plexities. In some religious bodies with a celibate 
priesthood, the issue is joined between service to the 
church and the chance for marriage and home. Sexual 
relationships within marriage except for the conception 
of children are by some considered sinful and thus 
there is developed a tension between the love desires 
of the individual and his religious standards. A similar 
problem arises in the lives of unmarried women who, 
denied the legitimate sex and love satisfactions of mar- 
riage, are torn inwardly between their standards of 
chastity and the insistent demand for satisfaction of 
the sex urge. 

Various methods, conscious or unconscious, are 
adopted for meeting the conflict situations of life. 
Attempts are made to ignore or repress basic needs 
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which are the source of conflict. For example, the 
Christian religion over a period of time called the 
needs for sex and ego satisfaction the carnal desires of 
the flesh and sought to eliminate them through the 
substitution of spiritual satisfactions. It was expected 
that the so-called carnal mind would be crucified and 
would die through this experience and that these de- 
sires would no longer be felt in the life of the indi- 
vidual. But the attempt to repress or to eliminate 
these basic desires is not a satisfactory way of dealing 
with conflict. The evidence would seem to show that 
the struggle continues, even for those who seek to 
resolve the conflict by religious experience of this type. 
‘The statement of the Apostle Paul: “. . . the good that 
I would, I do not: but the evil which I would not, 
that I do,” is often true to experience. The account 
of the lives of many gives evidence of the continuance 
of the conflict. The record of monasteries and of the 
lives of priests and nuns would indicate that by enter- 
ing the clerical orders they did not eliminate sex de- 
sires or sex problems. The story of the medieval mys- 
tics is full of the experiences of those seeking to escape 
either worldly pleasure or unsatisfactory sexual expe- 
rience by years of struggle and mortification of the 
flesh. Protestant ministers who supposedly have re- 
nounced interest in financial reward or worldly suc- 
cess, discuss between sessions at their ministerial gath- 
erings salaries and promotions and seem still to be 
struggling with problems of personal preferment. All 
of this is offered not in condemnation of any who have 
sought religious experience as the solution of their 
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problems, but to show that the attempt to eliminate 
important aspects of human nature, as basic to the per- 
sonality as food and drink to the physical organism, 
is an unsatisfactory method. To renounce food and 
drink does not eliminate the organic craving nor does 
renouncing sex and ego satisfactions eliminate these 
emotional needs. 

_ Another method of resolving conflict in an area 
' where desire has been denied is exaggerated concern 
in some other area in an attempt to compensate for 
that which has been sacrificed. The woman who is 
denied marriage seeks to secure through her devotion 
to her vocation and her employer, or through her ser- 
vice to the church and her social relations in the 
church, satisfaction of her love needs. The individual 
who has given up economic reward and worldly am- 
bition seeks satisfaction of his desire for attainment by 
exaggerated attention to publicity about himself. The 
married woman who is denied a career gives extraor- 
dinary attention to her home and children and seeks 
to secure her satisfactions for achievement in and 
through the avenues they represent. A very common 
form of compensation for failure to solve a conflict is 
the effort to reform others in the field of one’s own 
struggles. For example, an individual with serious and 
unsolved sexual problems may become an aggressive 
reformer in the areas of sexual conduct and seek to 
solve his own conflicts by way of attempt to solve them 
for other people. Individuals of artistic ability some- 
times resolve their conflicts by creative expressions of 
them in music, poetry, or art. 
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) Where conflict becomes too severe some form of 
neurosis occurs as an attempt at solution. There may 
be some physical malady or a complete giving up of 
the system as in nervous breakdown. These are the 
results of the pressure which the conflict exerts, and 
just as an automobile gives way at its weakest point, 
so the system yields to the strain which the conflict 
brings. 

The constructive solution of conflict results when 
two things are done: first, when the factors creating the 
tensions are fully recognized; and second, when some- 
thing positive is done to satisfy the desires and needs 
involved. Sex conflicts, for example, do not yield to 
a denial of sex or an effort to repress it, but are solved 
by a frank recognition of sex and love desires and then 
by working out some positive and appropriate method 
of meeting these needs. Sublimation of sex takes 
place when for the direct satisfaction of the love needs 
there is found some substitute which brings satisfac- 
tion and release. The conflict between worldly pre- 

- ferment and financial reward and the call to unselfish 
and sacrificial service in some altruistic calling is re- 
solved only as the individual finds in the success of 
the cause represented in his vocation the satisfactions 
which are denied him personally. In other words, the 
struggle involved in the choices of life is usually not 
between good and evil; it is not a simple question of 
the choice of the good and the rejection of the bad. 
It is rather a conflict between two goods, both of which 
need to be built into life. A satisfactory answer to 


the problem is found by such planning and budgeting 
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of life that the individual builds into its ongoing activi- 
ties the factors which make for security, achievement, 
and love. 

The integration of conflict will be achieved only as 
the individual works out goals of endeavor in rela- 
tion to home, community, vocation, church, nation, and 
world, goals which provide him the guide and direc- 
tion for immediate decisions. Only in the perspective 
of such goals of endeavor does one find a basis for 
resolving immediate conflicts. One builds into his 
life those things which lead toward his goals and he 
finds no time for those things which hinder or at least 
fail to further these results. The statement that the 
one who seeks the Kingdom of God will find all these 
other things “over and above” is psychologically true. 
Anyone who has an organizing center for his life finds 
in the perspective of this goal the basis for determining 
immediate choices, and in the lure of this goal the 
incentive for immediate endeavor. 


CHAPTER VI 
RELEASE FROM FEARS AND PREJUDICES 


Many an individual is bound by prejudices or fears 
which prevent consideration of his present situation 
and keep him from acting as his best judgement dic- 
tates. Until he is released from such handicaps, he 
cannot find a positive solution for his problem. A very 
common manifestation of this particular handicap is 
the adult’s unreasonable fear of the dark though he 
knows there is no danger. He argues with himself 
that there is nothing of which to be afraid, yet finds 
himself shuddering or running in passing a dark 
corner, or when alone in a dark place. 

An illustration of the same phenomenon is the per- 
son in the grip of conscientious scruples which make 
it difficult for him to carry out courses of action which 
he has come to believe are right. Many young people 
of another generation, particularly in certain sections 
of the United States, had, as a result of early training, 
accepted dancing, theater-going, card-playing, even 
with no money at stake, and any kind of amusement 
on Sunday, as of the devil and to be avoided at all 
costs. When such individuals arrive at the point where 
they no longer accept intellectually that kind of 
blanket condemnation, but seek to discriminate be- 
tween desirable and undesirable dancing, wholesome 
and unwholesome plays, helpful and harmful recrea- 
tion on Sunday, they find it difficult still to act on 
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these discriminations and the once-proscribed activities 
remain occasions of emotional difficulty. One such 
person at his first dramatic production—a Shakespear- 
ian drama—found himself in a state of emotional up- 
heaval: what seemed to be his conscience operating 
gave him the most intense feeling of guilt at being 
present at a play. His judgment told him it was de- 
sirable to see the play, but his feelings made any en- 
joyment of the experience impossible. The earlier 
emotional attitudes remained operative, destroying any 
capacity for decision and action on the basis of rational 
judgment. 

Such irrational responses are rather common in the 
field of sex, particularly among women. For example, 
a woman falls in love with a man in whom she has 
every reason to place confidence, yet may find the 
greatest difficulty in arranging to marry him. Her 
wedding may have to be postponed several times be- 
cause of sudden illness for which there seems to be no 
physical cause. When the date is finally set, she may 
find it almost impossible to get dressed for the wedding 
or to get her bags packed for the wedding trip. She 
wants to marry the man and yet irrational fears per- 
sist and make it difficult for her to carry out her desire. 
She may disappear before the wedding or faint at the 
ceremony. In the intimate sexual relations of mar- 
riage the same paralyzing prejudices and fears often 
operate to cause frigidity in women. Hamilton in his 
study of two hundred spouses—one hundred men and 
one hundred women—found that many of the women 
who had difficulty in entering into the sexual act were 
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adequately informed on sex matters. They had read 
the best books available; intellectually they had ac- 
cepted the sex act as representing the supreme expres- 
sion of love between a husband and wife: and yet they 
found themselves unable to respond in sexual inter- 
course. Inhibitions paralyzed them in the relationship 
which they had accepted intellectually as beautiful and 
wonderful. 

A similar phenomenon is to be found in race rela- 
tions. For example, a certain white man grew up 
under conditions in which strong feeling existed be- 
tween the Negro and white races, and he had accepted 
unquestioningly the racial discriminations and taboos 
in regard to eating with Negroes, meeting them so- 
cially, or in any way associating with them on a basis 
of equality. Later experience and study led him as 
an adult to reject his childhood prejudices and to 
commit himself to a policy of meeting with Negroes 
as he would with whites. A day comes when, at a 
restaurant, he finds himself sitting at a table with a 
Negro. He is emotionally upset by the experience: 
he shows evidences of heart palpitation and a general 
state very much like fear. Intellectually he has ac- 
cepted quite a different idea concerning relations be- 
tween the races; emotionally he finds his responses 
the same as those of his childhood and early youth. 
Another man, of wide experience in international rela- 
tions who thought he was released from all racial prej- 
udice, received a disturbing shock when in a word 
test he had to admit that the word Jew aroused in 
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him feelings which showed that his earlier racial 
antipathies were still operative. 

Individuals who have had severe experiences of fear 
continue to react to parallel situations as if they were 
dangerous, though aware that the contrary is true. 
Two illustrations are cases in point. A man of mature 
years finds great difficulty in going to a barbershop to 
have his hair cut. The mere contemplation of a hair- 
cut upsets him and he has the greatest difficulty in 
forcing himself into a shop; in the barber’s chair he 
is terror-stricken. He is quite aware that there is no 
danger in having one’s hair cut, but no rational argu- 
ment will avail to overcome his feelings. Even as a 
boy in his teens he had endured the ridicule of his 
friends and the ignominy of being called a girl rather 
than suffer the agony of entering a barbershop. He 
sought to discover the source of his unreasonable be- 
havior through exploring his early life and found his 
fears associated with experiences altogether forgotten, 
but operative after the lapse of years. Alone at the 
end of a lane, when a very small boy, he had encoun- 
tered a big, burly hired man, carrying a pair of sheep 
shears in his hand, who had frightened the boy se- — 
verely by threatening to cut off his ears. He had run 
to his mother in terror, but she, instead of finding the 
source of his tears, bade him stop crying. When a 
little later, out in the country away from barbershops, 
his father undertook to cut his hair, he screamed and 
struggled in terror. Thinking he was just a naughty 
boy, his parents held him, and in the struggle his ear 
was nipped by the shears; he thought it was cut off. 
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This experience of home haircutting was repeated 
several times, with the result that shears and _ hair- 
cutting became symbols for a situation of danger. The 
present manifestations are but the responses of the 
man’s organism in a situation to which past experience 
has taught his system to react as dangerous. 
The second illustration is that of a man who has 
similar emotional manifestations whenever he finds 
himself in a public assembly and particularly when he 
is to make a speech. Since he is in a work which de- 
mands his speaking in public, a general emotional up- 
set at the thought of such a performance is a serious 
handicap. Upon exploring his earlier life, he has re- 
called embarrassing and painful experiences which ex- 
plain his discomfiture. As a child under six years of 
age, he had been put upon a platform to speak a piece. 
He forgot the lines and felt the disappointment and 
embarrassment of his parents very keenly. Later, when 
at the age of eight he forgot a piece he was to speak 
in school, the teacher punished him by making him 
the object of the scorn of his group. The whole ex- 
perience made of public speaking a dangerous situation 
to which he responds in adult years as childhood ex- 
periences have conditioned him and not as his mature 
judgment dictates. 
Illustrations could be multiplied to show that the re- 
action to a situation as dangerous does not depend upon 
_ the danger actually involved. Rather the response is 
in proportion to the degree of fear which has developed 
through past experiences in this particular area. For- 
tunately the reverse also is true, and individuals can 
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learn through their experiences to meet danger with 
even less fear than might reasonably be expected. Fear 
responses out of proportion to the actual dangers met 
would indicate that the cold hand of early conditioning 
had been laid upon present thinking and effort. 

The illustrations given above are of emotional re- 
sponses resulting from definite first-hand experiences 
of the individual; but such responses may be created 
also through fears engendered by the attitudes of par- 
ents or through the social atmosphere in which the 
child lives in his home or in his group. The little 
child lives in a world in which he is completely de- 
pendent upon the parents and in which his attitudes 
and feelings are influenced, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the attitudes and reactions of those about 
him. Thus he may have first-hand experience of being 
burned by the radiator or stove and so learn to avoid 
touching it; but he may also learn to avoid contact 
with hot objects through fear engendered by the excla- 
mations and attitudes of his parents. Many of the atti- 
tudes and responses described in the early part of the 
chapter, it may be noted, resulted not from experiences 
but from the attitudes of parents. Little children un- 
influenced by points of view other than their own 
make no distinctions regarding other races. The Cau- 
casian child plays as happily with Negro or Oriental as 
with those of his own race; Gentiles choose their play- 
mates readily from those of Jewish faith. But if his 
parents show displeasure, or give evidences of strong 
feeling concerning his choice of playmates, the child 
may feel the stirrings of fear and guilt in associating 
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with those of another race. The little child has no 
feeling either of undue curiosity or embarrassment 
about the sex organs, but if his parents show embarrass- 
ment or shame, or if he is punished for asking ques- 
tions or making explorations of his sex organs, emo- 
tional reactions around sex result. Often “conscience” 
is but the feeling of fear and guilt toward that at which 
parents or the social group have shown horror or 
shame, not the voice of God telling one what is right 
or wrong, but the voice of parents speaking through 
one’s conditioned emotions. Such emotional responses 
are often difficult to deal with because the child has 
known and felt only that his parents were horrified or 
afraid; he has been given no opportunity to understand 
why he should feel as he does. Consequently there is 
an uncertainty and confusion which makes it more dif- 
ficult to locate sources and to release fears than in emo- 
tional responses growing directly out of unfortunate 
experiences. 

An individual who faces personal problems in any 
area where these strong emotional responses are opera- 
tive, finds any effort to meet his present situation so 
biased and warped that rational action is difficult, if 
not impossible. His responses are automatic, instan- 
taneous, and irrational. There is no discrimination in 
race prejudice between desirable and undesirable mem- 
bers of another race; the response is to every individual 
of black, brown, or yellow color. There is no discrimi- 
nation in the field of sex between unfortunate extra- 
marital relations and sexual relations with one’s own 
mate; the response is to sexual relations of any sort. 
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In the presence of strong racial prejudices, sex fears and 
taboos, international fears and antagonisms reason 
takes wings. One literally loses one’s head. That is 
why it is impossible to reason with a mob at a lynching; 
why it is so difficult to consider questions of sex among 
persons dominated by severe taboos; why the war-mon- 
gers can count on infuriating a nation at supposed or 
real threats from a rival or enemy power. As long as 
the paralyzing fears and prejudices are in control, any 
effort of the individual to apply thought to the situa- 
, tion is doomed to defeat in advance. 

There is operative in irrational fear and prejudice the 
emergency physiological and psychological apparatus 
developed in the long animal and human history to 
enable the individual to meet situations of sudden 
danger. This emergency apparatus human beings have 
in common with the higher animals. In the presence 
of danger, the animal or the primitive human response 
is to run and, if cornered, to fight. But survival under 
such circumstances depends upon the speed of the re- 
sponse. If one suddenly meets a possible foe, there is 
not time to consider whether this be friend or enemy; 
the time taken for reflection might mean death. With 
two gunmen, it is a question of seconds as to which 
gets the jump on the other. In animal life, seconds are 
important if the weaker animal is to escape from the 
one that would prey upon it. Consequently these re- 
sponses are immediate and automatic. It is only 
through experience and training that they come under 
rational control. The emergency reactions respond not 
only to situations of real danger but also to those which 
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through emotionally charged experience have come to 
seem dangerous. The latter process is called by some 
psychologists conditioning; the response is designated 


responses can be set off by any single element of the 
dangerous situation. Certain sounds may make one 
respond as if there were robbers in the house, and the 
color red has become an automatic danger signal. So 
certain words and phrases come to be charged with 
emotion; to label a thing “red,” Communism, homo- 
sexuality, racial equality, is to make rational consider- 
ation of it impossible for those emotionally conditioned 
in any of these areas. 

To make clear the conditioning process, it is neces- 
sary to point out the physiological factors. The nervous 
system has two main divisions: the cerebrospinal and 
the autonomic. The cerebrospinal is the control sys- 
tem for relations with the outside world. By means of 
the impressions received through eye, ear, nose, and 
skin, by way of the brain centers, and through connec- 
tions with all the voluntary (“striped”) muscles, the 
individual is able to manage himself in relation to the 
world around him. The autonomic nervous system is 
connected with all the vital organs—heart, lungs, stom- 
ach and intestines—and helps with the aid of the glands 
of internal secretion (the endocrines) to regulate these 
internal functions so vital to the life of the organism. 
But the autonomic nervous system is divided into two 
parts: the cranio-sacral and the sympathetic, and two 
nerves go to every vital organ. These two work in 
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opposition to each other and the balance between them, 
with the regulatory function of the glands, keeps the 
vital organs operating in normal rhythm. But the 
autonomic nervous system is connected directly with 
the cerebrospinal nervous system so that its operation is 
influenced by what the contact with the outside world 
shows to be the situation the organism is facing. In 
times of sudden and extreme danger, the sympathetic 
nervous system comes automatically into predominating 
control. The result is that to meet the emergency, 
where extraordinary effort in running or fighting is 
needed, the heart beat is accelerated, the breathing is in- 
creased, and the digestive and eliminatory processes, 
temporarily not needed in the emergency, are slowed 
up. Further, the sympathetic nervous system connects 
with the adrenal gland, and in emergency adrenalin is 
thrown into the blood, which resuscitates muscles and 
helps coagulate blood, thus further reinforcing the 
emergency equipment for flight or fighting. In short, 
there is a complete setting aside of the normal function- 
ing of the organism in order to enable the individual to 
meet the emergency danger successfully. 

Anyone has seen the external evidences of this phe- 
nomenon when a cat suddenly meets a dog: the arch- 
ing of back, the straightening of fur, the whole set of 
the animal shows that something extraordinary is tak- 
ing place; but even this does not show what drastic 
changes are taking place in the internal functions. A 
half-grown kitten, paralyzed by fright in a fight with 
a grown cat, would not eat and was generally upset 
for two days, evidently because of what had happened 
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to the digestive and eliminatory processes in the pres- 
ence of this sudden danger. This is a common mani- 
festation among human beings in the presence of any 
particularly crucial event, where failure would be dis- 
astrous, such as when an individual faces final exam- 
inations, when he is about to make a particularly im- 
portant speech, when he is undertaking a new enter- 
prise. Those dealing with children realize that consti- 
pation or stomach disorders may be due to the pressure 
of events which have been too much for the little child, 
and that by way of the sympathetic nervous system 
the organism has been upset through being placed on 
an emergency basis to meet the extraordinary circum- 
stances. This is the mechanism the coach uses when 
he “has to get his team mad” before they can really 
win the game; and second-wind is the rallying of the 
organism through the sympathetic nervous system and 
adrenal secretion to meet extraordinary demands. 

The difficulty in our modern life is that the emer- 
gency system is put into drive through threats to secur- 
ity and even to life without opportunity for the appro- 
priate physical response for getting out of danger. If 
the individual is able to use superhuman efforts in 
flight or fighting, thus at once using up the surplus 
energy, the organism soon comes back to normal. But 
if conditions are such that he cannot use physical en- 
ergy and yet the feeling of danger persists, then the 
organism remains upset for an overlong period. . In 
the presence of danger about which nothing can be 
done, the emergency apparatus goes into drive and 
manifests itself in heart palpitations, rapid breathing, 
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digestive or intestinal upsets and all the inner feelings 
of sinking at the pit of the stomach, the sense of de- 
pression, headaches, and similar common phenomena. 

The complicated nature of nervous functioning 
makes it difficult to distinguish between so-called or- 
ganic and functional types of physical disorder. It is 
dangerous, therefore, for the lay counselor to deal with 
cases of severe conditioning or of extreme emotion. 
Since fear or other strong emotion may affect any of 
the vital organs by way of the action of the sympa- 
thetic nervous system, an individual may develop the 
symptoms of almost any type of physical disorder with- 
‘out any distinctly organic source. Stomach symptoms 
may arise from a gastric ulcer, but they also come from 
the malfunctioning of the digestive processes because 
of intense emotion. Constipation may be due to a stop- 
page in the intestines and dysentery from a tropical 
germ; but they are also caused by emotional upheaval. 
There may be organic heart difficulties, but all the 
manifestations of heart trouble may arise in the ab- 
sence of any organic condition to account for them. 
So-called neuritis may be due to inflamed nerves, but 
an individual may suffer all his discomforts with no 
such physical cause. Sick headaches come from pres- 
sure on nerve centers or from overloading the stomach 
with rich food, but extra pressures of work and anxiety 
as to the outcome of effort produce the same result. 
Operations have been performed for appendicitis which 
seemed called for by the acuteness of the symptoms 
when there proved to be no abnormality in the organ 
\ removed. Only an expert who can make or secure an 
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adequate physical diagnosis dare take the responsibility 
for making the decision as between “organic” and 
“functional” disorders. To fail to operate on a dis- 
eased appendix is more serious than to remove a sound 
one. It is evident why some individuals in the past 
have been held by doctors to have serious if not fatal 
maladies when there proved to be no diseased condi- 
tion. On the other hand, ailments which are func- 
tional in their origin may, if prolonged, become organic 
in their later stages. If the experts have so much 
difficulty in distinguishing between emotional and or- 
ganic sources of physical disorder it is evident why the 
lay counselor is in no position to take responsibility for 
such diagnosis. When there are acute physical symp- 
toms, the case is probably too difficult for lay help. 
The counselor may help individuals with temporary 
or minor maladjustments, but he should not attempt 
to deal with the more complex problems. 

A second reason why it is unsafe for the lay coun- 
_ selor to attempt cases involving extreme emotion is that 
the emotional reliving of experiences necessary for the 
reconditioning process is likely to be too severe. For 
example, a boy whose fears had their origin in an early 
illness so severe that he experienced some of the ele- 
ments of the death trauma, was not released from his 
fears until his work with a psychiatrist brought him 
again into the experience of the death threat and al- 
lowed him to go through the physical sensations of 
the earlier experience without dying. Only a skilled 
person would dare take the responsibility for deciding 
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in such a case whether the manifestations were evidence 
of an emotional or an organic crisis. So also out of ex- 
treme emotional difficulty there comes such compulsion 
to actions dangerous to the individual himself or to 
others that many a patient in an exploration of his 
past becomes too dangerous or too irresponsible for any 
but an expert to handle. There is much truth in the 
statement that a psychoanalysis is comparable in the 
emotional realm to a major surgical operation in the 
physiological one and may be undertaken only by a 
therapist who has qualifications comparable to those 
of the surgeon. 

This means that in dealing with fears and prejudices 
the lay counselor does not attempt psychoanalysis in the 
technical sense of the term. However, in many cases 
with which he has a right to deal, he can succeed in 
releasing fears and other negative emotions by helping 
individuals to explore and clarify their past experiences 
sufficiently to escape the bondage of handicaps whose 
origin he does not know. Particularly will he give 
himself to helping individuals face their present cir- 
cumstances in such a way that they need not pile up 
unnecessary emotion, but may learn to manage life 
more adequately through new insights and attitudes. 
Where positive and understanding behavior can re- 
place that which has been negative and blind, old fears 
and prejudices tend to disappear. 

Further insight into the possibilities for correction of 
adult prejudices and fears can be gained by observing 
the methods employed by the child psychologist in 
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releasing a child from such fears. John B. Watson* 
found in his researches with little children that they 
displayed no natural fear reaction to furry animals, as 
some had claimed, but that he could easily produce 
this fear response by showing fright and strong emo- 
tion as he was about to touch the animal. So a con- 
ditioned fear was produced. Then he found that he 
could release him from the fear reaction by taking the 
_ child, who had confidence in him, and showing trust 
and approval as together they stroked the animal. Posi- 
tive experiences with the animal released the child from 
the negative fear reactions. Another illustration of 
this type of treatment for releasing fear is that of the 
child for whom the sound of vacuum cleaners and 
similar household devices held great terror. The fear 
was found to have originated as the child watched a 
hairdresser using a blower to dry her mother’s hair 
when she had been terrified lest the mother was being 
hurt. This became a conditioned response to all ma- 
chines that whirred like blowers. The mother provided 
for the child experiences with the hair blower under 
her care and protection until the little girl came to 
feel (not just to see) that the mother was not afraid 
and that it did her no harm. After several such ex- 
periences the fear disappeared. Many people who have 
had accidents in cars are wise enough to drive a car 
again immediately afterwards. The substitution of an 
immediate positive and successful experience for the 
1 Watson, John B., The Psychological Care of the Infant, Chapter II; 


Behaviorism (Revised Edition), pp. 158-164; Psychologies of 1925, Chap- 
ters 2 and 3. 
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negative and fear-producing one prevents a possible 
emotional conditioning which would be a handicap in 
driving. For little children the positive experience is 
secured most quickly by association with someone in 
whom they have confidence and with whom they feel 
secure. 

‘In general, the principle on which individuals break 

conditioned fears and prejudices is that of securing new 
and positive experiences in the area where conditioning 
has taken place through negative and fear-producing 
ones. ‘Tredwell Smith found in his experiment with 
university students that two week-end experiences in 
cultured Negro homes in Harlem, New York City, 
where they listened to music, participated in social 
events, and in other ways had positive and satisfying ex- 
periences with the Negro race, resulted in measurable 
changes in attitude, and that these changed attitudes 
were still found to persist a year later on a retesting of 
the individuals.’ A bridegroom, whose bride is bound 
by unconscious sex fears so that she cannot respond to 
the sexual act, may set off the conditioned response and 
even intensify it by aggressive demands; but if he has 
the patience to woo his bride until her fears are released 
by her experiences of love-making and sexual relations 
with him, he may be able to undo the emotional dam- 
age which otherwise would wreck their marriage. 

The method of new and positive experience, how- 
ever, is difficult to secure in most areas in which the 
counselor deals with adults. It is possible to control 


2Smith, Tredwell, An Experiment in Modifying Attitudes Toward the 
Negro, being published in Archives of Psychology. 
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conditions sufficiently to give a little child the strong 
positive experience necessary to undo the conditioning, 
but similarly controlled environment is usually impos- 
sible for adults. They are likely to encounter as many 
negative experiences to reinforce their prejudices and 
fears as positive ones which would tend to release them. 
Because of the conditioning already in effect one nega- 
tive experience can offset many positive ones owing to 
the strong fear response which accompanies it. For 
example, a boy who was recovering from so strong a 
conditioning to fear of death that he could hardly leave 
home and adventure into the precarious world outside, 
was walking one day in a city street. A pane of glass 
from an office window fell and killed the man next to 
him. This single experience offset many positive and 
successful ones that had preceded it. In race relations, 
also, unfortunate experiences with other races occur 
frequently enough in the give and take of life to offset 
the happy and positive ones for those with strong 
prejudices. There is enough danger and precariousness 
in the world to make it difficult for one beset with para- 
lyzing fears to secure positive experiences. Further- 
more the individual brings his fears to even the positive 
experiences and as a result they are often negative in 
their effect. This was true of the man who was afraid 
to have his hair cut. Each experience was so emotion- 
ally intense that even though no further danger de- 
veloped, he came out of each with his conditioning re- 
inforced rather than counteracted. 

Fears and prejudices can sometimes be fe cbtiditiateed 
by going back in memory to the experiences which 
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have caused the difficulty, by recounting them and get- 
ting the emotion out in all its intensity in relation to a 
counselor who keeps calm and is not upset by the 
emotion, and by reliving the experiences in the light 
‘of his more mature status. There can be present in 
such reliving all the elements which are used to elim- 
inate fears in a little child. The person relives the ex- 
perience imaginatively; but since he tells it to a coun- 
selor in whom he has confidence and with whom he 
is in rapport, the imaginative reliving takes place in a 
positive atmosphere. There is opportunity for venting 
the emotions which have been repressed and piled up 
during the years, so that the effect of catharsis is ob- 
tained by the very retelling. In the childhood situa- 
tions, there was always uncertainty and confusion be- 
cause one did not understand what it was all about, 
while in the reliving one brings to the experience his 
maturer insights so that it looks and feels different to 
him. Because of the circumstances surrounding the 
early events, the result tended always to be negative, 
whereas in his relations with the counselor at a more 
mature period of life he comes out of the experience 
positively and successfully.” Thus the man who was 
afraid to have his hair cut was able to release himself 
from his fear by going back imaginatively to the end of 
the lane and by reliving his encounter with the sheep 
shears and his later struggles with his father. This 


8 Some psychologists think it is unnecessary to go back to the earlier ex- 
periences; that the same result can be secured by giving the individual 
opportunity to work out his emotions in relation to present situations 
where these patterns of fear are involved. 
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imaginative reliving is not a completely certain method 
nor can it substitute for new first-hand experience, but 
it does provide a way to release oneself and others from 
fears or prejudices which paralyze present action. 


CHAPTER VII 
DEVELOPING INTELLIGENT SELF-DIRECTION 


Personal problems can be solved effectively only as 
the individual has developed a reasonable ability to 
make his own decisions in the face of life’s situations 
and as he has learned te.take intelligent responsibility 
for the directién’ ‘of ‘tris life. Habits of intelligent action 
may be developed, within the limits of their capacity, 
knowledge,.. ‘and scxpetiétice, ven in children. Little 
children can begin Very, early tq connect present hap- 
penings:with § icatuses someivhat.t témote from the imme- 
diate cohsequence. ‘For example, a child is able to see 
the relation between a cold which has developed and 
earlier happenings which caused it. Such a child will 
be heard to say: “I wonder why Johnnie got a cold? 
Did he get too tired, or did someone else have a cold 
and give it to him?” He soon sees the connection be- 
tween resting in bed and getting over a cold, and so is 
willing when he needs treatment to stay in bed and 
keep quiet without protest; whereas if he did so merely 
because his mother said he must, many devices of re- 
wards and punishments would be required to accom- 
plish the result and the child would learn nothing sig- 
nificant from experience. Children will come to see 
the relation between a tense situation in their group 
and the way they have managed their group affairs 
and so be encouraged to build up a more desirable form 
of group activity. Thus they come to act intelligently 
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and responsibly because they understand the sources of 
their difficulties and are able to foresee the results of 
their immediate action. 
Adults, because of their wider knowledge and ex- 
perience and because of the greater development of 
the brain structure, are able to connect events and their 
consequences involving a wider gap in time and space. 
They are able to see, for example, that failure of crops 
or famine are due to earlier factors, that they result 
from inadequate attention to planting or to conserving 
resources. They may even, little by little, come to see 
that a widespread depression is not an “act of God,” 
but the consequence of man’s ignorance or selfishness. 
Anyone who acts in the present in recognition of the 
relation of current happenings to events out of which 
they grew, and because he foresees the possibility of 
different results in the future, is learning through ex- 
perience to give intelligent self-direction to life. He 
sees why he is acting as he is and he takes responsi- 
bility for that action because he sees where it leads. 
Whenever an individual refrains from impulsive ac- 
tion and decides what he will do in the light of prob- 
able consequences, he is acting intelligently. Because 
of the more complicated forms his memory and imagi- 
nation can take, as compared even with the higher 
animals, a human being can picture in advance of do- 
ing a thing more than one way of managing his af- 
fairs and the consequences which would probably fol- 
low from each, and can choose then between these 
probable consequences. Out of the ability to learn 
from his own and others’ past experience through con- 
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necting consequences with events that produced them, 
he is able to figure out ways of managing the present 
to insure more desirable conditions in the future. He 
is able to criticize and revise his action as he progresses, 
suiting it more definitely to the circumstances he is 
facing and adapting it as progress is made. In his 
facing of situations, he has the capacity to choose on 
the basis of the values which are furthered or denied 
in any course of action. Thus he can develop purposes 
which embody the values he considers worth while, can 
form ideals against which he evaluates his conduct, can 
set up goals and take steps for their realization. 

The development of the ability to choose and act 
intelligently is admitted by all as a possibility for truly 
capable individuals; but many would question whether 
it is within the range of the rank and file who make 
up the major part of the population. The results of 
intelligence testing have been used: to throw doubt 
upon the capacity of the average man to reach this 
level of intelligent self-direction. Since the army intel- 
ligence tests, for example, seemed to show that the 
average mental age is that of a fourteen-year-old, it 
has been argued that the average individual cannot be 
expected to choose and act intelligently. 

Such interpretations of the results of intelligence test- 
ing are widely challenged at the present time both in 
theory and in practice. While they are called intelli- 
gence tests, they are in fact tests of various kinds of 
capacity. They show capacity in whatever the test tests, 
and no more. Some of them have to do with response 
to verbal and other symbols and capacity for abstract 
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reasoning, such as are needed in finishing high school 
and college courses as ordinarily set up; others are tests 
of ability to deal with concrete situations and to under- 
stand and respond to one’s fellows. They show some- 
thing of the degree and range of difficulty of problems 
the individual can solve, and the speed with which he 
can work. In brief, the intelligence tests furnish vari- 
ous measures of the individual in terms of established 
norms of what might be expected of the majority of 
persons of his age, and give some indication of the 
adequacy of his capacity for various tasks." They do 
show that individuals differ widely in any capacity 
tested, and they are useful in predicting the capability 
of individuals to do such things as finishing a college 
course or succeeding at a given kind of work. They 
are instruments to help in adapting educational prep- 
aration and life responsibility to varying ability, but 
they do not answer the question of whether, within the 
limits of responsibility the individual will be called 
upon to assume, he can choose and act intelligently. 

Practical experiments in education would seem to 
show that individuals of varying ability are educable, 
provided the education is set to their level of capacity. 
Even those of low intelligence develop ability to think 
and to manage their affairs in more simple circum- 
stances and relationships.” In a competitive world, 
persons of lesser ability may be exploited by the ruthless 
of higher ability. But wherever teachers or counselors 
are willing to co-operate with the less favored in facing 


1 See Pintner, Rudolph, Intelligence Testing, pp. 28, 51-56. 
2 See Selected Bibliography, pp. 306-7. 
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their situations in life, such persons may be enabled to 
meet their life responsibilities with a reasonable degree 
of understanding. 

The inability of many individuals to think and de- 
cide for themselves seems to be due more to faulty 
education and unfavorable environment than to lack 
of native capacity. Such ability has to be learned just 
as does walking or talking, reading or writing. The 
life of children and young people is set up too gen- 
erally on the assumption that the young in home, 
school, church, and community must accept the direc- 
tion of adults, that they may not make their own de- 
cisions and themselves take initiative and responsibility. 
It is true that children and adolescents are given many 
responsibilities or tasks, which adults set and direct, 
whether they be chores in the home, lessons at school, 
or services in the church; but adults assume the respon- 
sibility for deciding upon the tasks and for seeing to 
it that they are properly carried through. Such activity 
represents training little more conducive to intelligent 
self-direction than the work of a slave who does what 
his master directs. Training in responsibility comes 
only as individuals have a chance to plan what they 
will do and how they will do it and as they take the 
consequences of the success or failure of their endeay- 
ors. The two factors of personal planning and taking 
the consequences enter too little into the training of 
the young. The initiative is with adults and the con- 
sequences are not in the endeavor itself, as is true in 
adequate adult life, but extraneous ones imposed by 
adults to show their approval or disapproval. As a 
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result, we find that many individuals come to the 
age of maturity with inadequate experience for its 
fundamental responsibilities in managing themselves 
or taking their share in the common life. Having 
grown up under conditions which have taught them 
to follow habit and custom unquestioningly and to take 
orders from those in authority in church and state, they 
do not, as a result, have the ability to think and act for 
themselves. They lack this skill as they lack any other 
: skill they have never had a chance to learn. 

An elaborate system of machinery has been devel- 
oped to continue for adults the same kind of direction 
which is given to children. The industrial and busi- 
ness system is set up with supervisors and bosses to 
direct and keep people at their work; an elaborate 
system of propaganda is utilized in politics to see to 
it that people vote as those in control wish; various 
efforts are made through laws and police regulations 
to make up for personal irresponsibility; and an au- 
thoritative form of religion puts a premium on accept- 
ance of and conformity to what the churches and the 
ministers direct. The practices are defended on the 
ground that the rank and file of people do not wish 
and are not able to assume intelligent self-direction, 
whereas the fact is that they have been brought up 
through a system of education placing a premium on 
adult direction and childish acceptance, with the re- 
sult that individuals have inadequate preparation for 
the mature responsibilities of thought and decision 
which most of them could otherwise assume. 

The basis for all learning is the fact that the human 
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organism is set for activity, and that through activity 
habits and attitudes are learned. The basis for the 
ineradicable tendency of a healthy human being to 
be doing something is found in the very structure of 
the native equipment. Muscles, when rested, develop 
a tension which demands release and makes it intoler- 
able to the individual not to move in some way. ‘Tissue 
tension is reinforced by other recurring internal pres- 
sures which push the organism to activity. Hunger 
and thirst are recurring pressures within the organism 
which make the individual restless and stimulate him 
to take action for their relief. Beginning with ado- 
lescence, and perhaps earlier, sex development produces 
other recurring inner pressures with their accompany- 
ing tension. These undifferentiated inborn pressures 
are what the psychoanalysts call dzbido, the energy 
which repeatedly is stored up in the tensions of the 
organism and which demands release. All of these 
internal tensions press the organism to activity of some 
sort and are occasions for learning appropriate and 
desirable habits of life, or in the case of an unfavor- 
able environment, of inappropriate and undesirable 
forms of behavior. 

Children are everlastingly active, manipulating and 
exploring everything within the range of possibility, 
and they learn for themselves through these activities, 
quite without any direct efforts on the part of parents 
or teachers to guide their learning. As children grow 
a little older, the impulse to activity manifests itself 
in the endless questions about everything, as to what 
it is, why it is, and what it is for, which are the despair 
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of adults who come within their range. The vitality 
of children makes them try all sorts of acts that seem 
useless—climbing over furniture, negotiating fences 
and walls when there is a sidewalk which could 
easily be used, trying themselves out in the traffic 
or on trucks or cars. Learning by ceaseless, undirected 
activity, even in the life of the child who has a maxi- 
mum of supervision provided in his education, occupies 
a large place in the development of his personality 
as he tries for himself to get around in his world. 
Trying for oneself and succeeding or failing is the basis 
of all education. The individual has to find out for 
himself and develop his own habits if he is to learn. 
Instruction, at best, is an adult attempt to make chil- 
dren understand what will happen to them if they 
do something they are about to do. Practice with 
success and satisfaction tends to develop the activity 
into a habit; practice with failure and dissatisfaction, 
tends to lead to the discontinuance of any particular 
_ kind of activity.” 

But parents, teachers, and other adults discovered, 
long before there was any modern science of psychol- 
ogy, that they could control this activity. Since they 
were in authority, they could see to it that children 
found it uncomfortable, if not indeed painful, to do 
what adults disapproved; and that they found it com- 
fortable, if not indeed pleasurable, to do what adults 

3 See Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, Vol. II, “The Laws of 
Learning,” Chapters II and III; Gates, Arthur I., Psychology for Students of 


Education, Chapter VIII; Kilpatrick, Wm. H., Foundations of Method, 
Chapters II-IV. 
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wished. So there has developed a widely used system 
of checks on the free activity of children in the way 
of rewards and punishments. These include manifes- 
tations of approval or disapproval, social ostracism or 
social acceptance, and various forms of inflicting pain 
or offering rewards. 

The process of controlling activity so that children 
will learn what adults wish them to learn is called by 
some psychologists “conditioning.” It is the basis of 
animal training from house-breaking the pet to de- 
veloping the elaborate responses of trained animals. 
The animal is punished by the trainer if he fails to 
respond, and is immediately rewarded with some espe- 
cially liked food when he does what the trainer 
wishes. Parents have developed many similar devices 
of punishment and reward in training their children. 
The conventional school has\a whole system of fail- 
ures, promotions, and graduations, not to speak of 
immediate rewards and punishments, to ensure that 
the child learns what he often does not want to learn. 
When the more aggressive and resourceful child 
causes trouble in the process of being made to conform 
to adult patterns, his antagonistic behavior is imme- 
diately laid to his own stubbornness rather than to 
any possibility of error in the process; and when as a 
non-conformist in social usage, political affairs, or 
religious beliefs and observances, he carries this re- 
sistance on into adult life, his conduct is blamed forth- 
with upon his own dangerous tendencies rather than 
to any possible imperfection in the social process. But 
for the average individual the process of conditioning 
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works and adults succeed in imposing upon the next 
generation the patterns they approve. In primitive 
society, such conformity is secured through a wide- 
spread system of taboos and sanctions; in modern life 
he who adopts the mores or customary form of be- 
havior is acceptable to the group, whereas the one who 
goes against group custom is threatened with insecurity 
through various forms of social disapproval or ostra- 
cism. Conditioning individuals to follow approved 
habits constitutes, then, the prevailing form of edu- 
cation. 

The difficulty with the development of personality 
characteristics through training or conditioning is that 
it makes for mechanical, automatic and often irrational 
behavior. When it succeeds, it succeeds too well. 
When one who has been educated in this way faces life, 
he responds immediately and automatically as he has 
been taught to act. In the routine habits of dressing, 
eating, and the like, it makes for economy in life’s af- 
fairs; but unfortunately the response is equally irra- 
tional and automatic in attitudes and conduct mani- 
fested in racial and national prejudice, in sex taboos, in 
blind following of the status quo in economics and 
politics, and in religious intolerance. The perfectly 
conditioned individual is an automaton and as such 
lacks any basis for the remaking of his attitudes and 
his conduct in the face of changing conditions, nor is 
he adequately prepared to meet the unexpected and 
the unpredictable which make up so much of life. 
One source of neurotic difficulties is the maladjustment 
between set attitudes and patterns of conduct learned 
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thus automatically in youth, and the changed condi- 
tions of life a man faces as an adult. 

The vast majority of individuals under present con- 
ditions have developed their personality traits chiefly 
through undirected learning or through the formation 
of fixed habits by a “conditioning” process, and it is 
for this reason, rather than for lack of native capacity, 
that they have failed to acquire the power of intelligent 
self-direction. Unaided learning puts the individual 
too largely at the mercy of circumstances and deprives 
him of the resources available through the long experi- 
ence of the race. Even if he survives in the process, 
his personal characteristics are often those he has hit 
upon, and, as such, are likely not to be the best possible, 
if indeed they are not entirely inadequate. The “con- 
ditioning” process may result in characteristics which 
are socially more approved, but which leave the one 
so trained less adequately equipped in the matter of 
real independence and resourcefuless than the one who 
has learned in the hard and unguided school of experi- 
ence. At best he has learned on a primitive and animal 
level; little or no use has been made in his education 
of the possibilities for intelligent action which belong 
to human beings. The individual does what he does 
and is the kind of person he is because that is what he 
is supposed to do and to become, with a minimum of 
understanding of what it is all about. 

Fortunately for the success of individuals in solving 
their problems, human beings have the capacity to 
learn through insight. Even in undirected activity of 
the “trial and error” type, learning is not, as the Ges- 
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talt psychologists emphasize," a completely blind 
process. The individual finds the solution of his prob- 
lem, not alone by trying various possibilities at random 
until he hits upon the one which works, but also by 
developing in the process an insight into the relation 
of means to ends. So Kohler, in his experiments with 
apes, found that these higher animals did not go at 
it blindly; they came to see the possibility of using the 
stick in the enclosure to reach the food on the outside, 
or of taking boxes and climbing up on them to get 
the fruit beyond their reach.” Observation of little 
children correspondingly shows that they do not 
blindly try one thing after another until they solve 
their problems, but that they size up situations and 
come to see the relationship of means to ends in their 
endeavors. It is this capacity to see relationships and 
to find meanings in life situations which is the basis 
for intelligent self-direction. Any item in experience 
comes to have meaning as it is seen in its relation to 
the larger whole of which it is a part. Thus the mean- 
ing of a chair as something to sit upon comes not 
alone because in its structure it is adapted to this use, 
but also because it is found in the setting of a room. 
If the situation changes so that an individual needs to 
reach something beyond his height, then the meaning 
of the chair may become “something to climb upon.” 
If suddenly a dangerous person comes into the room 

4 Woodworth, Robert S., Contemporary Schools of Psychology, pp. 117- 
123; Wheeler and Perkins, Principles of Mental Development, pp. 246-593 
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and an individual has to defend himself from unex- 
pected attack, the significance of the chair may sud- 
denly change in the new situation to an instrument 
of defense. Its new meanings develop, not through a 
modification in the chair, but through a change in the 
“configuration” in which it is found. 

The same principle holds in larger social relation- 
ships. The person who is carrying out some small 
mechanical operation in an industrial process finds little 
meaning in his task; but the craftsman of another 
period, who saw each single operation in relation to a 
completed product, found meaning and incentive in all 
he did. The items of routine and drudgery in home or 
work come to take on significance when they are seen 
as contributing to a finer home life or to the welfare 
of the social order. Meaning for any part of life grows 
out of seeing its relationship to the social whole and 
to the scheme of things of which it is a part; and this 
ability to see immediate events in their larger relation- 
ships is essential to intelligent self-direction of life. 

The possibility of developing the capacity for intelli- 
gent self-direction is still open to adults, even when 
their earlier education has failed in this regard; and it 
is the fostering of that kind of truly adult personality 
which constitutes the goal of individual counseling and 
of group education for children as well as adults. The 
attainment of such independence is of first importance 
for mental health and successful living. Life for very 
few persons remains secure and stable. Financial difh- 
culties, changes in the family situation through death, 
vocational uncertainties, enter into the lives of the most 
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favored. Therefore, an individual of healthy person- 
ality is one who has the equipment to meet changed 
and changing | circumstances. One who lives his life 
on a basis of fixed habits is upset and maladjusted 
through changed conditions and finds new adjust- 
ments difficult if not disastrous. But he who from early 
childhood has learned to meet each situation by look- 
ing at it squarely and understanding the consequences 
of events, is qualified to meet the uncertainities to be 
encountered in adult life because he has developed 
personal techniques for meeting change. He is capable 
_ of intelligent self-direction. 


CHAPTER VIII 
RELATIONS OF CHILDREN AND PARENTS 


The problems of children are basically related to 
conditions in the home and to attitudes and behavior 
of the parents and other members of the family. In- 
deed, there is no place where the interrelation of 
personal and social problems is more evident. It is 
often forgotten by adults that life presents problems to 
children as great, in proportion to their age, as any 
placed before their elders. Parents and teachers have 
to handle children; but children have to get along 
with parents and teachers. Too often the child must 
find his way under the guidance of parents who are 
unreasonable and immature. Frequently he feels as 
lonely and baffled as the adult when the circumstances 
of life become difficult. In solving the personal prob- 
lems of children the parents and the home situation 
are inevitably involved. 
~ The focus of difficulty in the relations of children 
.and parents is often found in the problem of discipline. 
Sometimes children suffer from too severe discipline. 
A casé in point is found in the adult difficulties of 
a man who had had a tryannical and cruel father. 
As a grown man he found himself always fighting 
his superior officer with the result that he was dis- 
charged from one position after another. As he re- 
viewed his early experience he realized that he had as 
a small boy developed a deep resentment and hatred 
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of his father. He had put himself through gymnastic 
exercises that he might become strong enough one 
day to lick him, and he looked forward to the time 
when he would be big enough to do this. When he 
was near fourteen and his goal seemed about to be 
realized his father died. His problem had never been 
solved, and he was spending his life fighting any 
manifestation of the father’s autocratic control, but 
_ he constantly failed because his superiors were always 
too much for him, as his father had been. 

At times the child’s problem results from exactly 
the opposite attitudes and conduct on the part of 
parents. Reacting from the severe discipline which 
they had as children and adopting a falsely interpreted 
doctrine of freedom, parents sometimes leave a child 
without the direction and discipline which is neces- 
sary to his development. A spoiled child, who does' 

as he pleases and who rules the home and his parents 
according to his whims, is no better prepared for the 
3 responsibilities of life than the one who has suffered 
from repressive and cruel discipline. An illustration 
is the case of a child of four who was given too much 
care by his parents. He was unable to feed or dress 
himself, would not drink out of a glass, but insisted 
upon a bottle which has parents had to hold. He 
would not be left alone at night, and the mother and 
father often had to go to bed at six-thirty because 
the child insisted upon it. Looking into the home 
situation it was found by the child psychologist that 
the parents had always given him overprotection and 
care; for example, he was never allowed to play with 
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other children because of the fear of the parents that 
he would catch germs. To do anything about the 
situation, it was necessary to discover why these two 
people had behaved in such a way as to unfit their 
child completely for meeting the situations of life. 
Interviews with the parents revealed that the mother 
had been the oldest child in her family, and even before 
fully grown had been compelled to leave the house 
early for work in order to help to keep the family fed 
and clothed. She felt she had been deprived of her 
childhood and had had to face the harsh side of life 
too early. She made up her mind that if ever she had 
a child, it should be the only one and should have 
a life quite different from her own. The father’s father 
had been exceedingly harsh, and the boy had resolved 
that when he married, he would be an ideal father. 
Thus both parents, in compensation for their own de- 
privations, were conspiring to spoil their own child. 

© Often the very good child has been hurt emotionally 
by the parents’ type of discipline quite as much as has 
the spoiled one. One child of twelve was so good 
that she had never done anything of which her 
mother would not approve. She was so responsible, so 
thoughtful, so ready to assume the role of servant or 
mistress in the household, that she was indispensable. 
This child spent all her spare time in preparing Sun- 
day School lessons, reading the Bible and doing things 
for others. Everyone was impressed by her angelic 
qualities and there were those who said that she was 
too good to live. This child occupied much time at 
daydreams, in which God appeared to her as a father- 
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person with a long beard and kind eyes. She talked 
to him about her problems, and he advised her never 
to have a selfish thought and always to be considerate 
of her sickly mother. Questioning the child as to 
where she had got these ideas, it became evident that 
she had built up her conception of God from her 
mother’s accounts of her grandfather. The child was 
very fearful, and she said that God came and took 
her by the hand and talked with her. Tracing back 
her history, it was discovered that she had always been 
“mother’s little angel” and had been praised for her 
goodness from the first year of her life. Emphasis 
had always been placed on goodness by her parents, 
and the idea of badness, which people ordinarily have 
had to face, had been left out entirely in her bringing 
up. Each time she was confronted by a new experi- 
ence, it was colored for her in terms of this perfect 
pattern of life which had been consistently emphasized. 
If the parents could have been persuaded when she 

was younger to let the child be herself, this patholog- 
ical development of goodness might not have taken 
place. At the age of twelve, time must be spent with 
her, as well as with her parents, to help her to face 
life as it really is, so she may have some hope of a 
sense of security and achievement as an adult. 

“The difficulty with some discipline is the fact that 
it is actually the manifestation of the irritation or the 
anger of the parent at the conduct of the child rather 

,than the inevitable consequence of his actions. Spank- 
ing, refusing to have anything to do with the child, 
and other similar forms of punishment are too fre- 
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quently the parents’ way of letting off their own emo- 
tion. The child unconsciously appraises them as _ 
such _and_responds._by | efforts to get-even with and_ 
punish the parents in turn. Helpful discipline is that! 
in which the child su fers the consequences of his 
own action rather than that which is imposed arbi- 
trarily by parents for the purpose of making him do 
what the parents want. Children resist the latter as. 
unfair, even when repeatedly used, whereas they soon 
accept the punishment which grows logically out of 
the situation as fair, and learn to profit from it. So 
if a child who refuses to eat is compelled to go with- 
out food, he soon learns to eat; if, when he cannot 
get along with somebody else, he is removed from 
the situation, he soon learns to “play the game” with 
other children; if while playing carelessly with an object 
causes harm to himself or the furniture, he accepts 
its being taken from him and learns thereby to use it 
more carefully. A child who has been prevented by 
his parents from eating candy before meals, gets at 
the candy one morning before they are up. As a 
result, he is sick, and all the parent needs to do is to 
make clear the relation between the candy-eating and 
the illness. Such types of punishment make for intelli- 
gent learning because they bring recognition of the 
consequences as growing directly out of the event. The 
parent then in discipline becomes the interpreter of the 
larger experience of adults, and increasingly the child 
recognizes discipline for what it is: an attempt to pre- 
vent bad experiences by letting him suffer the conse- 
quences of his action. Modifications of this procedure 
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of course need to be introduced where the consequences 


would be too severe. 


The tendency of parents to mix feelings with com- | 


mands or prohibitions which ought to have their 
validation in consequences rather than in emotion ‘ 
needs to be given careful attention because of the last- | 


ing effects such experience can have on the child’s dee) 


velopment. The admonition to do or not to doa thing 
because it hurts mother’s feelings or makes mother 
feel badly makes it practically impossible for the child 
to weigh action on an objective basis. The degree to 
which the child cares for the parent is often the meas- 
ure of the guilt that he feels in later life in relation 
to an act which may be justified but which he cannot 
do because this early conditioning may be uncon- 
sciously operative. Most of the cases of irrational com- 
pulsions of conscience have their origin in such early 
experiences. The individual who is thus influenced 
faces the conflict between what he rationally has de- 
cided to do and what he irrationally is prevented from 
doing. If he does it he is the prey of a sense of guilt, 
and if he does not do it he has to distrust his own 
basic judgment. 

This weapon of appeal to love or care for the par- 
ents is such a potent means of control that the wisest 
parent cannot be sure he is above the temptation to 
use it selfishly. Many a mother’s assertions that she 
wants her daughter to do something is negatived by 
the more subtle ways she uses to show that the doing 
will really cause her pain. Hence, she has the satis- 
faction of appearing unselfish, and of yet compelling 
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conformity to her desire. “I have been urging Mary 
to go, and not to pay any attention to my headache,” 
means too often that the headache is always ready 
upon Mary’s proposal to go, and is an effective de- 
terrent. The mother who uses feelings as a means of 
control, often makes evident to the child, by explicit 
statement or implicit inference, that she has spent her 
life giving up things for the child and that it is only 
fair that such sacrifice should be appreciated and re- 
turned. Such a mother needs to be reminded that 
the child did not ask to be born, and that she has 
failed as a mother if she has not secured in her very 
care of the child an adequate recompense for what 
she has given. In any case of adjustment between 
parents and children, the issue should never be allowed 
to become: “You wouldn’t do that if you loved me.” 
Whatever is right or wrong for the individual to do 
‘must be decided on its own merits, and not on an 
emotional appeal by the parents. 

While parents have long held the right to punish 
a child if his conduct was unacceptable or needed 
to be corrected, they tend to forget that quite uncon- 
sciously their conduct is also under the scrutiny and 
the judgment of the child. If the parent is unfair, 
if he is inconsiderate, if he is negligent or unconcerned, 
there are ways of punishment that can be administered 
by the child even in the best families. A mother who 
was very careful about the family diet was surprised 
to hear her son remark before guests that he never 
had anything decent to eat in that house. She did 
not recognize that the remark had nothing to do with 
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the food but was a criticism of her at a vulnerable 
place. Another pious mother was troubled almost to 
distraction because her son had told her repeatedly that 
he didn’t believe in God. To her that was the worst 
thing that could come to pass. Inquiry revealed that 
he had made the remark when she had the radio 
turned on to listen to a sermon when he wanted to hear 
something else. His code would not permit him to 
tell her she was mean or selfish, but he could make a 
remark about God. The effect was what he desired.’ 
Children know, even as do their elders, what form 
of punishment is effective. The important thing is not 
what the child does, but what he does it for, and 
parents need to be willing to recognize when punish- 
ment of them by their children is justified. wed 
Another factor in the understanding of family difh- 
culties is the extent to which emotion is frequently 
expressed in relation to the wrong person. If emotion 
is accumulated by an individual who for a period dares 
Not give expression to it, he tends to vent it on the 
first available and safe individual who crosses his path. 
Thus a mother’s pent-up irritation against a caller may 
be vented on the child who does the first irritating 
thing after the caller’s departure. The husband may, 
in the first half-hour after coming home from the 
office, say to his wife, in response to a minor demand, 
all the things he wanted to say to his employer but 
dared not voice. The child who is afraid to be unruly 
in school may make the family stand a double amount 
of irritating behavior; or the teacher may be unable to 
understand why the child, who is so disobedient in 
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at home. In all these cases, the emotion is expressed’ 
when the individual dares to release it, and the one 
who is the victim of the outburst is merely the con- 
venient “goat.” The expended emotion does not in , 
any sense represent the real feeling of the perpetrator — 
towards the person to whom it is expressed. Parents 
and teachers can be helped to a more objective attitude 
toward such outbursts by being given understanding 
of the real cause, so they in turn may be more effective 
in dealing with the situation by working for the elim- f 
ination of the source of the difficulty rather than try- 
ing to restrain the outburst. To try overhard to avoid : 
the occasion for such outbursts is only to waste energy 4 
and add to a sense of unfairness in the child. If 
there is sufficient unreleased tension, any occasion is 
likely to set it off. It is to the sources of tension in the’ r 
situation that attention needs to be directed. | 
Children need for their security such care by adults 
as will guarantee them a steady and consistent environ- 
ment in which they are not too much at the mercy of 
their own immature emotions. If in this supervision,\ 
parents maintain their own poise and steadiness and 
keep a happy relationship with the child, he will learn 
in and through his experience and can avoid having 
his learning mixed up by emotional tussles with his 
elders. The same attitude is important for public and | 
church schoolteachers, club leaders, and others who,” 
must learn how to handle their relations with children vi 
on an objective and positive basis. 


A major problem of childhood is “growing up.” Life 
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for a child is a series of deprivations as he grows older. 
If parents are aware of these deprivations and can see to | 
it that the child has no sense of having lost his parents 
as he takes on these new, and for him, larger responsi- 
bilities and relationships, then the growth toward ma- 
turity will go on constructively. If they continue to , 
baby him too long, the child becomes overdependent: 
if they thrust him into new responsibilities too rapidly 
he either adopts thumb-sucking and other substitutes 
for comfort and security or fights and protests from 
fear and a sense of deprivation. Parents need to’ 
understand the emotional problems of growing up 
for the little child, so that they can deal with the 
situations constructively. J 

A serious threat to the older child’s relation to his 
parents and the home often accompanies the birth of 
the next baby, particularly if the older child is two 
or more years of age. If he has been the only child 
up to this time, then he has been the center of the 
attention and care of his parents, and if the second 
child becomes an undue threat to his place in the 
home, emotional difficulties may develop. A similar 
dificulty may develop for any child who has been 
the baby of the family up to that time when a new 
baby is born. 

An illuminating illustration of this problem, accen- 
tuated by the fact that the child had never really been 
accepted by his parents, is that of a boy between three 
and four who was raising the devil in his home and 
whose parents could do nothing with him. When 
they put him in his own room as a punishment for 
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some misdemeanor, he tore up the bedclothing, wet 
the bed, and screamed at the top of his voice. They 
spanked him with the effect only of making him 
worse. They were at their wits’ end. The cause of 
the difficulties became evident in a conference of the 
parents with a counselor. His parents were a little 
ashamed of him and never had really accepted him. 
When the boy was three, a beautiful baby was born to 
whom the mother gave herself completely, turning the 
care of the boy over to a servant. The youngster 
showed his resentment by refusing to eat and by teasing 
the servant, and then when punished, by the behavior 
already described. When his mother realized what she 
was doing to her boy, she changed her own attitude and 
conduct, gave her son equal attention with the baby, 
and accepted him as her own. His conduct changed 
and he became a sweet and co-operative child. One 
day he commented: “Mummy, I used to tear things 
to pieces; but I don’t do it any more, do I?” 

The parents can make the coming of another baby 
a happy experience to the older child by letting him 
share in the expectancy regarding the new baby. The 
older child can know that the baby is living within the 
mother’s body, can be given opportunity to feel the new 
baby’s motions before it is born, and can be looking 
forward to the time when the baby is born and becomes 
his baby brother or sister. From the first days after his 
birth, the older child can share with the parents in the 
attention and care of the new baby. Above all, the 
parents can take care not to let the older child feel he 
has lost their care and attention. 
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As children grow older, parents frequently need to 
be helped in understanding the behavior which repre- 
sents the necessary “flags of independence.” ‘To be 
no longer a little child is often to have to announce 
that fact to those with whom he is most closely asso- 
ciated. The announcement tends never to be a simple 
statement. It rather is an act which symbolizes the 
new status. The child of nine who announces that 
he is never going to bathe again is only using this 
declaration of his abandonment of this symbol of being 
a child to let the family know he has passed that stage. 
The experienced mother knows it will be but a short 
time until he takes more than his proportionate share 
of the bathroom time. Whatever in any family has 
been insisted on most for the children tends to become 
the flag of emancipation. If one has had to go to 
church as a child, he may refuse to go as an adolescent; 
if parent or nurse has been overparticular of his 
appearance, he is likely to go through a period of 
slovenliness; if he has had to go to bed at an early 
hour, staying up late may become a compulsion. 

Adolescence is a time of major transition in the 
“growing up” process. The adjustments are compli- 
cated because the adolescent has both to learn to live 
with himself or herself as a changed individual at the 
same time that he or she is making adjustment to a 
new set of social relationships. The rapid growth in 
adolescence necessitates more adjustment to oneself 
than in any other period except that of early baby- 
hood. The rapid physical growth of the adolescent 


often causes awkwardness and embarrassment in man- 
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aging hands and feet, in wearing clothes, and in other 
adjustments to a physical organism which has not yet 
developed co-ordination and skill in its changed size. 
The glandular developments and adjustments make 
for a new sensitivity and a certain amount of instability 
which is puzzling and sometimes terrifying to the 
individual. The maturing of the sex organs brings 
for both boys and girls the recurring internal pressure 
of sex with its attendant tension and restlessness. The 
members of the opposite sex also seem different to the 
adolescent and a new set of adjustments to them is 
necessary. 

Parents need to understand the degree to which 
the insecure adolescent has to add external assets to 
the personality in which he has not yet enough con- 
fidence to accept as it is. Rouge, lipstick, and finger- 
nail polish are used in excess in an attempt to im- 
prove on nature, because one is not too sure of her 
own endowments; slang and swearing are the evidence 
of a vocabulary not equal to the emotional or social 
demands made upon it. Whatever external signs of 
being grown up are in vogue are used to speed up the 
process of which the individual is not completely sure. 
This is the reason for the adoption of smoking, drink- 
ing, or any other fashion that is related to the set one 
aims to copy or the state one desires to attain. 

The growing sense of independence makes it neces- 
sary for both the parents and the adolescent to work 
out relationships on a new basis, and tension and diffi- 
culty often develop during the adjustment. There are 
the same adjustments to be made between the author- 
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ity of the school and the individual’s growing inde- 
pendence as are found in the home relationships. A 
psychological necessity for the growth of any indi- 
vidual is his gradual “weaning” from his family, which 
should reach its completion during later adolescence., 
This weaning, however, is difficult because of the nor- 
mal ambivalence of desire on the part of both parent 
and child. The child wants to grow up and yet he 
resists the thought of being no longer looked after as 
a child. The parent wants the child to grow up, but 
he resists giving up the control and the sense of being 
needed that was his in the child’s earlier stages of 
growth. It is always difficult for parents to realize 
that the person so short a time ago a baby, is actually 
able to take responsibility for his own life; and the. 
world ahead cannot but at times seem a much colder 
and more lonesome place than the accustomed com- 
fort of home to the adolescent who must needs push 
out from the confines of that security. Every ado- 
lescent’s problem of how to become weaned has its 
equivalent for the parent in how to let the child be- 
come independent. If this problem is avoided at 
adolescence it is not thereby closed. Many a man or 
woman of forty or fifty is still struggling with an un- 
solved problem of weaning. The postponement, 
which does not alter the nature of the problem, tends, 
however, to complicate it for the older person because 
of the accumulation of habits and because of the con- 
sequent limitations to the chances of solution. Getting 
away from one’s family ought not to necessitate a 
break with his family; it does not always involve leav- 
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ing home immediately; but it does represent a different 
relationship to the parents and recognition of this by 
them and by their children. 

Parents often follow one of two opposite courses 
in their treatment of adolescents, either of which causes 
difficulty. Sometimes they try to treat adolescents as 
little children because they are overfearful for them 
or because they cannot emotionally stand losing them; 
whether the adolescent yields to or fights this continu- 
ance of child care it causes difficulty. Other parents, 
because of their lack of knowledge of modern con- 
ditions and because of their uncertainty as to what to 
do, give too little care. In the name of free education, 
they fail to take responsibility for such matters as the 
use of the car and hours and conditions of social events, 
and the results may be devastating. Parents still have 
responsibilities for the security and safety of their chil- 
dren in the early adolescent years which they must 
not disavow for fear of being called old-fashioned or 
of doing the wrong thing; and adolescents need and 
respect this control when it is reasonably and thought- 
fully exercised. Schools and teachers also contribute 
to adolescent difficulties. Many teachers have been 
trained under conditions in which complete direction 
of the pupil is expected and the traditional pupil- 
teacher attitude maintained, and they cannot meet 
emotionally the growing and often somewhat crude 
manifestations of independence displayed by adolescent 
students. Their emotional and erratic responses to the 
adolescent’s attempts at freedom make for difficulty 
in the school situation. The school at times, in the 
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name of free education, fails in its responsibility for 
‘supervising study and seeing that school work is done, 
for conditions and hours of social events, and for extra- 
curricular activities. The result is that more responsi- 
bility is given to the students than they are prepared © 
to handle successfully. The church in its group work 
sometimes falls into the same difficulties as the school. 

Sometimes the adolescent fails to protest when a 
conflict arises, but conforms to what the family expects 
or to what the parents desire. This solution, however, 
usually means that under seeming conformity and 
often without the individual’s being aware of what 
is happening, there grows up a sense of resentment 
or even of hatred toward the family which sometimes 
breaks out later in unexpected manifestations. Other 
adolescents, on the other hand, never conform, but 
seem to take delight in fighting or in being at odds 
with the persons with whom they are in conflict. 
These individuals also fail to understand the uncon- 
scious and often irrational sense of guilt that sometimes 
develops within them because of their revolt. 

If the child has grown gradually in responsibility * 
and independence from babyhood and if parents have 
gradually adjusted their relationships with him on the 
basis of his growing maturity, both parents and child 
are ready for the transition to the more complete 
responsibility and independence of adulthood and 
no serious break is involved. But if this gradual ad-! 
justment has not occurred, then frequently both the 
young person and his parents need help in solving 
the problems which arise. The adolescent needs to be 
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given encouragement to take his own responsibility, 
but at the same time to be helped to see that in order 
to attain his freedom from the family, he usually need 
not break with his parents or lose his love and respect 
for them. The young person needs to understand the 
deep emotion which parents feel as their children 
grow up, and to appreciate the concern for his wel- 
fare which sometimes leads them to try to retain com- 
plete responsibility for his affairs. The adolescent can 
help in the transition by keeping in cordial relations 
with his parents, by consulting with them on his deci- 
sions, and by letting them in as far as possible on his 
affairs, even while making his own choices and taking 
his own responsibility. 

Such a relationship will help the young person in 
his own security and satisfaction, and at the same 
time give both him and his parents the joy of an adult 
relationship. The fact that they are not losing their 
children but are entering into a new and intriguing 
stage of relationship with them will make the tran- 
sition easier for the parents. The parents, on the other 
hand, often need to be helped to understand and to 
accept the new relationship with their children. This 
will be made easier if the children have attained such 
a degree of maturity and responsibility that the parents 
do not need to be unduly concerned about them. They 
can help the adolescent’s transition if they will en- 
courage his independence and if they are not unduly 
upset by adolescent idiosyncrasies, at the same time 
giving to the young person steadiness and security by 
keeping so frank and fine a relationship with him 
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that they are trusted and helpful companions - and 
counselors. 

Sometimes the young person, to be true to himself, 
must disagree with or act contrary to his parents’ de- 
sires. The child who leaves home and marries or fol- 
lows a vocation of his own, even though at the time 
his going away was resisted by the parents, is ever 
honored by his family, more respected than the one 
who has stayed behind. Many an older brother is dis- 
gruntled by the seeming unfairness of the father’s ban- 
quet for the prodigal son without realizing that re- 
maining behind may have been the result of his lack 
of courage to adventure rather than of his unselfish- 
ness. Such an older brother is saved from recognizing 
his own inhibitions because he wears the mask of un- 
selfishness and concern for others. Problems of this 
kind are of the most difficult to solve because so many 
of the factors have been socially produced that at 
present anything like a satisfactory answer is difficult. 

Working out one’s own moral standards and life 
philosophy is fundamentally involved in the problem 
of growing up. This issue does not arise first in ado- 
lescence. As soon as the child gets beyond his home 
circle into play, school, and church groups and comes 
into contact with the standards of other homes and 
people, he begins to find a conflict between what his 
parents stand for and the standards and viewpoints 
of others. But despite the problems which these con- 
flicts bring for the little child, upon the whole he is 
likely to be chiefly dominated by the home attitudes 
and outlook on life, for it is in the home that he finds 
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his security. The adolescent, however, has reached 
the stage in his development when the ingredients of 
life are more in his own control and when what he 
shall believe and what he shall do become increasingly 
questions for his own decision. The answers he for- 
mulates in response to the ever-recurring demands of 
these two questions contribute the foundations for his 
philosophy of life. 

Some adolescents do not make this transition suc- 
cessfully. Even when they break with the home stan- 
dards it does not mean that they come to a philosophy 
of their own. They simply transfer the source of au- 
thority in morals and religion to some other individual 
or group: they adopt the dominant code and belief 
of their companions or they take unto themselves 
some parent or institution as the substitute for home 
authority. Even when an adolescent in this way adopts 
a desirable authority, teachers in the school or the min- 
ister in the church, the act involves the continuance of 
a dependent relation. Some individuals go through 
life thus depending upon substitutes for parents and 
home for their political tenets, for their conduct codes, 
for their attitudes toward life, and for their religious 
beliefs. 

A symptom of the failure to make a positive tran- 
sition from the authority and dependence of the pa- 
rental home to responsibility for the management of 
one’s own life is an extreme opposition to everything 
for which the home has stood and a radical swing to 
the opposite. Thus an adolescent may quit church 
school and church, if these had been a part of the home 
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authority; adopt smoking or drinking or any other 
practice which has been taboo under the home dis- 
cipline; become politically, economically, or religiously 
radical where the home has been conservative. Such 
action does not represent the working out of a life 
philosophy of one’s own, but just the strenuous efforts 
of the adolescent to get away from the authority of 
the home. Such individuals are not really radical; 
_they are simply against whatever is, and if their parents 
had been radical, they would have swung to a con- 
servative position for the same reason. Opposition to 
his radical swing represents for the adolescent the effort 
to keep him in bondage and tends to increase his oppo- 
sition. Such conduct must be understood for what it 
is, and the adolescent should be given help lest he do 
himself permanent harm. He should be given a chance 
to work out a moral code and a life philosophy which 
are his own, in an atmosphere where he need not do 
or think any particular thing on another’s authority. 
While the radical swing away from the home 
standards and outlook is symptomatic of an unhealthy 
relation with parents and home, it is normal and 
healthy that the adolescent period should be one of 
doubts and questioning. How else can the adolescent 
determine his own outlook upon life? A slavish sub- 
servience to the established order in morals, politics, 
economics, and religion is just as unhealthy as an irra- 
tional swing from it. It is a symptom of one’s failure 
to become mature. For the adolescent conformist, 
questions should be raised; but the attempt to accom- 
plish this by shocking him, while correct in its pur- 
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pose, tends to develop unnecessary difficulties. The 
procedure corresponds to that of throwing one who 
is afraid of the water into it, to sink or swim. It is 
possible to raise questions and help the individual work 
out his own philosophy, while at the same time giving 
him a sense of security by the counselor’s own positive 
attitude toward life and by his positive relationship 
with the adolescent. 

In working out a life philosophy, the adolescent must 
have full opportunity to explore all positions from the 
point of view of those who believe in them. He must 
have sympathetic help so that he has a chance to get 
at facts and convictions and come to his own decisions. 
This working out of a life philosophy is not something 
finished in adolescence. The growing individual is 
making and remaking his attitudes and conduct 
throughout life. Therefore an experimental point of 
view is desirable so that the adolescent will think of his 
conclusions as the best conviction he can arrive at now, 
but to be tried out and revised as further experiences 
add to his knowledge. There are points during the 
adolescent period which are especially timely for help 
with questionings. His first opportunity to vote pro- 
vides an appropriate occasion for consideration of polit- 
ical philosophy. His departure from home for college 
is a crucial experience, and freshman year is particu- 
larly significant. When he is debating vocation or mar- 
riage, the question of his life philosophy is fundamen- 
tally involved. When he is considering dropping out 
of church or when he has become negligent of his 
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church relations the time is ripe for fundamental con- 
sideration of religious beliefs. 

The adolescent also needs to find the organization 
and institutional relations in which he can best express 
the philosophy of life at which he is arriving. This 
may mean the choice of a different college from that 
which he has thought of as a child, the afhliation with 
a different political group from that of his family, the 
connection with a different church from that of his 
parents. On the other hand, if his parents have had 
an experimental attitude toward life and have con- 
tinued to grow, he may find their affiliations quite 
acceptable. The important thing is that he chooses for 
himself his relationships. 7 


nar 


CHAPTER IX 
PROBLEMS OF SEX AND MARRIAGE 


‘Questions of sex for little children are a part of their 
normal curiosity and can be answered without difh- 
culty if the information is given truthfully and with- 
out embarrassment as soon as the interest arises. The 
little child is curious about every part of his body. 
When there is a normal and healthy attitude in the 
home, there seems to be no more curiosity or difficulty 
about sex than about any other aspect of life. If we had 
set up around eating all the taboos and secretiveness 
with which we have surrounded the subject of sex, it 
would have taken on an equally exaggerated emotional 
aspect.“If no one could find out about eating, if the 
names of the organs connected with eating were never 
spoken, if there was embarrassment about the mention 
of anything connected with eating, the same kind of 
emotions and attitudes might easily be developed. Yet 
this is just the type of secretiveness with which we 
have enshrouded sex. Even the physiologies describe 
the human organism as if there were no sex organs. 
Under the circumstances, it is surprising that more 
difficulty has not arisen. “The attitudes of parents and 
others who give the information is of major impor- 
tance. If the subject of sex is embarrassing or distaste- 
ful to the parents, or if they are reserved or fearful in 
this area, the child will unconsciously be influenced 


by their attitudes. Fine sex relations and attitudes in 
136 
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parents furnish an atmosphere which encourages a 
healthy feeling toward sex in the children. 

If the questions about the sex organs are answered 
in the same natural way as the questions about eyes, 
feet, or any other part of the body, no morbid curi- 
osity develops. Parents can begin by allowing chil- 
dren to see their own bodies so that from earliest 
memory, seeing the parents nude has been a natural 
part of the child’s experience, and there exists no un- 
satisfied curiosity,” Matters may be arranged so that 
little boys may know what little girls look like, and 
vice versa. If there are no children of the opposite 
sex in the family, it is easy to arrange to have the 
child see another baby bathed. Sometimes summer 
_ play outdoors with sprinklers or water in tubs affords 
the opportunity. Yn answering questions, it is im- 
portant that the normal names for the sex organs be 
used, as is done with other parts of the body, so that 
penis, testicles, vulva, vagina and breast are words 
as natural to the child’s vocabulary as mouth, stomach, 
or heart. 

The coming of a baby in the child’s own family or 
in that of a friend or relative is the best possible time 
to answer questions as to how babies come. The baby 
can come to live in a very real way for the little child. 
He may be given the chance to feel the movements 
of the baby, before it is born, or to hear its heart beat. 
The facts can be given simply and incidentally in 
answer to the child’s questions. For children a little 
older the process of conception and birth sometimes 
can be made known naturally by experience with ani- 
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mals. If parents have difficulty, because of their own 
lack of training, in accomplishing these things easily, 
they will find books available which will be of help.’ 
They may also discuss the questions with a counselor, in 
part to clear their own emotions and taboos and in 
part to secure the necessary information at points where 
their own training has been inadequate. 

The information should not be forced on a child nor 
given all at once, but rather should parents be alert for 
the incidental opportunities. It should be expected, 
however, that sex information would be made available 
to children rapidly enough so they should not be de- 
pendent upon the crude and inadequate information 
which would otherwise come’ by way of the play- 
ground and the street. It is most important that 
parents and those who function as parent substitutes 
recognize that the biological facts of reproduction 
should be understood by the child before puberty. 
This means that he has a firm basis for dealing with | 
the emotions incident to the maturing of the sex 
organs and to his increased response to sex stimuli. 
If from babyhood sex has been a normal and beauti- 
ful part of life and if the child has had his curiosity 
satisfied at every stage of his development so that 
before he faces the fact of sex in his own life, he has 
complete information and has developed wholesome 
attitudes, the sexual adjustments of adolescence should 


hold little difficulty for him. 


1For example, Growing Up, by Karl DeSchweinitz. It is written in 
simple language and has useful pictures. 
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Some children, even in a wholesome environment, 
show little or no interest in securing sex information. 
It needs to be recognized, however, that all refusal 
on the part of the child to ask questions about sex 
and reproduction does not necessarily indicate em- 
barrassment or wrong attitudes in his surroundings. 
The child who fears the experiences of puberty, who 
prefers to remain a child, often does not want to know 
and will resist being old facts of sex which are related 
to a maturity he is not emotionally able to accept for 
himself.’ Again it needs to be recognized that ques- 
tions put in the form of sex queries are often concerned 
in reality with something other than sex information. 
As Rank points out, many of them have to do with 
philosophical or religious questions of man’s origins, 
and future, and of the meaning of life. Since they 
have to do with the unknown and unknowable, merely 
logical and causal explanations are unsatisfying. 

Moral and religious training in the past has often 
increased the storm and stress around sex by false 
teaching. Natural sex urges have been given a sin- 
ful connotation and an unnecessary struggle to repress 
sex thoughts and feelings has been developed among 
the conscientious. It is sobering to realize that a ma- 
jority of adolescent ‘conversions have taken place 
around a struggle over sexual sin; but when the records 
are examined, it is found that what was implied by 

2 See Rank, Otto, Modern Education, p. 50. The child who, as it were, 
begins at birth to sunder itself from the species and to develop its indi- 
viduality feels sexuality first of all to be an inner claim of the species 


hostile to individuality and hence sexuality is a conflict which arises neces- 
sarily and independently of external influences. 
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religious leaders to be sexual sin was often the normal 
emotion of every growing boy or girl. Especial guilt 
was attached to the sex explorations of masturbation and 
similar practices, which often are used temporarily, and 
conversion became the method by which these prac- 
tices could be stopped. The struggle was frequently 
one engendered by adults, and not one normal or neces- 
sary in the life of adolescents. Parents and teachers 
also often add to an adolescent’s difficulties by laughing 
at his awkwardness or by cheap “kidding” about 
“dates” and sex. Furthermore, the problems of sex 
for many young people are made more difficult in our 
civilization by the postponement of marriage beyond 
the period when they are biologically ready for it, and 
by the denial of marriage to so large a number. Freely 
exposed to the attractions of the opposite sex, they are 
at the same time asked to restrain their normal response 
to them. Under these circumstances, the problem is 
how to make this postponement or denial of marriage 
both tolerable and wholesome. 

Either through ignorance or through an inability 
to deal frankly with sexual adjustments, unmarried 
young people have been given two kinds of advice 
by their elders. They have either been asked to con- 
trol their sex thoughts and urges by will power or 
to seek to forget them by outdoor exercises and en- 
grossing activity and by avoiding sexual stimuli. 
Neither course of action meets the problem young 
people are facing. Sex tension is like the other tensions 
which develop within the organism and stimulate it 
from within to some kind of activity to meet the need. 
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After a period without food, a pressure develops in 
the stomach, its source not fully understood, which 
makes the individual restless. Temporary control of 
hunger through will power is possible; temporary for- 
getfulness of hunger can come through engrossing 
activity, but there comes a point beyond which the 
demands of the organism become insistent, and psy- 
chological as well as physiological difficulties arise if 
the hunger demand is not satisfied. This occurs quite 
without any display of tempting food to arouse the 
appetite, though the urge and tension are increased 
by the various stimuli which come from smell and 
sight of food. Sex tension is similar in its operation. 
“Tt makes young people restless and leads them to hunt 
around for some form of satisfaction. However, this 
need for sexual release does not mean that it can 
be satisfied only by sexual intercourse or by irregular 
sex habits. It is no more sound to advocate irregular 
sexual relations for the unmarried than to hold that 
food hunger can be satisfied only by one form of food. 
The data which are available would seem to show 
that attempts at repression and forgetfulness did not 
work in the majority of cases, even when sex taboos 
and restrictions were most completely enforced by 
custom and reinforced by religion. Adolescents, more 
or less unconsciously, experimented in the area of sex 
and found methods of sexual experience within the 
taboos and codes imposed upon them. For example, 
dancing was forbidden in a number of religious 
groups because of its sexual elements; but this did not 
eliminate sex tension or sex consciousness in these 
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groups. Many a social group where dancing would 
have been anathema, showed excessive sex conscious- 
ness and sex manifestations through teasing and vari- 
ous games within the code. Individuals who have been 
frightened from physical manipulation of the sex 
organs, have at times substituted imaginary masturba- 
tion which had not been explicitly forbidden. Where 
kissing or hugging has been forbidden, holding hands 
or even sitting with the opposite sex has been the 
form of sex stimulation. .The insistence of sex de- 
mands leads individuals to find means of satisfaction 
that avoid conscientious scruples, and these are apt to” 
be unsatisfactory ways of meeting and releasing the 
tension. ‘The ever-present sex stimuli involved in 
movies, social affairs, and other aspects of our civi- 
lization reinforce and increase the pressure of sex de- 
mands so that many young people find themselves 
with a problem too great to handle. 

Adolescents cannot develop positive attitudes and 
avoid unsatisfactory practices unless they understand 
themselves and unless they realize the true nature of 
the love experience. Sex tension and restlessness de- 
velop biologically in the physical realm, but satisfaction 
and release come in an optimum manner only on the 
level of a true love experience. While it is true that 
there is no inborn pattern for sex experience and that 
it may manifest itself in masturbation, homosexual 
relations, irregular and miscellaneous sexual inter- 
course, as well as in monogamous marriage, it is also 
true that the history of mankind seems to show the 
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conditions under which it is a satisfying and beautiful 
experience. Human love expresses itself physically in 
various manifestations and supremely in sexual inter- 
course; but it is not an experience of the sex organs 
solely. The physiological tension in the genital region 
can be released by any form of sexual experience; but 
full satisfaction and release of the personality does not 
come through a sex experience of a limited physical 
character. 

This failure to find satisfaction in a limited physical 
experience is true of other aspects of the life of human 
beings as well as that of sex. Gymnastic and similar 
forms of physical exercise can be employed for people 
in sedentary pursuits. They will make muscles 
stronger and the body tired; but they are usually not 
truly recreative. Recreation comes rather in play 
where the intellect is needed, the emotions are aroused 
and utilized, where there is enjoyment of the game 
and of relations with others; in short, where the whole 
personality is used. After play one is not only tired 
but emotionally released and personally satished. The 
same can be said in regard to satisfying hunger. The 
physical craving can be appeased by food, no matter 
how lacking it may be in flavor and no matter what the 
conditions under which it is served. But a truly satis- 
fying meal is one in which more than the stomach is 
involved. It is not only one for which the food has 
been well cooked and properly seasoned, but one also 
which is served tastefully and beautifully and eaten in 
desirable surroundings with fine fellowship of family 
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or friends. After such a meal there is a sense of satis- 
faction and well-being which involves the whole per- 
sonality. 

The same principle applies to sex. Sexual inter- 
course with a person for whom there is no respect or 
love may relieve the physical tension; but it is an un- 
satisfying experience. This is true of masturbation and 
all other sex experiences on merely a physiological 
basis. Satisfying sex experience comes between two 
people who love each other, for whom the sexual rela- 
tionship is the instrument for the expression of their 
love, and whose personalities are completely involved 
in the thoughtfulness of the preliminary courting of the 
true lover and in intercourse itself, carried on with the 
skill in technique which has reached the level of artis- 
try. Sexual relations between married people, even 
though sanctioned by the law and by the church, which 
involve the sexual organs alone and which do not 
represent this true expression of love, are just as un- 
satisfactory as similar relations outside of marriage. 
There is involved in satisfying love relations that in- 
timacy which gives mutual security and understanding 
and in which one finds the completion and satisfaction 
of his own life in his thoughtfulness and regard for 
the other. Human experience has seemed to demon- 
strate that the ideal sexual relation is that of monog- 
amous marriage, where two people who love each 
other share all aspects of life and reach in their inti- 
mate love relations the high levels of their experience 


together. 
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It must now be evident why the substitutes for the 
true marriage relation, which young people try, are 
so disillusioning and unsatisfactory to them. It is not 
because there is no excitement and pleasure in them; 
it is not because they are physically harmful; it is 
because they are inadequate and unsatisfying for 
human beings. One of the commonest substitute 
forms of sex experimentation and of sex experience is 
masturbation, where the individual has a sex experi- 
ence with himself or herself. Many adolescents stum- 
ble onto this habit, others are taught it by older ado- 
lescents or adults. Formerly it was considered. ex- 
tremely harmful, and loss of manhood, insanity, and 
other dire results were predicted. These we now 
know were exaggerated. They were posited on the 
assumption that manhood comes through the semen’s 
going into the blood, and that therefore the emission 
of the semen would result in loss of this to the or- 
ganism. Nocturnal emissions were considered harm- 
ful for the same reason. It is now known that the 
sex glands of both men and women are endocrine 
or glands of internal secretion, as well as those of ex- 
ternal secretion, and that the glands of internal secre- 
tion are located in the interstices of the testicles and 
ovaries and furnish through the blood stream the hor- 
mones which make for the characteristics we call mas- 
culine and feminine: Sex experience does not affect 
either way the operation of these glands of internal 
secretion, and therefore has no direct bearing on char- 
acteristics of manhood and womanhood. 

The difficulty with masturbation is the fact that it 
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is an immature and inadequate expression of sex.’ It 
is a solitary experience, involving no other person. 
It is pleasurable and easily available, and because of 
its unsatisfactory character may be resorted to more 
often than the needs of the system would demand. It 
requires a higher degree of physical excitation than 
a true sexual experience, and as a result, it sometimes 
becomes exhausting and enervating as does any physi- 
cal experience carried to excess because of lack of sat- 
isfaction. It is a poor preparation for marriage, be- 
cause the essence of success of the marriage relation 
is that one’s thoughts shall be centered upon another 
person rather than upon one’s self. It involves also 
physical habits of release that sometimes interfere with 
normal sex relations in marriage. It tends to make 
the individual more sensitive to sex stimuli of all kinds. 
~ Masturbation is a symptom of a thwarted or inade- 
quate sex adjustment. It does little good to work 
directly for the control or elimination of masturbation. 
It is better to release any concern the individual may 
have in regard to the physical harmfulness of the prac- 
tice and give attention to helping him or her make 
positive adjustments to the opposite sex under condi- 
tions where there is emotional release. The habit will 
usually disappear when a more mature sex adjust- 
ment has been made. 

Another common form of unsatisfactory sex experi. 

8 This discussion concerns masturbation which has become a more or 
less habitual method of sex satisfaction. Masturbation may occur in 
connection with sexual development and pass away without difficulties, 


as hetero-sexual adjustments are made. In such cases it becomes a prob- 
lem only as adults become too much concerned. 
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ence is 2 homosexual relationship. Where an ado- 
lescent boy or girl feels undue reticence or embarrass- 
ment in relations with the opposite sex, one of the 
same sex may become the object of affection or of sex 
experience. Homosexual tendencies have in the past 
been considered as inborn; but while the judgment of 
experts is not completely at one, there is sufficient evi- 
dence to make it seem clear that most, if not all, homo- 
sexual attitudes or conduct are stumbled into and 
learned in the same way that other personality char- 
acteristics develop. In understanding this relationship, 
it is necessary to remember that the characteristics 
which appeal to an individual in another may be 
found in his own sex as well as the opposite sex. 
Therefore if an individual for some reason is prevented 
from making a heterosexual adjustment, he or she 
can find someone of the same sex who is an appeal- 
ing love object. For example, a person of masculine 
characteristics is often appealed to by feminine char- 
acteristics, and the reverse is also true. But the traits 
we call “masculine” or “feminine” are not distributed 
completely on a sex basis. There are women whose 
dominant type is “masculine,” and men whose domi- 
nant characteristics are “feminine.” If for some reason, 
then, a male person of masculine type is kept from 
making adjustments to one of the other sex, he may 
find appeal in one of his own sex of feminine type; 
and if a female person of the feminine type is kept 
from making adjustments to a member of the male 
sex, she may be appealed to by one of her own sex 
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who is of a dominant masculine type. Thus a homo- 
sexual relationship may develop. 

There are many reasons for an adolescent’s turning 
to one of his own sex as the object of admiration and 
affection. Sometimes home situations have been such 
that boys and girls have grown up in a world almost 
completely of their own sex. Cut off from the normal 
adjustments to the opposite sex, the boys are conditioned 
to relationships with boys and men, and the girls to 
relationships with girls and women. Sometimes these 
individuals go to segregated schools and colleges, and 
again have little opportunity for normal social life 
with the opposite sex. Boys or girls living together in 
dormitories often find sex play with members of 
their own sex easy. At times sensitive and easily em- 
barrassed individuals find the adjustments to the oppo- 
site sex in adolescence more than they can meet, and 
so confine themselves to relations with their own sex. 
There are other homosexual individuals who have 
become such because they have been frightened away 
from the opposite sex by unhappy sexual experiences 
or by direct warnings of their parents, or by unfor- 
tunate early sex explorations which brought them con- 
demnation and punishment. 

Usualiy homosexual practices disappear with the 
development of normal heterosexual relations. It is 
only when the adjustments to the opposite sex are not 
made and the relations with one’s own sex are con- 
tinued beyond the adolescent period that homosex- 
uality becomes a dominating life pattern. Then the 
individual finds appeal only in homosexual relations. 
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In these persistent cases, expert psychiatric help is 
needed; but in the ordinary homosexual practices of 
adolescents one needs only to avoid being shocked by 
them and to take whatever steps are necessary to help. 
the individual make a healthy adjustment to the 
Opposite sex. 

“Crushes” are a common form of adolescent homo- 
sexual experience. The individual develops an intense 
attachment to some person of the same sex older than 
himself or herself. Like other intense attachments 
they are not all sexual in their origin. Sometimes the 
one for whom the attachment is formed represents se- 
curity, achievement, or social standing which the indi- 
vidual would like to have, and he uses the attachment 
as a compensation for his own inadequacy; sometimes 
the individual is lonely and wants mothering, and the 
attachment represents the effort to secure a substitute 
parent; and at other times, the individual is love- and 
sex-hungry, and failing to find an object of affection in 
the opposite sex, turns to an older person of the same 
sex.. The cure for a “crush” does not come through 
Opposing it; opposition will only increase the attach- 
ment. The key to help is found in the individual on 
whom the “crush” is formed. If he or she is mature 
enough to receive the affection without responding per- 
sonally, it can be transferred to some more appropriate 
object. If the individual responds in kind, a relation- 
ship of intense emotion is developed, and the case can 
be handled only through a third person to whom the 


4See Elliott, Grace Loucks, Understanding the Adolescent Girl, pp. 
65-74. | 
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emotion may be transferred. The way through is to 
forget the “crush,” and see if it is possible to intrigue 
and help the individual to his own achievement, to his 
own independence, or to his own normal social and 
sexual adjustment. 

A third type of inadequate sex experimentation and 
experience is represented by one or another of the vari- 
ous forms of intense caressing. These include holding 
hands or kissing; mutual masturbation or certain forms 
of dancing; and close bodily contact and manipulation. 
Practices of this sort are not a modern invention. What 
is at the present time “petting” or “necking” was for- 
merly “bundling” or “spooning.” The important con- 
sideration is not the particular method employed but 
the fact that it is used for sex excitement, which may 
be carried to an intensity resulting in orgasm or cli- 
max. The methods used are similar to those of the 
first of the stages of sexual intercourse, where there 
is mutual stimulation and sex arousal; but the ex- 
perience is not carried to the second stage in the actual 
joining of the sexual organs in coitus. 

The difficulty in these practices is the same as in all 
sex experience where there is no mutual love and re- 
gard and where the physiological aspects of the ex- 
perience are in the ascendancy. If carried on for the 
pleasurable physical sensations accompanying sex ex- 
citation, they lack that emotional release and person- 
ality satisfaction’ which comes with the true love rela- 
tions. To use the supreme methods of love-making for 
mere physical excitation with an individual whom one 
does not love is a prostitution of one of the most won- 
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derful experiences of human beings. Further, where 
the practices are carried on without coming to climax, 
they leave the participants tense and nervous. They are 
also poor preparation for marriage, because the climax 
is reached through the first stage of mutual caressing. 

A fourth type of unsatisfactory sex experience is sex- 
ual intercourse outside of marriage. Formerly this was 
engaged in chiefly by men, and with prostitutes. Fear 
of pregnancy and the restriction of current standards 
put a restraint upon young people, and made them less 
likely to carry petting to the stage of coitus. But with 
the more prevalent knowledge of contraceptive devices 
and with the changed attitudes of girls towards sex 
experience, many young people who in an earlier day 
would have used “petting” as their method of sex ex- 
perimentation now engage in sexual intercourse. It is 
because of the unsatisfying character of promiscuous 
sex relations between people who do not love one an- 
other and who share so little of life, that such ex- 
periences bring to young people a feeling that there is 
not so much in marriage after all. Even when the 
sexual intercourse takes place between engaged. per- 
sons, there is frequently disillusionment because of the 
negative factors due sometimes to unconscious feelings 
of guilt, to difficulties in securing freedom from detec- 
tion, to distrust of contraceptives and fear of pregnancy, 
‘and to the lack of that degree of skill and artistry 
which can be attained only through long experience. 
These experiences often increase sensitivity and need 
for expression without adequate release of tension, and 
so are unsatisfactory. 
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The individual who would avoid unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute sex experiences and who yet would find his 
life tolerable and wholesome, must plan so that these 
ends will be accomplished. Some practical suggestions 
may be of help. The first requisite is that young people 
shall be captured by the possibilities of marriage, so 
that it becomes a goal towards which they look and 
for which they feel it important to sacrifice immediate 
satisfactions. / Happily married couples testify that the 
experiences of marriage are worth waiting for and 
should not be complicated by cheap and unsatisfactory 
substitutes, but young people will not wait for these 
more satisfactory experiences unless they come to feel 
their possibilities. They get frequent warnings and 
much advice about their immediate sex problems, but 
very little enlightenment on the goal towards which 
they might look. Too often their own parents’ ex- 
perience in marriage fails to bring them inspiration or 
..encouragement. The opportunity to be in the homes 
of happily married people and to have them share 
something of the meaning and possibility of marriage 
is of great value. To understand marriage, just as any 
other aspect of life, it is important to talk with those 
who have made a success rather than with those who 
have failed. The newspapers, the radio, the town gos- 
sip all blazon forth the marriages that fail, until failure 
rather than success in marriage seems to be the rule. 
But even the worst interpretation of the statistics shows 
that there are many more successful than unsuccessful 
marriages, as anyone who is acquainted with his com- 
munity will believe. More than this, as in the fields of 
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health and education and business, so in marriage many 
an unsuccessful attempt might have been otherwise had 
the participants been given access to the counsel they 
needed. 

The second requisite is that young people shall face 
frankly and honestly the question of their sexual ex- 
perience before marriage, rather than leave it as an 
unsettled problem. The adolescent is not honest with 
himself in this regard at times and so accentuates his 
difficulty. He carries on with the opposite sex those 
practices which are the preliminaries of intercourse, 
and when his nature responds with an insistent de- 
mand for the completion of the sexual experience, he 
attempts to hold steady by the use of will power. This 
is like exposing oneself to attractive food which one 
does not dare eat, and then trying to resist the demand 
of the system for satisfaction. Whenever two people 
who do not wish to complete the sex experience in its 
normal way engage in practices that excite intense 
sexual desire, they make for themselves an unnecessary 
problem. Better than to attempt to use will power 
when the sexual nature has been aroused is to use the 
force of will in managing their behavior so that such 
intense stimulation and excitation does not occur; if 
_ they do not intend to go to the lengths of sexual inter- 
course, they are foolish to behave to one another as if 
that were their intention. 

All this leads to the third suggestion: namely, that 
in their relations with the opposite sex, adolescents 
should engage in sexually releasing instead of sexually 
stimulating activities. The question of whether an 
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activity is sexually stimulating or sexually releasing de- 
pends not so much upon the particular activity as upon 
the purpose toward which attention is focused. In a 
sexually stimulating experience, the whole attention of 
a couple is focused upon themselves, and they are en- 
gaging in practices with each other which set off the 
sex emotions; in a sexually releasing activity, that at- 
tention is focused on what the couple is doing to- 
gether, and the enjoyment comes through sharing that 
activity with a member of the opposite sex. Dancing 
may be of either kind. There is dancing in which the 
couple are aware of no one else on the floor but are 
giving themselves to each other in various forms of 
mutual stimulation; there is also dancing in which the 
attention is on the music, the rhythm, the whole mo- 
tion of those on the fobr and the two lose themselves 
in the total experience. The first form of dancing is 
sexually stimulating; the second is sexually releasing. 
Which form it takes depends upon the attitude and 
action of the particular couple. 

The kinds of activity most suitable for sexually re- 
leasing experiences are those which use the whole or- 
ganism: the large muscles in action, the feelings in the 
beauty and rhythm of what is going on, the brain in 
meeting the situations of the developing enterprise. 
Hikes and camping; various kinds of engrossing games, 
particularly those in the out-of-doors; the square dance, 
folk dancing, and other forms of dancing where the 
individual is a part of a whole dance movement; 
preparing for and executing dramatic productions, en- 
tertainments, social events, suppers, and the like. In 
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all of these the activity is interesting and engrossing 
enough to capture the attention and to enable young 
people to forget themselves in the joy of the enterprise 
in which they are engaged. It is deplorable that the 
church has failed to make the distinction between the 
sexually stimulating and sexually releasing form of an 
activity. It has often forbidden the forms of activity 
which had the greatest possibilities for sexual release, 
such as dancing and drama. The test of whether an 
experience has been releasing or stimulating is whether 
those who participate in it come to its close relaxed, 
tired but satisfied, and in rapport with each other, or 
whether they are excited, tense, and irresponsible. 

The fourth suggestion has to do with times of recur- 
ring sex tension. Even with a plan of life there will 
come sex tension and restlessness before menstruation 
for girls and at recurring intervals for boys. The indi- 
vidual needs to come to understand this restlessness for 
what it is, to learn to be patient with himself or her- 
self, and particularly to plan his or her life so there is 
not exposure to undue sex stimulation or opportunity 
while the pressure of sex tension is on. It is at times 
like this that participation with others of both sexes 
in activities together is the advisable plan; it is not 
the time for a long evening. in the dark with one 
member of the opposite sex. If the individual is patient 
in these special times of tension and thoughtful to pro- 
tect his companion or fiancée from unnecessary difh- 
culty, nature will provide the physiological relief of 
tension through seminal emissions in night-dream ex- 
perience for boys and through menstruation, and some- 
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times through the night dream, for girls. Emotional 
release can be secured through activities and enterprises 
with the opposite sex of the kind outlined. 

Young people who have many interesting activities 
with the opposite sex, who are living a rich and full 
life, and who have the goal of a happy marriage before 
them, can live the adolescent years happily and with- 
out undue sense of strain. Sublimation is a possibility 
for human beings; but it does not come by direct will 
to sublimate. It is accomplished by such a planning 
of life that sublimation does take place, and it-is to this 
end that the suggestions given would lead. 

The problem of the individual who for one reason 
or another is denied marriage must also be considered. 
For this individual the substitute forms of sex expe- 
rience are even less satisfactory than they are for the 
adolescent. Neither can he find satisfaction by ignor- 
ing or repressing his love needs. He must face, as 
honestly as the adolescent, what form of sex expression 
he desires and act in accordance with his purpose. If 
sex relationships in or outside marriage are refused he 
must find some other form of expression or sublima- 
tion. Some individuals seek this sublimation through 
vocation. While a vocation which has social signifi- 
cance and which calls for relationships with other 
people is an effective form of sublimation, it should 
not carry the whole load, lest the individual find him- 
self married to his job and so in emotional difficulties. 
He needs as well to work out living arrangements 
which give him a home. This may be achieved when 
individuals of the same sex set up a household together. 
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It may be suggested that when three or more indi- 
viduals so build a home they avoid difficulties often met 
when two individuals of the same sex live together or 
when an individual lives in his own or another’s fam- 
ily. He should also have contacts with children, either 
in personal or professional relationships. As with vo- 
cation, these relationships should not be the exclusive 
channel for his love expression lest he exploit the chil- 
dren. In addition, he must frankly work out how he 
handles times of recurring sex tension. 
The first step toward a successful marriage is to find 
a suitable mate. A false sentimentality has often ruled 
in decisions regarding marriage that anyone with 
whom an individual “fell in love” might represent the 
object of his search. The first feeling of love for an- 
other person is dominatingly that of the sex attractive- 
ness of the individual and the consequent response and 
desire to possess the object of this feeling. A very large 
number of the opposite sex are thus attractive to an 
individual, and the particular person for whom he has 
the feeling depends upon proximity. Evidence of this 
is found in summer resort and shipboard love affairs. 
Important as is sexual attractiveness, marriage can 
never be successfully built on sexual attractiveness 
alone. Marriage is a condition in which two people 
live in close relationship with each other and in which 
_many aspects of life are intimately shared. Conse- 
quently, before deciding to marry, two people must 
discover whether their personal characteristics are 
such as give promise of success in the common ef- 
‘fort toward managing a home, entertaining their 
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friends, raising children, sharing in community life, 
and the countless joint enterprises which make up the 
life of successfully married couples. While supplemen- 
tary abilities in husband and wife are an aid to success 
in marriage, the two must have enough in common in 
outlook and interest to enable them to build a life to- 
gether, and they must not be so opposite in character- 
istics that they continuously get on each other’s nerves. 
A phlegmatic, slow-moving husband will have difh- 
culty in living with a high-strung, fast-moving type of 
wife; a highly artistic husband may find life impossible 
with an ultra-practical helpmeet; and a strongly sexed 
wife may be the despair of her matter-of-fact husband. 
While no one should choose a wife or husband with 
cold calculation and while no imperfect human being 
ought to expect perfection in his helpmeet, it is neces- 
sary nevertheless for two people to face frankly the 
question as to whether or not it seems possible for them 
to make a success of life together. Before letting one- 
self become engaged, it is necessary to have some assur- 
ance as to the probable outcome of one’s love affair. 
A trusted counselor can be of great help to a young 
person in letting him talk out his feelings and in help- 
ing him to find a mate with whom he may achieve 
the completion of the self, in whom he finds a com- 
rade for life. 

The question of marriage involves economic prob- 
lems. Despite assertions to the contrary, two cannot 
live as cheaply as one. Several factors lead to an undue 
postponement of marriage. If the man is entering a 
profession which requires long years of preparation he 
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feels he cannot take the responsibilities of marriage 
until that preparation is completed. Parents sometimes 
add to the difficulty by refusing to continue aid to 
young people who marry against their judgment, even 
though marriage under the existing circumstances may 
be the desirable solution for both young people con- 
cerned. A second factor is the idea current in America 
that a man should have established himself and be able 
to support a wife before he marries. As a result, many 
husbands and wives are robbed of years of companion- 
ship and of the privilege of sharing in the struggles and 
difficulties of vocational preparation and early voca- 
tional endeavors. Often two people are prevented from 
marrying by the man’s false pride about permitting 
his wife to continue her vocation. He does not like to 
feel he is in whole or part supported by his wife. These 
particular problems will never be solved, even in times 
of normal prosperity, until parents change their atti- 
tude toward helping to support married children and 
until the man and the woman are permitted to share 
in providing the financial income, at least in the earlier 
years of marriage. In normal times, and even more 
generally during an economic depression, many couples 
find marriage difficult because of the lack of vocational 
opportunity and the resulting lack of any economic 
basis for marriage. Parents may be finding the finan- 
cial strain of children unable to secure employment all 
they can carry, without adding the financial problems 
of a married pair. But even in such cases, it seems 
important that the counselor work with the couple 
and with the parents of both to see if some solution 
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cannot be found so that marriage need not be unduly 
postponed. Here again the personal problem involves 
those of the social order, and will never be adequately 
solved until a more readily attainable economic basis 
for marriage has been provided by society. 

Planning for the public wedding ceremony is fre- 
quently carried on in elaborate detail; but too often 
there is a complete lack of frank planning on the part 
of the engaged pair for the real wedding ceremony in 
which they give themselves to each other in the inti- 
mate love experience of sexual relations. Too often 
the newly married come to these relations with ignor- 
ance or fear, and so jeopardize their marriage at the 
outset. A couple should make as careful plans for the 
intimate private ceremony as for the public one, so 
that they may come to it without embarrassment or 
concern, but with joy and anticipation. Here the min- 
ister has a special opportunity and obligation. Ministers 
have confined themselves, upon the whole, to being 
sure that the legal requirements were met and that 
proper preparation was made for the public ceremony. 
These are important but far less so than preparation for 
the definitely personal aspects of marriage. The min- 
ister can find opportunity, as he is consulting about 
the public ceremony, to make himself available for 
counsel on these private relations as well.” 

5 A notable example of such service has been the work of the Rev. 
Oliver M. Butterfield who, as a minister in California, felt his respon- 
sibility in this respect and prepared mimeographed material on marriage 
that he could put in the hands of an engaged couple as a preliminary 


to an interview. Later the material was developed into booklet form 
and is now published under the title, “Marriage.” 
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The newly married couple may need counsel on 
the mutual adjustments which every marriage entails. 
Two people who come from different homes and back- 
ground training and who have developed their life 
habits independently of each other, are now seeking 
to share a home and live in intimate relations with each 
other. There are two definite areas of comradeship 
each of which is important to the success of marriage. 
First, there is their life together, where they share the 
affairs of the home, friendships in social life, vocation 
and community affairs; and second, there are their 
personal love relations through which in various ways 
—through words, gifts, thoughtful acts and sexual in- 
tercourse—they enjoy each other and express their love 
for each other. The problems are similar to all mutual 
adjustments between individuals in new areas of life. 
There is much to be learned and there are many adjust- 
ments to be made. Learning to live together must be 
based on love and mutual respect, but it requires 
patience and frankness, a certain sense of humor, and 
considerable practice. 

Many a marriage is unsatisfactory because it fails to 
become a matter of mutual sharing. One mate adjusts 
completely to the other, or one learns to endure the 
other, but there is no mutual adjustment; or there is 
frequent quarreling over differences in taste and habit; 
or life is so completely divided that husband and wife 
live separate lives, avoiding the necessity to make any 
adjustment at all. But none of these is a true mar- 
riage. The more numerous the interests mutually 
shared and the fewer the barriers between husband and 
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wife, the happier the marriage. Nor does this mean 
that neither may have any friendships or enterprises of 
his or her own, it does not mean that there be no 
division of responsibilities; but it does involve sharing 
by word of mouth where there is not actual sharing 
in performance, so that the life of the one has the 
interest and knowledge of the other. There are many 
things that can be planned and done together—decor- 
ating, furnishing and caring for the home, entertain- 
ing friends, going on trips and vacations, engaging in 
various enterprises in the community. Where the wife 
becomes responsible for home and children, and the 
husband for vocation and citizenship, the result is 
likely to be unsatisfactory. It robs the husband of the 
joy of sharing in the home and with the children so 
that he becomes simply a “star boarder,” and it robs 
the wife of her vocational and avocational rights. Fur- 
thermore, with so little of life shared, the intimate 
love relations lack that richness and completeness 
which characterize them when they have become the 
symbol and token of a life knowing no barriers. 

But, though a complete sharing of life’s experiences 
is essential to any truly satisfying love relation, it is 
equally important that the couple come to their sexual 
relations on a high spiritual plane. Religion has more 
often than not given a false interpretation of the spir- 
itual in the area of sex. It has often taught that the 
glorification of the spirit meant mortification of the 
body and repression of sexual desire. This interpreta- 
tion, which seems to have its origin for Protestants 
with Paul’s teachings in the New Testament, is based 
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on a false psychology. The only way we have as 
human beings of expressing the spiritual is through 
physical manifestation. Words, acts, gifts, attitudes, 
these all are physical. The only way love can be ex- 
pressed is through a physical act of some sort. To 
deny the physical medium is to rob human beings of 
any form of spiritual expression. The question is, 
therefore, not one of the physical expression of love, 
but of the quality of the physical act, for it is the quality 
which determines the spirituality. If sexual relations 
are carried on with no regard for the mate, with no 
love involved in the event, and with no art in the 
technique of intercourse, then they are not only un- 
satisfactory but they definitely lack spiritual quality. 
It is a physical union in the limited sense. But two 
people may, in giving themselves to each other in 
sexual intercourse, express their mutual love more 
completely than by any other method open to human 
beings. It is what the two people bring to the event 
in the sharing of life and in mutual love, and the 
artistry with which the love-making is carried on, 
which determines its spiritual quality 

There are data which the minister’ might well make 
available to the newly married, through references to 
books® or personally by word of mouth, which will 
help to point out first steps toward the goal of spir- 
ituality in sexual relations. The first requisite is the 
recognition of the mutual character of the sex act. 
There is a false idea, fortunately less widely held than 


6 See Selected Bibliography, pp. 310-11. 
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formerly, that women do not desire sexual relations 
and that the wife merely tolerates them for the accom- 
modation of her husband. The truth is that sexual 
desire is found in women as well as in men, and that 
the wife needs sexual relations as well as the husband. 
Further, if the wife does not enter fully into the re- 
lationship, sexual intercourse is not satisfactory to the 
husband, and it leaves the wife tense and frustrated, 
though she may not recognize the reason for her feel- 
ing. There is one problem of adjustment in this con- 
nection which, when recognized, helps in the success 
of marriage. The recurrence of sexual desire is often 
more frequent for the husband than for the wife. For 
women it usually reaches its peak just before men- 
struation, although sex tension often develops between 
the monthly periods, but for men, there is sometimes a 
more frequent recurrence of sex tension. The wife 
can be aroused to sexual relations by proper courting 
at other times than the peak of her desire, and if she 
is considerate of her husband, will respond to his court- 
ing; and if he is thoughtful for her, he will recognize 
the times when she wants him most and will adjust 
himself also to her desires. This mutual adjustment 
of sexual desire is one of the problems of marriage. 
A second type of help has to do with the technique 
of sexual relations. Sexual intercourse is a physical 
relationship which every couple needs to learn. It 
becomes an art, not through lack of technique, but 
when the technique has been so mastered as to reach 
the artistic level. The newly married pair must not 
be troubled about awkwardness and even lack of suc- 
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cess at first; they need to maintain mutual regard and 
patience in the learning process and even have a cer- 
tain sense of humor at their lack of skill, as they would 
in any other area. Books or personal advice on the 
technique of sexual intercourse prepare the way for, 
rather than take the place of, mutual practice. It is 
particularly important that the two recognize the dif- 
ference in timing, which often occurs, and learn such 
methods as will enable them both to come to climax 
or orgasm together, or what seems even preferable, for 
the wife to come to climax shortly before her husband. 
The husband is the one to be particularly thoughtful 
in this regard for it is the woman who is more likely 
to be denied satisfaction. It is also important that every 
experience of sexual intercourse shall be a new court- 
ship never to be taken for granted. As in all love rela- 
tions, the skill in the courting and the degree to which 
the attention of each is focused upon the happiness 
of the other determine the quality of the relationship. 

The third type of advice concerns sexual relations 
and the conception of children. One of the joys of 
married life is planning for and having children; 
but love relations are enriched if the two functions can 
be divorced. For most couples, sexual relations with- 
out any form of birth control will bring children more 
often than is fair either to the wife or to the children. 
For the wife to have the fear of pregnancy complicat- 
ing her sexual relations is to rob them for her of their 
possibilities as a love expression. It is particularly im- 
portant that the newly married couple may have the 
chance to make adjustments to each other during their 
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first year without the complication of pregnancy. It 
is not fair to the wife to have to make two sets of 
adjustments at once, one to her husband and the other 
to herself in the glandular and emotional changes of 
pregnancy. Therefore, both in the interests of the first 
year of married life and in the interest of planning for 
children, the question of contraceptives should be given 
attention. The safest birth control methods require 
examination by a physician. Therefore it is desirable 
that the couple should consult a physician who is 
competent to give such advice.’ It is important that 
they do not depend upon advertised devices, because 
some are harmful or ineffective. The use of with- 
drawal during the sexual act, what is known as coitus 
interruptus, is not a reliable method. It also prevents 
the fullest satisfaction in sexual intercourse and may 
cause difficulty for one or both parties. Furthermore, 
despite the wide advocacy of the use of the so-called 
free period by certain groups, it is of doubtful useful- 
ness. The free period is difficult to determine and not 
thoroughly reliable. Moreover, it robs the wife of sex- 
ual relations at the time they are likely to be most 


7’'The American Birth Control League, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, and Margaret Sanger’s Motherhood Advice Bureau, 17 West 16th 
Street, New York City, both maintain a file of birth control clinics and of 
physicians who are able and willing to have persons referred to them for 
birth control advice. There are, however, districts in which no such 
clinics and physicians are available. In that case information can be 
secured as to the nearest physician. Unfortunately in some instances help 
is so far distant that the women seeking birth control advice cannot secure 
it. The law varies in the different States but in more than forty it is 
legal for physicians to give contraceptive advice. ‘The physician would 
know the limitations and possibilities he has under the law. 
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important to her; namely, before menstruation. The 
interests of happy marriage demand a revision of the 
laws so that contraceptive advice may be available to 
all married persons; but until that time, the counselor 
can within the interpretation of the law in many states 
see that the advice which is most needed is made avail- 
able. 

It is important in married life to learn how to deal 
with the inevitable tension and difficulty which arise in 
the best of families. Despite the protestations to the 
contrary, there is no such thing as a perfect family. A 
man of sixty, remarking on the perfection of his rela- 
tions with his wife, said that in forty years of married 
life they had never had a quarrel. The rejoinder was: 
“How monotonous.” One of the facts that many indi- 
viduals need to be helped to see is that a certain amount 
of strain and conflict is inevitable in relationships 
that are as intimate as those of a family. Quarreling 
occurs in every normal family. For the immature it 
is a medium for the release of tension, and serves until 
a more positive channel of expression can take its 
place. If, however, it is too long continued in any 
area or in relation to any issue it is a sign of bad habit or 
is symptomatic of some other lack of adjustment than 
the immediate occasion of the quarrel. Some of the 
difficulties to be met are not the fault of any person 
but are inherent in the condition of being married or of 
being a parent, and need to be recognized and dealt 
with as part of our common social and cultural herit- 
age. The acceptance of conflicts in this manner and 
the. recognition of the essential strains involved in all 
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lives gives a sense of participation in universal life. 
The problems which cause difficulty are those which 
are left unsolved. If out of these differences barriers — 
develop between husband and wife, the beginning 
of more serious estrangement may be involved. The 
method of dealing with problems between husband 
and wife is that essential in meeting any emotional 
problem. Any couple who form the habit of deal- 
ing frankly, though considerately, with each other 
whenever a difficulty arises, can work out their prob- 
lems together. This should apply to the intimate rela- 
tions of sex as well as to problems arising in living 
together in the home. Out of such a process there 
grows an increase in mutual understanding and com- 
radeship. It is only problems in relationship which are 
avoided and left unsolved that pile up difficulty for 
the future and afford a source of estrangement be- 
tween husband and wife. 

Another point in the family history at which atten- 
tion to the problems involved will help to prevent 
difficulty, is the coming of a new baby. Planning for 
and welcoming children is a wonderful experience of 
marriage, but it brings also its possible complications 
for the marriage relation. The glandular and other 
physiological adjustments of pregnancy bring to many 
women emotional instability and physiological prob- 
lems, particularly during the first four months. The 
physiological difficulties can often be alleviated by the 
proper advice of a physician; but the emotional ad- 
justments remain. They demand understanding and 
patience on the part of the husband, who may feel 
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that he has lost his wife in the coming of a child. 
Formerly it was thought that sexual relations during 
pregnancy were dangerous to the wife and to the child; 
but most obstetricians say that upon the whole, up 
to within one or two months of the time of the birth 
of the child, they make for the emotional well-being 
of both the wife and the husband without undue risk 
to the wife. There is often no decrease in sex tension 
in the early months of pregnancy, and the emotional 
release of intercourse may even contribute to the stabil- 
ity and well-being of the wife. 

But the more important time for counsel is after 
the birth of the baby. The mother’s energy is depleted 
by the pregnancy and birth experience, and she does 
not desire sexual relations and often finds them diff- 
cult for a number of months after the birth experi- 
ence. Her attention is given chiefly to the new baby. 
If she does not use thoughtfulness in helping her hus- 
band share in her new experiences with the baby, he 
may feel shoved out of the picture completely by the 
new arrival, and often genuine situations of jealousy 
arise, with their emotional effects upon the father, 
mother, and child. Here is where understanding on 
the part of the husband and thoughtfulness on the 
part of the wife will serve to prevent difficulties. 

Another area of sex adjustment is that presented, 
particularly for women, by the fact of the menopause.’ 
Just as the maturing of the sexual functions meant 
earlier glandular changes and the adjustments of the 


8 See Elliott, Grace Loucks, Women ‘After Forty. 
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system to these developments, so the cessation of the 
reproductive functioning is accompanied by physiologi- 
cal adjustments which are marked by varying degrees 
of physical and emotional instability. Women need 
to be reassured that certain physical manifestations of 
difficulty during the climacteric or menopause are tem- 
porary and need not be feared as permanent condi- 
tions. The emotional accompaniments of tension, 
restlessness, sensitiveness, and irritability need to be 
understood as related to the glandular adjustments 
so that they may be met with patience and a mature 
attitude towards remedial measures and so that the 
woman’s family may be saved from unnecessary strain 
or concern about her. The degree of difficulty which 
any individual experiences is influenced by her atti- 
tudes toward whatever inconvenience or handicap she 
may face. The husband, who is often baffled by the 
attitudes and behavior of his wife in this period, can 
be helped to understand the source of strain and irri- 
tation and so be saved from undue sense of guilt 
or concern about a situation that patience and time 
alone can adjust. Of course, the increase of any physi- 
cal difficulty tends to exaggerate whatever emotional 
habits and attitudes have been characteristic of an in- 
dividual. Therefore, if a woman has not developed 
a mature attitude toward limitation, her childish re- 
sistance to any inhibition tends to show itself in rela- 
tion to the inevitable limitations of which the changes 
of middle life are a reminder. As a result the degree 
of irritation is often out of all proportion to the actual 
difficulties experienced. It is particularly important 
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that the woman shall understand that her inability 
any longer to conceive or bear children does not mean 
the cessation of her attractiveness to her husband or 
of the possibility of her continuing satisfying sexual 
relations with him. As a matter of fact, with the 
increased energy which comes to the woman with 
the cessation of child-bearing and child care, many 
couples find themselves in a situation that has many 
elements of the honeymoon and of early married life. 

Women who have married are not the only ones con- 
fronted with problems in middle life. Even more 
difficult from the angle of society’s approvals and dis- 
approvals are the problems of the woman who has 
not married and who comes to middle life with a more 
or less sudden sense of having lost forever certain 
experiences vital to the completion of life. Sometimes 
this woman has been so engrossed in the care of par- 
ents, or so absorbed in a vocation, that for years she 
may have felt no sense of active dissatisfaction. The 
death of parents, a change in her job, or a sense of 
growing old may bring her with something of a shock 
to the recognition of the things which she has lost 
in life. If such a woman finds herself emotionally and 
sexually involved for the first time with older or 
younger members of the same or opposite sex, there 
must be understanding and patience with what may 
mean for the individual an opening up of new areas 
of her own capacities and appreciations. If she can 
have some friend or counselor wise enough not to take 
her or her difficulty too seriously or too finally, she 
is indeed fortunate. Adolescent love affairs at forty 
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may be very therapeutic. Just to come to face and 
to feel her emotional and sexual needs may be more 
constructive than to have married earlier someone who 
would never have called them into expression. To 
resolve her difficulty, she needs to be helped to see that 
some of her married sisters are more truly old maids 
than she, that satisfactions in life are at present about 
evenly divided between the married and the unmarried, 
despite the fact that ideally marriage should hold the 
balance of the scales. She needs to be helped to see 
that the world so needs the emotion that she is capable 
of feeling that she needs not be deprived of channels 
of expression for it because of the lack of any one 
desired medium. 


CHAPTER X | 
VOCATIONAL AND AVOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Vocation and avocation are the principal avenues 
both for individual achievement and for one’s contri- 
bution to the world. The factors so essential to per- 
sonality health—feeling a reasonable security, making 
a success of life, and being of worth to other people— 
are all involved in vocational adjustments. Without 
a life-calling which brings the individual reasonable 
security in which he can make some degree of suc- 
cess, and in which he finds a worthy relationship to 
other people, life fails of satisfaction. It is for this 
reason that the inequalities in vocational opportunity 
bring such serious personal problems. Even in nor- 
mal times, entrance upon certain lines of endeavor 
entails such expensive preparation that they become the 
perquisites of the privileged rather than the oppor- 
tunities of the many. Lack of vocational planning, 
which often results in a greater number of trained 
applicants in a given field than positions available, 
means that even after costly years spent in preparation 
an individual may find himself in ruthless competition 
with others, if not robbed of any chance in the line 
of work for which he has prepared. Extensive 
unemployment adds tragically to the problem, for it 
gives so many persons the sense of frustration and de- 
feat which comes from the feeling or not being needed 
in the world’s life, from lack of opportunity for voca- 
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tional achievement, and from being left without any 
economic basis for life. 

Two related factors need to be kept in mind in choos- 
ing a vocation. First, it should be recognized that there 
are some lines of work for which an individual is not 
fitted by native endowment. These he should rule out 
of consideration despite reasons of sentiment or home 
training or the desire of relatives and friends. Second, 
that there is more than one line of work in which he 
could make a reasonable success. Therefore, he must 
broaden the range of his choice sufficiently to be sure 
he is taking account of all the possibilities. The first 
factor, knowledge of native equipment, helps the indi- 
vidual to narrow the range of choice to those vocations 
for which he has the capacities requisite for success, 
and to rule out of consideration those vocations for 
which he clearly does not have the native equipment. 
But the second factor, a knowledge of the field of vo- 
cations, will keep him from following the fatalistic 
assumption that he was born with the capacity for one 
particular line of work and can succeed only in it. 
The insight of H. D. Kitson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is more correct. He says, “Fifty 
percent of the people of the world could do fifty 
percent of the tasks of the world with a fifty per- 
cent degree of effectiveness.” * ‘This is just a graphic 
way of saying that the native capacities of people are 
such that there are a number of callings in which they 
could succeed; or reversing the statement, there is a 


1 Quoted from a lecture. 
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considerable overlapping between vocations in the abili- 
ties required. 

Native capacity is an important factor in vocational 
choice, both in the type of vocation chosen and in the 
degree of complexity and difficulty of the particular 
position undertaken within a chosen calling. Indi- 
viduals do differ widely in the original equipment with 
which they are born. The more obvious differences are 
in physical set-up—stature, facial and other aspects of 
physiological structure, and physical vitality. But 
people differ widely in less obvious ways: in the pos- 
session of sound or unsound digestive apparatus, heart, 
or lungs; in the balance of the endocrine glands of 
internal secretion, and the consequent metabolism of 
the organism; in the brain and nervous system and 
consequently in what is called native intelligence; in 
the kind of hands and therefore in possibilities of 
mechanical skill; in the quality of the eye and ear as 
instruments for seeing and hearing; in the ease with 
which co-ordinations are made in the muscular and 
bone structure; in the sense of rhythm or in the sen- 
sitivity to touch and smell; and in the speed of reaction 
to stimulus from without. 

This physiological equipment with which an indi- 
vidual is born is the only capital with which he has 
to work, and each person is limited by this inherited 
equipment. Training does not make a better eye or 
ear; it only develops the possibilities of the organs one 
already has. It is nearly certain that training does not 
increase native intelligence; it only develops the brain 


capacity that is there. A person by taking thought 
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cannot add to his stature; he can only use the stature 
with which he is endowed. The best student in the 
room may be able to read four times as fast as the 
poorest. If both practice hard, each may be able to 
read faster than before, but the best student will still 
outdistance his schoolmate. But these wide differences 
between people do not justify the pessimistic implica- 
tions that are so easily unrolled by journalistic inter- 
preters. The native equipment determines what people 
can do best and what the limits of possibility are, but 
the statement implies no more than its plain meaning. 
Each of us has a practically fixed repertory at birth, 
and for good or ill that is what we have to work with. 
What is done with it is another matter. 

There are a number of ways in which knowledge of 
what an individual could and what he could not do 
reasonably well may be determined. First, his varying 
abilities and differing degrees of achievement in the 
various subjects in school and college give some indi- 
cations of his capabilities. Extracurricular activities 
present a useful opportunity to try oneself out in 
various types of endeavor and to know more of one’s 
capacities. Summer or part-time work during the 
school year is another opportunity. Intelligence and 
aptitude tests are useful as a check, and while they 
cannot determine the exact calling for which one is 
fitted, they do help to narrow the range of choice to 
those for which one’s native equipment and developed 
interests and skills would seem to fit him.’ 


2 Some of the tests available as well as books helpful in vocational guid- 
ance are indicated in the Selected Bibliography, pp. 311-13. 
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Not only is it necessary for the individual to know 
his own tastes and capacities, however; he needs also 
to know what the vocational opportunities during his 
lifetime are likely to be. He needs to study the cur- 
rent situation with its present vocational opportunities, 
and to secure the best prediction obtainable in regard 
to the probable number of openings in each field in 
the future. It is usually unwise to train for a vocation 
already overcrowded when one of comparable signif- 
icance for which the individual is approximately as 
well suited offers more opportunity. As accurate a 
prediction as is possible in a rapidly changing world 
needs to be made of the future for any vocation under 
consideration, because technological and other changes 
affect so many choices of lifework.* Such a course is 
particularly difficult in a time of rapid technological 
advance or in a period of widespread unemployment. 
It seems a travesty in a period of widespread unemploy- 
ment to ask anyone to predict in what vocations there 
_is likely to be opportunity during his lifetime, when 
he is doubtful whether he can find any vocational open- 
ing at all. At such times, a person finds himself taking 
any chance that opens, no matter how unsuited he may 
be for the work or how distasteful the work is to him. 
But however necessary it may be in vocational counsel- 
ing at times to help an individual to hold steady and 

8 Horse-shoeing and harness-making are illustrations of vocations largely 
supplanted, which an individual who was choosing his vocation at the 
beginning of the automobile age might have been hesitant to undertake; 
and yet general blacksmithing is at present in some localities a line of 


work which is undermanned and in which there is a real opportunity for 
a limited number of people. 
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to work out some positive adjustment in an unsatis- 
factory pursuit, this should not be accepted as a per- 
manent adjustment, and even at such a time plans for 
later vocation are essential. 

After considering his own capacities and the world’s 
vocational opportunities, the individual needs further 
to study something of the abilities known to be useful 
in the various vocations. Most vocations, particularly 
the more difficult ones, demand a combination of tal- 
ents, and such a study is useful in ruling out of consider- 
ation those vocations for which his native capacities 
seem inadequate, and in indicating those in which his 
chance for success is likeliest. 

There is a range of vocations which require varying 
degrees of physical strength and of ability to work with 
one’s hands. The use of tools is involved, and with the 
increase of technological development, the ability to 
handle machinery. Therefore, individuals who choose 
these vocations should possess the native equipment 
through which mechanical skill can be developed. 
Factory, mine, and farm workers are illustrations, and 
closely related to them in the world’s economy are the 
workers in the various construction crafts—workers 
with steel and concrete, bricklayers and stone masons, 
carpenters and painters, plumbers, plasterers, and 
paper-hangers. Some workers with machinery need 
a physiological mechanism which makes possible 
speedy reactions in meeting situations, as locomotive 
engineers, drivers of automobiles, and pilots of air- 
planes; in such work the slow-reaction individual is 
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obviously less successful than the one with hair-trigger 
responses. 

There are other vocations which require skill in use 
of the hands, but which demand as well a finer degree 
of muscular co-ordination than is necessary in the voca- 
tions described above. The tailor must have more deli- 
cate co-ordinations than the bricklayer, and the surgeon 
or the performer on a musical instrument must carry 
the dexterity of the hand in relation to the total co- 
ordination of the body to a still higher degree of per- 
fection. The professional dancer and the circus per- 
former must attain a high degree of skill in bodily 
co-ordinations. Something which may be designated 
as a sense of rhythm is also a native capacity, important 
in certain of these callings. Anybody with hands un- 
suited to these types of work and with an ineptitude 
at developing bodily co-ordination would usually not 
consider vocations demanding skill in those areas. 

The possession of a particularly sensitive eye, ear, or 
nose is an important consideration in some vocations. 
An ear which can learn to detect the finer distinctions 
of tone is as much needed by the musician as skill in 
co-ordination; an eye sensitive to gradations of color 
is important for the artist; while a coffee taster or 
someone working with perfumery must be able to 
make fine discriminations in odor. All of these abili- 
ties can be cultivated and developed through practice, 
but native equipment is an important factor in the 
degree of skill attainable. 

The more complicated and difficult the responsibili- 

Hes in a given vocation, the more important becomes a 
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realistic consideration of the individual’s type of brain 
capacity. The painter of pictures or the architect, in 
addition to skill of hand and co-ordination of body, 
needs a brain embodying a sense of perspective and 
proportion, the ability to see things in their relation- 
ships. The landscape gardener, too, needs the sense of 
relationship and the sensitivity to color so necessary to 
the artist. In the case of the vocation which deals with 
complicated events in the physical or human realm, the 
quality of brain becomes still more important. This 
applies to the philosophers as well as to those also who 
are responsible for dealing with complicated issues in 
human life, as the lawyer, or for planning national af- 
fairs, as the statesman. If along with superior reason- 
ing capacity there is a mental quality conducive to 
superior memory and the ability to picture complicated 
structures or affairs through what is called the imagi- 
nation, then creative work becomes a possibility. Asa 
matter of fact, the inventors, the composers, and other 
creative persons in any vocation have these native ca- 
pacities in superior degree, together with whatever 
other particular abilities are needed. The research 
worker is the person who has the patience and resource- 
fulness to investigate unsolved problems, to discover 
new data, or to work out new ways of doing things. 
He needs to be competent to do the work in any field 
where he is carrying on research, but he goes beyond 
the knowledge or the skills already available, either 
improving upon what is already known or exploring 
new areas. 

Many of the vocations already indicated are con- 
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cerned primarily in work with things. But there are 
numerous vocations in which ability to work with other 
people is a primary requisite to success. Every indi- 
vidual must make a success in social relationships to a 
certain degree in order to be a part of a society; but 
some more than others seem to have the capacity for 
sympathy with and response to other individuals, and 
they find greater satisfaction in working with people 
than in working with things. For such workers, per- 
sonality characteristics which give others confidence 
and win their loyalty and co-operation are important. 
Teachers need those characteristics along with at least 
a fair modicum of “native intelligence” enabling them 
to understand things clearly and put them simply. For 
the surgeon the talent for human relationships plus 
high intelligence and skill of hand are important. 
There is possibly a basis for the social talent in native 
glandular and other structure, as the individual must 
be an outgoing rather than a withdrawing type, but 
social characteristics can also be developed. Along with 
the rest is required patience, which has at least part of 
its basis in original structure in the capacity to give at- 
tention to details. Psychiatrists and others dealing with 
problems of individuals need an alert intelligence plus 
a high degree of ability to secure loyalty and co-opera- 
- tion from others. The promoter and the salesman need 
the qualifications of sensitivity to people and ability to 
win response together with a structure of glands, ner- 
vous system, and muscles which makes it easy for them 
to be active and out-going individuals; while the ad- 
ministrator and the executive in school, church, Chris- 
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cian associations and social agencies ought to have, be- 
sides these, a high degree of teaching capacity and a 
superior intelligence. The minister in the one-man 
church needs a combination of the qualities of the 
teacher, the personal counselor, and the administrator. 

It is evident that it is not only a question of the 
particular vocations for which one has the capacities, 
but that there are graduations and variations of respon- 
sibility and corresponding personal abilities within the 
vocations themselves. The star football player is not 
necessarily a good coach. The teacher must have cer- 
tain skills which are different from those of the per- 
former or the worker. The one engaged in research 
must have capacities distinctive from those of the 
teacher. A research degree does not guarantee teach- 
ing skill, The administrator or the executive who 
works in and through other people, must have his dis- 
tinctive abilities. Original and creative work in any 
vocation demands superior capacities. 

The above analysis is in no sense exhaustive and on 
individual items opinion might be divided; but it illus- 
trates how complicated is the task of suiting one’s 
vocation to his native capacities and developed abilities. 
It is also true that the genius, the one person in ten 
thousand, could come to superior achievement in any 
of many different pursuits, and that considerations 
other than those of native equipment often determine 
his choice. As a matter of fact, most individuals could 
make a reasonable success in any one of several voca- 
tions; so native capacity must not be made completely 
determinative. But the rank and file will do well to 
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take their native equipment into major account, for 
certainly it indicates the way toward vocations to be 
avoided and those to be considered. The fields of ac- 
tivity open to the individual possessing a combination of 
qualifications are at once more numerous and more 
complicated in nature. In the choice of a vocation, a 
careful study of one’s personal capacities is essential in 
narrowing the range of choice to the vocations for 
which one seems best fitted. 

There are several personal factors that enter into the 
final choice of a vocation. One is the degree of recog- 
nition and approval an individual feels the need of 
in order to be satisfied in his lifework. A laboratory 
research person, for instance, secures usually less direct 
recognition and approbation than a teacher or other 
worker dealing with people. A second factor is the 
matter of income. Individuals who do not find their 
satisfaction in their work are likely to place greater 
importance on the financial rewards it brings, and 
salary or earnings become a major factor. In a more 
co-operative social order temptations of this kind will 
be reduced, because in all probability the wide and un- 
fair differentiations in financial return that are found 
today will no longer exist. But the question of 
whether a vocation gives the likelihood of sufficient 
financial return for the establishment of a home and 
for a reasonably rich life is a factor seldom absent in 
the choice of any calling. A third factor is the service 
or contribution the calling will make. In the past we 
have tried to make a false distinction here between 
secular and sacred, between service or altruistic callings 
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and self-seeking vocations. A true perspective would 
not make such a differentiation, but insist that all voca- 
tional choice should be made on the basis of service 
rendered. “In which calling can I best make my con- 
tribution to the common work of the world?” should 
be a major question in every vocational choice. A 
fourth factor is the kind and amount of preparation the 
vocation requires. While this should not be given more 
than its due weight, it nevertheless is true that under 
present conditions the financial and other difficulties 
associated with the long period of training involved in 
some callings, is a factor which cannot be ignored. A 
fifth factor is one’s background and training, the sort 
of attitude, in brief, one has toward the callings. Inter- 
ests and tastes have already been developed in the indi- 
vidual’s earlier experience and these are an important 
factor in his choice. Further, the expectation or dis- 
approval of relatives and friends as they affect the indi- 
vidual must be taken into account. 

In the final choice, all these factors must be placed 
in relationship to each other and brought to bear upon 
the decision. No factor must be accepted uncritically, 
and the final weighing of each in the decision is a part 
of the process of choosing. The calling chosen should 
be the one in which the individual is convinced he can 
make the best use of his capacities, where he will secure 
the recognition he feels necessary and where he will be 
content with the financial return, where he can make 
his best contribution to the world’s work and be of 
most service to the common good, and one in which 
his tastes and attitudes will find expression. In the 
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process of exploration the individual will find it help- 
ful to talk with people who have made a success of the 
callings he is considering, observing individuals at their 
work in these callings, talking the question over with 
trusted friends and counselors, trying himself out in 
temporary work along the line of his preferred choices; 
and above all taking time for quiet reflection. In mak- 
ing the choice it is necessary that as complete explora- 
tion and as adequate information as possible be secured ; 
but it is necessary to stop struggling over one’s choice 
after the data are in; to let one’s self go for a time so 
that the various factors may come into perspective. 
Out of such a process there usually comes to the indi- 
vidual a growing conviction that a particular vocation 
is the work for him. For religious persons it comes as 
the growing conviction that they are called of God to 
the chosen vocation. 

In making one’s choice the dominant life philosophy 
isimportant. The one for whom the motive of making 
money or of securing recognition dominates will make 
a choice different from that of the person for whom 
contribution to the world’s work and helping forward - 
the common good constitute the main objectives. In- 
deed in vocational choice one’s dominant purposes are 
continually involved, and the one who makes the most 
satisfactory choice is the one who has a goal for life in 
which the various factors bearing upon his decision 
take their relationship in due proportion. Socially- 
minded and religious individuals will make their con- 
tribution to the world and their service to the common 
good their organizing center and tastes and interests, 
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recognition and income will find their proportionate 
place in relation to this social goal. 

The individual who has decided upon and made 
preparation for his career faces now important ques- 
tions of placement: With what firm or institution will 
he seek afhliation for his lifework? In what city or 
section of the country or part of the world will he 
settle? Here, as in vocational decisions, it is important 
that his range of choice should not be too limited. 
Some persons follow the line of least resistance. They 
settle down in their father’s business or professional 
practice or in the community or section of the country 
where they were reared, when they might find larger 
opportunity if they looked farther afield. It is partic- 
ularly important that the opportunities in other nations 
as well as in the United States should be taken into 
account. Some of the most significant opportunities 
for service in business and engineering, in teaching, in 
medicine and psychiatry, in social work and in the 
ministry are found in parts of the world where con- 
ditions are less developed than in our own country, and 
where there is opportunity to do pioneer service in a 
rapidly changing civilization. 

In the present situation in the world, where so many 
persons are refused the chance for a vocation, however 
well prepared they may be, it is important that the 
individual recognize the contribution avocational activ- 
ities may make in giving him the psychological satis- 
factions once furnished by a vocation. If an increasing 
number of persons must do routine jobs because of the 
perfection of machines and the decreased need or op- 
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portunity for craftsmanship, it is important that the 
individual find, outside of the work by which he makes 
his living, an opportunity to express himself creatively. 
The probability that increasingly shorter hours will ac- 
company technological advance means that the worker 
will have more leisure from vocational demands to 
give to avocational areas of accomplishment which may 
afford the satisfactions to be found in a vocation in 
former days. This will happen, however, only if the 
avocational activities are chosen with the same care and 
are followed with the same discipline and sense of 
responsibility inherent in success in the vocational 
realm. Because of the too common dilettante attitude 
toward activities for which one is not paid, individuals 
choosing other than vocational interests should be 
shown the necessity for bringing skills in any chosen 
area to the place of real achievement by the discipline 
of continued and responsible practice. The divorce of 
such activity from the economic considerations that 
had to have a large part in the determination of voca- 
tion, should afford a chance, particularly for men and 
women not fitted for the conventional pursuits of busi- 
ness and industry, to find channels for creative expres- 
sion. For example, if persons with artistic abilities can 
_ have time, outside the routine hours they give to their 
vocational share of the world’s work, to create what- 
ever they feel like doing, they may be free, as men 
have not been free in recent generations, to follow the 
lines of activity that are the truest expressions of them- 
selves. The individual should use the same criteria in 
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the choice of avocational pursuits that are suggested for 
the choice of a vocation. 

The plans of the individual must provide for possible 
changes in vocational and avocational pursuits, and for 
taking up new lines of interest as life advances. It 
may be that the individual will find that he has made 
a mistake in his first choice. Instead of feeling that 
nothing can be done about it he should take the steps 
to rectify his mistake. Change of circumstances in his 
own life or in the social order may close or open oppor- 
tunities so as to make a new choice necessary or ad- 
visable. Particularly is it true in avocational lines that 
as the early pressure upon him in family and voca- 
tional responsibilities lessens he may find it desirable 
to take up pursuits denied him in his earlier years. 
This shift of vocational and avocational interest often 
occurs in middle life even for those who have made 
a success and found seeming satisfaction in their chosen 
callings. 

Most of the data discussed in the preceding sections 
applies both to men and to women. However, the 
problems arising from the conflict between marriage 
and a career are for the most part peculiar to women 
and relatively recent phenomena.” When the family 
was the unit of production, in which all of the mem- 
bers contributed their share in the vocational enter- 
prise, a woman did not face the current conflict be- 
tween marriage and a career, nor the problem of a 
means of satisfaction when her children no longer 


# See Elliott, Grace Loucks, Women After Forty, Chap. II. 
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needed her. She, like her husband, married a career 
as well as a mate, and she continued to be necessary 
to the family economy long after her children had left 
home or had taken over the active responsibility for a 
new family unit. Indeed, there were functions for 
her to perform as long as her strength permitted. 
Modern woman lives in an industrial society where 
tasks have increasingly been removed from the home, 
where families have shrunk in size, and where the 
household no longer fulfills the social function once 
performed by the farm in the life of children and 
grandchildren. The woman of leisure is a modern 
phenomenon in other than privileged circles. 

The removal of production from the home, the 
shrinkage of the physical dimensions of places of 
family abode, the rapid increase of labor-saving devices 
for the home, open up for most women the possibility 
if not the necessity of combining with the profession 
of housewife some occupation, with or without pay, 
outside the home. The making of children’s clothes or 
preserving of foods for later consumption once brought 
by way of county fairs and other exhibitions social com- 
parison and personal as well as economic rewards and 
satisfactions; now such activities are not undertaken 
because articles of comparable or better quality can be 
purchased more cheaply than they can be produced at 
home. So many recreational and social activities are 
provided by agencies outside the home that the 
kind of contribution a mother can make to her chil- 
dren’s development is different from that of the past. 
Smaller families necessitate children’s gaining from 
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contacts in nursery schools and kindergartens that ex- 
perience with other children once provided by brothers 
and sisters. Thus, while the spirit of the home will 
probably continue to depend primarily on the attitudes 
and skill of the mother, her problem now becomes that 
of finding those vocational satisfactions that will enable 
her to bring the greatest personal contribution to her 
home. Thus it is not only the greater development in 
recent times of woman’s individuality through educa- 
tion and social experience, but also the accompanying 
decrease in older vocational satisfactions that necessitate 
a woman’s facing the problem of vocational choice and 
preparation as well as that of marriage. Society has 
not yet made the necessary provision for part-time work 
when child-bearing and child care should remove a 
woman from full-time employment or for part-time 
days for those who could usefully give a certain amount 
of time to interests other than housekeeping and chil- 
‘dren. But it is inevitable that such provision will have 
to be made as society comes to recognize that the 
“woman of leisure” may be a distinct social liability. 
Part of the social adjustment will come as the hus- 
band faces the wife’s problem with her, and abandons 
the traditional pseudo-chivalrous attitude that no self- 
respecting man can allow his wife to work nor can he 
accept from her any financial contribution to the family 
budget. Duties and responsibilities in the home itself 
may have to be reapportioned, and men may need to 
change their conception of what constitutes a man’s 
and a woman’s share in the home economy. The fact 
that the highest paid chefs and tailors are men rather 
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than women casts some query on the assumption that 
cooking and sewing are by nature women’s functions.” 
Woman, on the other hand, must be willing to give 
up some of the protection and care, which being sup- 
ported by a husband supplied, and accept the discipline 
of taking her part in the world’s work. She will have 
to cease the deviousness and indirection by which she 
has often gained what she desired from her husband 
and share with him in vocational and financial respon- 
sibilities as well as in the home management. She will 
need to achieve a kind of objectivity and impersonality 
which is difficult because she is a woman.° She must 
be willing to give up the demands for special consider- 
ation too commonly made by women upon their hus- 
bands and children, but impossible in a vocational re- 
lationship. Education has not yet adequately worked 
out the content of women’s training for her vocational 
contributions to society. Hence the variety of problems 
faced by the counselor in the area of women’s work. 

The degree of leisure of women today as compared 
with those of an earlier generation, is responsible for 
a large part of the difficulty faced by children in 
achieving their independence from maternal care. 
Mothers without adequate avenues of vocational and 
social achievement tend to build their lives and inter- 
ests so completely around their children that they can- 
not face being separated from them. The less the 
mother has within herself of the security or satisfaction 
that by middle age she should have achieved, the more 


5 See Knopf, Olga, The Art of Being a Woman, Chap. IX. 
6 See Harding, M. E., The Way of All Women, Chap. III. 
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cannot give her but in search for which she keeps 
them from living their own lives. Decisions about 
education, vocation and marriage are often made dif- 
ficult and are unsoundly worked out because of a 
parent’s claim on the child’s affection or service. The 
danger is of course likely to be increased in the case 
of a woman who is left a widow, whose only interest 
is in the life of a son or daughter whom she refuses to 
allow to be separated from her. Lack of vocational 
training for women means that most widows, deprived 
of a husband’s support and companionship, find it dif- 
ficult to develop their own interests and achievements. 
Wise thinking and planning need to be brought to 
bear upon the problem of the parent still physically able 
to take vocational responsibility and to contribute to the 
life of society so that she may be given a chance to 
make her contribution and to keep her independence. 

The vocational problems of later life faced by the 
counselor are not confined to those of women. Society 
in an industrial age has taken away from men their 
sense of achievement from craftsmanship and has substi- 
tuted the routine machine job. Achievement in such 
work depends upon speed in reaction rather than on 
skill in performance, so that early in middle life a man 
finds himself in unsuccessful competition with younger 
men. He does not have the satisfaction of the crafts- 
man whose superior skill maintained for him a place of 
pre-eminence in later life and who was continuously 
finding satisfaction in the younger men he trained as 
his apprentices. Not only has society robbed him of 
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his sense of achievement in his craftsmanship, but it 
has substituted for this only a pay envelope. In getting 
this he has no chance to work with or to teach his 
children what is important to him. The amount of 
time that he has given to get this envelope means that 
he is away from home so much that the statement of 
a child that his father was the man who slept in his 
house is too often true. Even when he recognizes— 
and too often he does not—that he has a contribution 
to make to the understanding of his children without 
which they are the losers, he has not had the leisure 
to be with them. Too often he fails to take time to 
build up with his wife areas of life which enlarge their 
range of companionship and satisfaction. He must 
limit his contribution to their life to that which the 
money he earns makes possible for her and the chil- 
dren. Often a false sense of obligation to do things 
for them grows out of his inability to have more 
adequate relationships with the members of his family, 
and this means that he does not even share with them 
the real state of his financial ability because to refuse 
them is to cast reflection on his adequacy. He fails to 
see that to postpone building up adequate relationships 
with his family until the time when he has made 
money enough to meet their financial needs will result 
in his inability to enter into the boons for which he 
has worked. 

It is this situation that makes the loss of money such 
a serious problem for many people. The number of 
suicides of men who have lost economic security, often 
through no fault of their own, is testimony to the de- 
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gree to which money is all of life to them. If it is lost, 
they are completely defeated. This has been reinforced 
by the degree to which thrift has been made a virtue 
in our society, and financial failure a sign of personal 
inadequacy. At times of such calamity as loss of job of 
fortune, a counselor may have a chance to be of in- 
estimable service by helping an individual see why it 
is psychologically impossible for the rich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. He can work with him on 
finding how relationships can be developed without 
money, how family co-operation may be possible for 
the first time on a new basis, and how the most worth- 
while things for children as well as for adults are 
often those that cannot be bought, or that are found 
only when there is need of the finding. 

The counselor must be aware also of the fact that 
around middle age there are likely to arise conflicts 
within the individual due, not to his lack of achieve- 
ment, but to a concentration or specializing of interests 
which crowded out of life other phases of the self 
equally important and necessary to the completion of 
life. Jung holds that there is a rise in the frequency 
of mental depression in men about forty and in women 
somewhat earlier that denotes significant changes in 
the personality. These show themselves in some indi- 
viduals in intolerance and even fanaticism, in others in 
a revulsion from former interests and a swing to the 
opposite extreme of behavior.’ Jung illustrates this by 
the example of the man of forty or fifty who winds up 


7 Jung, C. G., Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 120 ff. 
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his business, whose wife dons the trousers and opens a 
little shop where he performs the duties of a handy- 
man. Many intelligent and cultivated people feel the 
impulses to such reversals without understanding that 
they represent the need to take account of the last half 
of life and to prepare for functions and satisfactions 
that must be different from those of earlier experience 
and supplementary to it. When it is meet for an indi- 
vidual to give up to those who are younger certain 
kinds of interests and activities, he should be able then 
to find his opportunity for the kinds of experiences 
that were denied him by his earlier responsibilities and 
that make for the rounding out and completion of ex- 
perience. What these new interests will or should be 
will vary with different individuals. The counselor as 
well as the individual seeking counsel needs to be aware 
that such changes of interest should come and that the 
degree to which the change is a reversal of former 
values will be dependent upon the degree to which 
necessary elements of satisfaction have been denied in 
earlier experience. 


8 [bid., p. 124. 


ef. CHAPTER XI 


THE COUNSELOR AND THE COUNSELING 
SITUATION 


The problem of every age is how to save the saviours. 
-Romatn Ro.anp, | 
Quoted in Youth in Conflict, Miriam Van Waters. 


Who are you who go about to save them that are lost? 

Are you saved yourself? 

Do you not know that who would save his own life must 
lose it? 

Are you then one of the lost? 


Be sure, very sure, that each one of these can teach you as 
much as, probably more than, you can teach them. 

Have you then sat humbly at their feet, and waited on their 
lips that they should be the first to speak—and been reverent 
before these children whom you so little understand? 

Have you dropped into the bottomless pit from between 
yourself and them all hallucination of superiority, all flatulence 
of knowledge, and every shred of abhorrence and loathing? 

Is it equal, is it free as the wind between you? 

Could you be happy receiving favors from one of the most 
despised of these? 

Could you yourself be one of the lost? 


Arise, then, and become a savior. 
Epwarp CarpENTER—Towards Democracy. 


-The most important factor in any counseling or 
therapy is the counselor himself. His attitude toward 
the individual seeking help to a large measure deter- 
mines the possibilities of the interview. He may see 
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an individual only once or many times. What hap- 
pens in the once is often as important as the more ex- 
tended periods of conversation. The assumption with 
which the individual comes is that the counselor has 
more experience and wisdom in the area on which 
help is needed, than he. Emotionally this means that 
he puts himself temporarily in the hands of the coun- 
selor for guidance and direction in meeting his prob- 
lems.} This happens in other relationships than that 
of personal counseling. It takes place in relation to a 
physician, when the patient has complete confidence 
in the doctor and places himself unreservedly under his 
care. Ministers often have such a transfer of confi- 
dence from their parishioners in ‘matters of belief and 
conduct; teachers from their pupils in areas of study; 
friends from friends in personal problems and relation- 


: ships. Recognition of training and skill, of ability and 


maturity contribute, but there are also emotional factors 
which are more than a recognition of ability. The 
individual is drawn to the other person; something 
about his whole personality attracts him and gives him 
confidence. Skilled doctors sometimes lose patients 
because for some reason they do not “hit it off” with 
them; in other words, because the necessary relation- 
ship does not deveiop. 

This relationship of confidence and dependence is 
one highly charged with emotion and so has poten- 
tiality for good or ill. Often the counselee throws him:"” 
self upon the counselor and wants to be taken charge 
of. He does everything he can to get direct advice and 


help, and the temptation of the counselor to yield di- 
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rectly to this appeal for aid is great. His sympathies 
are stirred and he wants to help the individual. Fur- 
ther, it is very satisfying to become a superior parent, a 
sort of vicegerent of God, and take responsibility for 
another person. Under such circumstances, many 
counselors yield to the appeal made to them; others 

resent the dependent attitude, and rebuff the one who 
comes for help; while still others recognize the relation- 
ship and use it positively in the counseling procedure. 

~ ¥-When this relationship of dependence and of con- 
fidence has developed, the bars are down. The coun-~ 
selee trusts the counselor and therefore he does not 
have to act a part. He expresses whatever emotions 
he has of love or hate, fear or anger, of dependence 
or inadequacy. | If the counselor responds to these emo- 
tional manifestations directly, as in ordinary life, an 
unsound relationship is set up. If the counselor re- 
sponds to his aggressive thrusts in kind, a fight is be- — 
gun; if he tries to argue or persuade him out of his 
pessimistic mood or his disbeliefs, an argument is in 
progress; if he responds to love protestations in kind, 
a love affair is developed. Many counselors fail be- 
cause they respond to the counselee as they would to 
their fellows in the ordinary affairs of life. It is only 
as the counselor sympathetically receives the manifes- 
tations made to him, but does not respond to them 

~personally, that positive results will take place. 

it is thus seen that objectivity is necessary on the part 

of the counselor ifthe counseling relation is to be posi- 
tive and helpful,’ The reason the counselor must not 
become involved personally is probably evident. If he 
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responds, the counseling situation becomes merely a 
repetition of the counselee’s difficulties in life’s relations 
and adds to them instead of helping to solve them. 
Further, if the counselee can get the counselor involved 
personally, he need not do anything about his own 
problems. He uses all his energy then, as he has done 
in life, in getting someone else to take responsibility 
for him, in blaming others for his conduct, or in using 
his behavior patterns destructively to accomplish his 
ends. But if the counseling situation differs from his 
life situation in that he gets his emotion out but nothing 
happens in return, then he is impelled to look at his 
conduct and do something about it himself. If all his 
efforts to involve the counselor are unavailing, he is 
thrown more and more upon his own responsibility to 
face himself as he is and to do something about his 
difficulties. gt he counseling relationship becomes an 
epitome of his life situation under controlled conditions 
_and he has there the chance to work out his own prob- 
lems, intellectually and emotionally, in his relations 
with the counselor. The very attitudes he takes toward 
his appointments with the counselor, whether he is 
late or on time, wastes the hour or utilizes it, are mani- 
festations of his life attitudes.’ As he changes his atti- 
tudes and practices in this representative counseling 
relationship, a fundamental change is taking place in 
his life adjustments. He is being reborn in fact. 

It will help the counselor to maintain objectivity in 
the counseling relationship if he recognizes that he 


1 Taft, Jessie, The Dynamics of Therapy, 
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represents other individuals who have influenced the 
life of the counselee. | He may represent authority, the: 
kind of authority the individual has experienced with 
parents and teachers, or in religion through God and. 
the Church. He may represent success and achieve- 
ment, the kind of success for which the individual longs 
in vocation, marriage, and social relations. He ma 
represent the kind of person the counselee would like 
to love and by whom he would wish to be loved in 
turn. As a matter of fact, in the course of the counsel- 
ing relation the counselor may come to represent vari- 
ous types of individuals and relationships which have 
given the counselee difficulty, and as these develop- 
ments occur he must expect the counselee to “take out” 
on him the repressed emotions he either has not dared 
to manifest or has manifested with disastrous results 
in the ordinary circumstances of life. If the counselor 
realizes that these are not aimed at him personally but 
at what he represents and that they are but manifesta- 
tions of the counselee’s ways of meeting life, he will 
feel no need to respond to them, whether they be ex- 
pressions of praise or blame, of love or hate. 

The characteristic which Jung calls “unprejudiced 
objectivity” is a “human quality—a kind of deep self- 
respect for facts and events and for the person who 
suffers from them.” Only he who can be thus objec- 
tive can help another to that same sort of facing of 

/his own life and problems. Objectivity does not mean. 
/ coldness or lack of sympathy and understanding, but 
it does mean that one does not become involved with 
his own emotions in the counseling situation. The fact 
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that he maintains an attitude of unprejudiced objectiv- 
ity does not mean that the counselor has no standards 
of values and no criteria as to goals of growth, but that 
he understands that the given conduct under examina- 
tion is the best the individual has been able to develop 
to satisfy his intrinsic needs and desires and that he 
recognizes that when any more adequate medium of 
satisfaction is discovered, the less mature or the less 
satisfactory will be given up. He recognizes that to 
fight against a symptomatic manifestation of behavior 
is futile except as a better way for the satisfaction of 
the fundamental motive is found. Such an under- 
standing keeps intact a “psychic rapport” between the 
counselor and the individual needing help. Any shade 
of condemnation breaks this atmosphere of objectivity, 
necessary if help is given by one individual to another, 
and any manifestation of being shocked at any conduct, 
however reprehensible, puts up a barrier between them. 
___In_ his desire to make an individual feel. he under- 
_stands and can help him, there is a temptation for the 
counselor to try to identify himself with the situation 


~~and its problems by recounting experiences of his own. 


ihe act immediately puts him personally into the situ- 


ation, mixes his own problems with those of the coun--— 


‘selee and tends to destroy objectivity in the relation- 
ship. Such a course is not necessary to give a sense that 
the counselor understands or can help. If any ex- 
perience of his own or of another is to be introduced, 
it can be done in the third person. To ‘relate ex- 
perience as his own is second only to direct personal 
response in its danger to the counseling situation. 


Ps 
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Unprejudiced objectivity toward the other person 
precludes the possibility of the counselor’s identifying 
himself with the counselee in a positive or in a nega- 
tive manner. A counselor only increases the difficulty 
the other person is facing if he sympathizes and ex- 
cuses or condemns and blames him, because of an un- 
discovered need in himself to do what the counselee 
is doing. The person seeking help may be to him the 
one who dares to do what he would like to do but 
dare not do. Many a reformer takes an undue interest 
in certain kinds of misconduct because to be associated 
with the other’s misdeeds satisfies a desire to do those 
things himself. His identification with the other, how- 
ever, usually adds to the conflict instead of helping 
towards its elimination. It is always interesting to dis- 
cover how one’s own faults are specially irritating when 
found in another person. The person who talks inces- 
santly cannot stand talkativeness in another; the slow 
individual is likely to be overcritical of tardiness; the 
person quick to make judgments is intolerant of the 
same tendency in others. If an individual comes for 
help in an area of the counselor’s unresolved problems, 
the counselee is likely to be met with unsound con- 
demnation or blame that ‘must cover both his and the 
counselor’s difficulties. “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged” is a canny psychological observation; signifi- 
cant also is the story of the man with a beam in his 
own eye who was overconcerned with the mote in 
his brother’s eye. One does not need to condemn any- 
one else if his own conduct is free and blameless. 

It is evident that the counselor must be emotionally 
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mature and free enough so that the counselee’s mani- 
festations do not provoke a tumultuous response. If he 
has unsolved problems himself, he will be vulnerable in 
the presence of the emotions of his patient. The indi- 
vidual who has not dared to give expression to certain 
sexual impulses or desires and who does not under- 
stand them, is a dangerous counselor for one struggling 
with questions of sex conduct. Likewise he who has 
never dared assert his independence from mother or 
father is not equipped to deal with another’s immature 
attempts to become free from some hampering bond. 
If the counselor fears failure or has.made-a_failure in 
any area, if he 1s supersensitive and easily hurt, the 
Chea OF TE € patient will arouse him emotionally, ; and 
he will respond personally to them. Therefore, if he 
finds that the story of the counselee sets off undue 
emotion in him, if he cannot sleep for thinking of the 
counselee’s difficulties, if he is horrified at the coun- 
selee’s conduct, if deep sex emotions are aroused within 
him, he should recognize his reactions as manifesta- 
tions of unsolved problefns i in himself, and realizes that. 
he probably ought not to continue the counseling re- 
lationship since he can scarcely hope to attain objec- 
~.tivity in the area under discussion. “The discovery of 
particular irritation or excessive emotion in the face of 
another’s difficulties is a sign to the wise to examine 
oneself for the same unsolved problem. 

It needs to be said at this point that many people are 
attracted to counseling with others because of unsolved 
problems of their own. There is a fascination to them 
in problems of others which resemble theirs. Further, 
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if one can spend his time trying to solve other people’s 
problems, it is easier to disregard one’s own. Con- 
sequently, care must be exercised that vocations dealing 
with human need, such as social work and the ministry, 
shall not draw too many people who have been at- 
tracted to them by their own unmet personal needs. 
If the counselor needs to use his relationship with the 
counselee to extend his personal influence and to domi- 
nate another, he will take control or give directions in 
a manner which will hinder the development of the 
counselee. However benevolent this domination, it 
is not sound for the growth of the counselee.* The 
counselor cannot aid successfully in solving another’s 
problems, indeed he becomes an unintentional exploiter 
of the personality of the other if he undertakes coun- 
seling in the attempt to resolve his own conflict. It 
is because of the difficulty of securing objectivity, when 
one’s own problems have not been explored and solved, 
that personal analysis has become increasingly recog- 
nized as one of the prerequisites for professional thera- 
pists. 

It is for the above reasons that before any individual 
dares to accept the responsibility” of counseling with 
another, he must have faced his own life and accepted 
it. It is no easy requirement to accept one’s life as it is, 
not only one’s present and potential strengths, but also 
his weaknesses and inadequacies, to know the need of 
forgiveness and to recognize failure and immaturity 
without excuse or condemnation, but with a patience 


2 See Van Waters, Miriam, Youth in Conflict, p. 251. 
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that is not frightened but challenged by reality. It is 
to be conscious that within one’s own nature are all 
the potentialities of failure or of achievement that lie 
in human nature at its best and worst. It is to be 
honest in attempts at one’s own growth. Often by 
working with another’s problems the counselor discov- 
ers within himself things that must be faced and dealt 


with objectively and directly. Unless he is willing to. 


pay the price of facing and dealing objectively and 


directly with the problems he discovers in himself, | f 


he is not equipped to be a counselor. He can help” 
another in an area in which he has not yet attained 
complete maturity if he is honestly working for his 
own freedom, but he should not try to help another 
in the areas of his own unaccepted conduct. 

The recognition of limitation that is one of the marks 
of maturity is an essential characteristic of the indi- 
vidual who functions in the role of counselor. One of 
the chief differences in personal work in the past and 
in the present is the attitude of the counselor towards 
himself. We had come to distrust the elements of su- 
periority in the divisions into “saved” and “lost” even 
before the change in terminology to “mature” and “im- 
mature.” There is not so much difference, however, 
between lists of the “adjusted” and “unadjusted,” some- 
times made by the newer evangelists for the reconstruc- 
tion of personality and the older categories of “sheep” 
and “goats.” The counselor must be able to admit his 
own limitations of knowledge and skill. Because of the 
infinite variety and complexity of human response and 
entanglement, he dare not risk diagnosis or treatment 
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if his own ego needs to be infallible for its own secur- 
ity. He must be able as objectively to admit to himself 
that he was wrong in attitude or interpretation as he 
expects the other to be in regard to his own behavior. 
An honest and intelligent student at the end of a ten- 
day college conference said the thing that had meant 
most to her was the willingness of the leaders to admit 
that they did not know what to do in the midst of the 
complicated social issues they were considering. This 
to her meant that she no longer need feel isolated in 
her sense of inadequacy, but that she could feel the 
comradeship of working with others whom she could 
trust at many points where her own knowledge and 
experience were less complete. Even to a childish per- 
son, the admission of fallibility on the part of a former 
god is less devastating than the seeming lack of care 
or of power in an omnipotent being. In a world which 
is unfinished, where no one knows the exact or even 
the approximate answer to many questions that can 
never have a final answer, he can best help who can 
face his rational and emotional limitations with con- 
fidence instead of fear, with honesty instead of evasion. 
It is important, also, to recognize that it does little 
good, and often buch harm, to tell another what is 
the matter. To do so is to take the risk of the coun- 
selee’s having to protect himself against the counselor’s 
judgment as he has formerly protected himself against 
the real or assumed judgment of his fellows. There is 
need to be cautious about counselors who use “labels” 
for conduct or who expect they must find certain con- 
duct patterns. In dealing with individuals it is neces- 
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sary to recognize the uniqueness of each person’s prob- 
lem and reserve all judgments in diagnosis in view of 
the infinite variations in conduct characteristic of 
human beings. It is better to challenge evasions than 
to make a diagnosis, and to be present when the coun- 
selee comes himself to a recognition of the cause of 
the difficulty. Such a recognition often has the nature 
of a sudden conversion experience with cataclysmic ele- 
ments, though sometimes it is of slower and less spec- 
tacular nature. The counselor may formulate the issue 
or may at times suggest possible sources of the difhi- 
culty, but he can do this constructively only when the 
counselee is able emotionally to accept and understand 
the statement. The necessary thing is that the recog- 
nition shall be the individual’s own realization of his 
difficulty instead of the second-hand one of assenting 
to another’s diagnosis. 

An individual is able to assume responsibility only 
for those revelations to which he himself has come. 
The individual can admit his faults or failures only 
when they are no longer necessary; to push an admis- 
sion before that preparation has been accomplished is 
to make him shift the difficulty to a more subtle and 
less accessible area. A sound counselor must recognize 
that only he who wants help can be helped. However 
glaring his immaturities may be to the rest of the 
world, the individual himself must see them and want 
to change before he can be helped toward that con- 
version. A conviction of sin is a necessary element in 
any salvation; but the conviction is dynamic only when 
it is not artificially induced. When life so presses the 
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individual that his current patterns of life are intoler- 
able, he is moved to change them. When the hurt of 
the childish expressions can penetrate to his inner 
understanding, they become no longer bearable. When 
“the exaggeration of the tension between the will to 
power and the possibility of power” * becomes too in- 
tense, then he must find salvation or another style of 
life. When life itself brings this pressure, the individ- 
ual will want to be helped, or will be in the condition 
to help himself. For this reason only he who has the 
patience to wait is equipped to be a counselor. 

One of the hardest demands upon the counselor is 
the need to recognize that there are some situations in 
which nothing can be done. To give up without try- 
ing every possibility of accomplishment is to be im- 
mature; but to demand that every attempt shall be 
successful is equally childish. Every doctor has to 
admit that some of his patients are beyond the reach 
of medical assistance. In many cases, neither he nor 
nature can any longer help repair damage already done 
or arrest the forces of disintegration. To find in such 
a circumstance evidence of personal inferiority is to 
refuse to accept one’s place in a world of human beings 
who have not yet mastered skills that may some day 
be discovered. To yield to futile disparagement of 
himself is to sap the energy one might utilize in an 
undefeatable search for discoverable cures which will 
make certain forms of disease or suffering, mental or 
physical, no longer necessary. But in order to do that 


8 Allers, Rudolph, Psychology of Character, p. 341. 
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one must first have accepted his place in the rank of 
humanity, which has not yet found its way out of 
many individual and social morasses. 

Many persons hesitate to undertake counseling be- 
cause they feel themselves lacking in knowledge as to 
how to interpret and evaluate conduct. Whatever 
skill in interpretation can be developed is most valu- 
able, but there is often less need for speech on the part 
of the counselor than he has anticipated. For an in- 
dividual to bring a question to a counselor and to for- 
mulate to him what he, as counselee, thinks to be. 
the difficulty may be to find his own answer. Often 
one person may come to another, do all the talking, 
and then thank the one consulted for his advice. The 
fact that he does not even know the counselor said 
nothing is evidence that the help given was not in 
words, but in the creation of an atmosphere in which 
the counselee, perhaps for the first time, was able to 
solve his own problem. Frequently all one needs is 
to say aloud to another human being things he has 
kept pent up within himself for fear of disapproval 
or condemnation. To confess his difficulty to one 
who will not condemn, is to be free to recognize that 
his experience is proof of his common human nature 
and part of the problem of humanity itself rather than 
of his unique experience. To dare to feel affection 
or love for another human being who does not exploit 
that feeling may be to find security for the first time 
in one’s emotional reactions. The confession of some 
repressed impulse or conduct is often the releasing ele- 
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ment in the achievement of freedom from its com- 
pulsion.* 

There is frequently in a lay counselor’s schedule a 
limited time that can legitimately. be given to the 
problems of any individual. He must refuse to uncover 
needs or inadequacies except as he has time to see the 
counselee through to a more adequate form of life. 
Merely to make another conscious of his inadequacies 
without helping him to a substitute or an alternative is 
to leave him in a state worse than his original one. For 
this reason the building up of better forms of ex- 
pression should whenever possible precede the too 
definite recognition of the failure. All of which points 
to the fact that the individual counselor’s ability to 
be of help to others may depend more on his resource- 
fulness in making available possibilities of re-education 
than in his skill in diagnosis. To rid a house of one 
devil is to open it to seven substitute devils, unless it 
can be occupied by a more desirable tenant. Indeed, 
it is safer to have the new tenant at least partly moved 
in before one finally expels the devil by name. For 
this reason, the richness of the counselor’s own experi- 
ence of life, his enthusiasms about living, his apprecia- 
tions and enjoyments, his standards and convictions, 
are of immeasurable value to him in helping others. 
What cannot be done by preaching can be done by 
contagion in more fields than that of contagious 
’ 4If, however, the same thing is confessed too often, the counselor needs 
to understand that the confession of that “sin” is a cover for something 


else that needs to be faced. Something else then needs to be talked about, 
for an endless dealing with one sin only reinforces its power. 
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diseases. If one is admired or trusted, his interests often 
have an appeal to the one who seeks counsel and help 
him open new areas of awareness, and so of growth. 
Such a new interest or goal may become the needed 
dynamic to the assumption of responsibility: for the 
first time the individual may have something impor- 
tant enough to live for. 
‘One of the greatest contributions that can be made 
by the counselor to any individual is his own faith 
that life is worth the price one pays for it.) In these 
days of an “Eat, drink, and be merry’ ’ philosophy and 
of opportunist action, people are sick for want of a 
reason for living that will call for the degree of hero- 
ism which is an intrinsic part of human equipment. 
To fail to be summoned into action is to miss the mean- 
ing of life. The old antithesis which held that one to 
be “unselfish” must give up his chance to cultivate 
his own “selfish” interest, developed human beings so 
meager in their own personalities that they were of 
little value to others. Youth in a rapidly changing 
world needs more than anything else interests about 
which someone has conviction, as a point around which 
to orient their questions. To be without convictions 
is to be useless to another struggling for his own. 
This does not mean imposition of one’s convictions 
-upon another, but rather the maturity of having 
thought far enough to have arrived at tentative con- 
clusions from which to go on to the next step; of 
having finished experiments sufficiently to have a new 
hypothesis for the next test. 

Because the help one person gives another is likely 
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to be more intangible than tangible, the honesty, spon- 
taneity, and freedom of the counselor’s life are likely 
to be much more important than his words. In a time 
of such tension and restlessness, of such fear and con- 
fusion, and of such lack of any aim or goal in life 
as the present represents, it is of immeasurable help 
to the baffled individual to sit down beside another who 
has faced what needs to be faced, who has found life 
good, and who has achieved within himself “construc- 
tive composure” and the “power to maintain uniform- 
ity and continuity of feeling.” Because achievement 
of objectivity in any issue is likely to be difficult when 
one is in the midst of it, the counselor usually has to 
be someone far enough removed from the problem to 
have perspective and a degree of personal disinterest- 
edness. One tends to go to an older person for counsel 
because his peers are immediately involved with him 
in the same or like issues. The adolescent needs the 
help of the person who is no longer an adolescent, 
who has lived long enough to see the meaning of that 
part of life in its wider setting, and yet who has not 
left it so far behind that he no longer has the power 
imaginatively to understand the actual situations that 
are being faced. The person in the midst of the re- 
sponsibilities of early maturity is fortunate indeed if 
he can have the help of an older individual who has met 
for himself the responsibilities of maturity and learned 
their significance. The seer of the past added his- 
torical perspective to prophetic imagination, a perspec- 
tive without which the social or individual problem is 
likely to be inadequately understood. From childhood 
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on, many individuals have had to face so much incon- 
sistency and impatience, so much conscious or uncon- 
scious exploitation in their relationships with others, 
that to be able to come from time to time to one who 
is not stirred by their fears or threatened by their in- 
adequacies, is to find security to solve what needs to be 
solved. 

The teacher, minister, or other educational leader 
who would be effective must take steps to include the 
function of counseling as a normal part of his work. 
He can accomplish this end in several ways. His 
contacts with individuals in—his work with groups, 
small and large, can establish confidence that he is a 
sympathetic, helpful and trustworthy individual. He 
has the opportunity to observe conduct and to sense 
personality difficulties in their earlier stages, particu- 
larly among children and adolescents. His work 
makes it natural for him to take the initiative in con- 
sultations with such persons on various aspects of the 
program and of the individual’s relation to it, and he 
can often help with personality difficulties if he con- 
ducts these conferences with due attention to the emo- 
tional problems involved. He can in public utterance 
discuss the problems of childhood, adolescence, and 
adult life in such a way that people come to have con- 
fidence that he understands them and could give help- 
ful counsel. The most significant opportunities for 
such counseling arise in connection with important 
events in the life of the individual or of the family. 
He can make it clear that he is willing to talk with 
individuals in regard to such crucial experiences as the 
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transition at birth, going to school, choosing vocation 
and mate, making marriage adjustments, preparing 
for children, adjusting to middle life and old age. He 
should arrange his office or study in such a way that 
he is easily and privately available. It is recognized 
particularly in the case of the minister that he may 
call on people at times of crisis, and in such circum- 
stances the one who is alert often has exceptional op- 
portunities for personal counsel. In brief, the person 
uses his contacts with individuals and groups to estab- 
lish a reputation for his willingness and his ability to 
counsel. 


CHAPTER XII 
VARIOUS METHODS OF COUNSELING 


The methods used by the lay counselor in helping 
individuals in the solution of their personal problems 
must be distinguished from the techniques of profes- 
sional therapists, who work for a fundamental reor- 
ganization or reorientation of the personality. Profes- 
sional therapists themselves make a distinction between 
the counseling they may carry on with individuals 
and what is designated by certain of them as “deep 
analysis.” Personal counseling is not lay psycho- 
analysis, and the lay counselor has neither the time 
nor the equipment to attempt this more drastic form of 
personality readjustment. Where basic work is needed 
the lay counselor should refer the counselee to a pro- 
fessional therapist." 

The question of method to be used in personal coun- 
seling is similar to that concerning leadership of 
groups. The person who is successful as leader of a 
group, whether as parent in the home, teacher in 
school or church, or minister with his congregation, 
has the basis for success in personal counseling; and 
vice versa, the person who has learned how to counsel 
successfully with individuals will find the same tech- 
niques useful in work with groups. It is interesting 
to note also that the methods of counseling with indi- 


1See Chapter XV, “Co-operation with Counseling Experts.” 
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viduals are as varied as teaching and leadership meth- 
ods with groups, small and large, and that the two 
are somewhat parallel. Many group leaders and coun- 
selors adopt an authoritative method. They tell the 
pupils in their classes, the members of their groups, the 
people in their congregations, or the individuals with 
whom they counsel, what to do. Success in this type 
of counseling depends upon the degree to which the 
authority is implicitly accepted. 

A second type of approach is similar to the first. 
Where groups or individuals will not accept authority, 
the leader or counselor uses suggestion and persuasion. 
Salesmen use the method of persuasion. Many teachers 
in their teaching, and ministers in their preaching, 
use a method comparable with that of the salesman. 
The evangelists among the preachers have been par- 
ticularly skilled in this art. Suggestion is a similar 
technique, in which resistance is overcome not by 
pressing the idea too directly but by giving the indi- 
vidual a chance to accept it as his own. The leader 
of this type of group discussion goes through a proc- 
ess by which the members seem to reach for them- 
selves the conclusion at which he wishes them to arrive. 

“Personal work,” as it has been conducted in the 
church, has largely been of the persuasion type. The 
purpose of this type of work was to induce the indi- 
vidual to give up a life of wickedness and sin and to 
become a Christian or to join the church. Personal 
counseling on lifework has often aimed at persuading 
the individual to give up a worldly career and to serve 
the Lord by becoming a minister or a missionary. 
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Such counseling has not been confined to the church. 
Various business concerns have sent representatives 
to the colleges to seek out likely candidates and to 
induce them to enter their particular line of work at 
home and abroad. Many physicians and psychiatrists 
use this technique. They suggest to the patient what 
they want him to accept as to his health or his con- 
duct; or they tell him that there is really nothing the 
matter with him and that he is really feeling good, 
even though he thinks he is ill; or that he is quite ca- 
pable of undertaking the responsibility he has been 
evading and that he would find great satisfaction in 
assuming it. The work of the Christian Science prac- 
titioners is largely conducted by suggestion, with cer- 
tain elements of authority and persuasion entering into 
the process. The practices of Cou¢ism and of similar 
cults are forms of autosuggestion: a method of per- 
suading one’s self that there is really nothing the mat- 
ter and that “every day in every way one is getting 
better and better.” 

The third technique is in contrast with the two dis- 
cussed above. The leader or teacher assumes at first 
an authoritative relation to the group members in order 
to give them confidence in themselves and in order 
temporarily to furnish protection from harmful action; 
but he sets in motion processes for transferring respon- 
sibility little by little to the group itself. He takes 
care from the first to have the class or group work 
with him on all the plans he makes for it and to share 
with him in any decisions. At first in such a process 
the leader is carrying most of the responsibility himself, 
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but he progressively increases the share carried by the 
group as rapidly as they are able and willing to accept 
it. Graduation from such a process comes when the 
group no longer need the leader to direct them, when 
they are willing and competent to take charge of their 
own activities and need the leader only as a resource. 
So boys’ and girls’ clubs, accustomed to completely 
authoritative control and direction, may reach, after 
several years of such a process of progressive liberation, 
the point at which they can become self-governing 
clubs; and classes in school start in the early years, con- 
trolled and directed chiefly by teachers, to reach the 
place in senior high school, in upper class college or 
in graduate work, where they can take a large degree 
of the initiative and responsibility for themselves. 
Personal counseling also may follow the process 
involving progress from authority to freedom. Some 
consultants on children’s problems take at first au- 
thoritative direction of the parents who are having dif_i- 
culty, and give them what one such child psychologist 
calls “sailing orders.” As soon as such a counselor has 
gained the parents’ confidence as a result of improve- 
ments wrought through his advice, he tries to develop 
in the parents insight and understanding and to con- 
sult with them on future problems. Increasingly he 
provides the parents with a basis for the understand- 
ing and the skill to handle their own problems until 
they reach the place where they can take responsi- 
bility themselves and need only to consult him on 
the more difficult problems that arise. Some psy- 
chologists and other counselors use a similar proce- 
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dure in their efforts to help the individual with his 
own problem. They study the problem carefully and 
work out such adjustments in school or in work, in 
social ‘affairs or in home relations, as will relieve the 
difficulty and enable the counselee to meet life more 
successfully. With a measure of success as a basis, 
they continue the consultations, working with him on 
future problems, but seeking to lead him toward a 
better understanding of himself and of his perplexity 
and toward an increasing responsibility for decisions 
made. The individual is “cured” when he reaches 
the point at which he feels able to handle his own 
problems, and finds himself competent to do so. He 
has in the procedure learned how to deal with him- 
self in meeting the situations of life and he has de- 
veloped an understanding of life situations and a cer- 
tain skill in meeting them. 

A fourth type of counseling corresponds to the freer 
forms of education. In this type of work with groups, 
the teacher or leader becomes the director of a process 
and a resource of information and experience; but he 
throws the responsibility for participating in and carry- 
ing out the process directly on the group. He feels 
responsible for seeing that the educative process is 
carried out effectively, but does not attempt to influ- 
ence its outcome. Group discussion, where the leader 
confines himself to a chairman’s functions, is another 
illustration of the type. If the group is facing some 
problem of conduct, or some social situation such as 
that involved in social events and relations, in eco- 
nomic, political, or interracial affairs, the leader seeks 
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to ensure that the members of the group understand 
and face squarely the issues involved, that they canvass 
and foresee the probable consequences of various pos- 
sible courses of action, and that they make their deci- 
sion with an adequate basis in information and experi- 
ence and with due attention to the personal and social 
values at stake; but he believes that each group has 
to make its own decisions. Consequently, he is con- 
cerned with the adequacy of the process rather than 
with the outcome, trusting the outcome, even though 
it differ from his private judgment, if the process has 
been carried on with fundamental thoroughness. 

The same procedure may be followed also in per- 
sonal counseling. In such a process, the counselor feels 
that the individual must work out his own solution to 
his problems, and that he is really a chairman of the 
process by which the individual is finding his way. 
He listens patiently, taking only such part as will fur- 
ther the process of exploration. He makes available 
information or experience of others which may help 
the individual understand himself, and he co-operates 
with the counselee as he is seeking to formulate for 
himself any stages in his progress; but upon the whole, 
he allows the counselee to find his own solution. 

The foregoing review indicates that the methods of 
personal counseling might be arranged on a scale 
grading from those in which the counselor takes com- 
plete control and gives authoritative answers in the 
counseling process to those at the other extreme where 
the maximum of responsibility is thrown upon the 
counselee to work out his own problems and make his 
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own decisions. In the latter instance the counselor fur- 
nishes the occasion for his staying at the process and 
gives him some help and direction in the problem- 
solving process. Counselors differ most, then, in the 
degree to which they take authority and responsibility 
for the person who comes to them. 

It must be evident that the type of counseling 
adopted depends upon the kind of learning the coun- 
selor considers desirable. If he believes that the pur- 
pose of education is so to train individuals that they 
can and will carry out currently accepted practices, he 
will use an authoritative or persuasive form of coun- 
seling. If he believes the purpose of education to be 
the development of individuals independent enough 
to decide and to act for themselves, to learn from the 
past yet to work out their own lives in the present and 
attempt to improve upon the past, then he will adopt 
the independent form of counseling. It must be evi- 
dent also that the type of counseling adopted depends 
to some extent upon the individual who comes for 
counsel. Even the counselor who believes in inde- 
pendence and maturity as his goal, may have to begin 
with an authoritative form and move as rapidly as 
the growth of the person counseled permits to the 
more independent type. Personal counseling, like 
group work, is carried on by different individuals with 
widely differing assumptions, and the counselor must 
be critical of himself and thoroughly cognizant of the 
possible procedures if he is to work out for himself in- 
telligent counseling methods. 

The difficulty with the authoritative or persuasive 
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methods is that they leave the individual counseled 
as dependent as before. He may get along for a 
week or a month or a year, sometimes even longer, 
but sooner or later he meets another set of unforeseen 
circumstances and the directions he has been given 
or the habit patterns he has developed are again in- 
adequate. In the long run, the counselee will and 
can do only that which he has thought out for him- 
self, and for that reason he must be given the oppor- 
tunity to solve his own problems. If he simply takes 
the advice of the counselor, he will come back to him 
again and again for advice as to what to do next; or 
he will seek some other person, be he doctor, teacher, 
minister, lawyer, or friend, to set him on his way for 
another period. The worker using the authoritative 
method must be ready to give his counselee this kind 
of child care continuously; and as a matter of fact 
some counselors of that school do carry people along 
in this way. For example, a minister in a conference 
on counseling pulled letters out of his pocket from 
parishioners of twenty-five years before, saying that 
these dear people still wrote to him for his advice and 
he must not fail them. Such a relationship of con- 
tinued dependence is harmful to the counselee and 
time-consuming for the counselor. 

Another difficult aspect of the authoritative and per- 
suasive methods is related to the one described. Not 
only does the counselee fail to work out his own 
answer to his question; in being denied the opportun-. 
ity to solve his immediate problem himself, he is denied 
the chance to acquaint himself in the process with an 
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effective method for solving problems generally. As 
a result, he does not grow in his own ability to face 
life situations. By the process of counseling the indi- 
vidual should be helped not only to meet his present 
perplexity, but he should be given a method, as well, 
for meeting more effectively future difficulties which 
are bound to arise. 

The goal of counseling should be to help the indi- 
vidual to take responsibility for his own life and for 
his share in the social load that must be carried. The 
goal of medical treatment is not simply to remove the 
pain, but to help the patient get well so that he no 
longer needs the doctor; and not only to help him get 
well, but to lead him to understand himself and the 
circumstances of life so that he may meet future situa- 
tions with a better chance of avoiding ill health. Simi- 
larly, the goal of counseling is not simply to remove 
immediate irritating difficulties, but to help the patient 
get well so that he no longer needs the counselor, and 
in order that he may meet future difficulties success- 
fully instead of being defeated by them. To achieve 
this the counselor must be the person who functions as 
a coach standing by to give help when needed, to save 
unnecessary expenditure of time and strength. If he 
does his work well, he will find himself progressively 
less and less necessary to those he has tried to help. 
He will be able to gauge his success by the very degree 
to which he is necessary or unnecessary, and to be 
unconcerned if his work has been so well done that 
even the person helped fails to recognize what his 
contribution has been. 
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The goal of counseling, as of any other educational 
process, is maturity. Successful parenthood involves 
bringing one’s children to a stage of development 
where they no longer need the protection and care of 
their parents but are able to meet life for themselves. 
Successful teaching results in the student’s gaining 
that degree of mastery and responsibility at which he 
can carry on further study and development without 
the direction of the teacher. Successful teaching of 
morals or religion guides the individual to that degree 
of attainment where he possesses within himself the 
ability to make moral decisions and the religious belief 
and experience by which life is guided and inspired. 
Maturity in any area involves the individual’s being 
able and willing to take responsibility for the manage- 
ment of his life in that area. It does not mean inde- 
pendence in the sense that he has no need of any- 
thing beyond himself. Mature individuals are de- 
pendent in a thousand ways upon the manifold contri- 
butions from the common life of mankind. There 
will always be resources in the social heritage and in 
the experience of others that one needs to utilize in 
meeting the situations of life. Continued growth on 
the part of anybody demands that he continue to study 
and read, to consult with others on complicated prob- 
lems, to experiment with new and better ways of meet- 
ing life. But the mature person in any area of life, the 
one who has graduated, is the one who has attained 
a degree of development which permits him to take 
responsibility, not only for the discharge of his imme- 
diate duties, but for his further growth as well. 


CHAPTER XIII 
‘COUNSELING ON ORDINARY LIFE PROBLEMS 


Individuals, however normal and well adjusted, face 
situations repeatedly where what to do or how to 
act is unclear and where help can be secured by talk- 
ing with a trusted and more experienced person. Such 
problems and situations are of every variety and of 
varying degrees of importance and difficulty, and help 
with them can be secured in divers ways: through 
reading, in classes and other group relationships, and 
through informal conversations with others; but fre- 
quently there are questions with whose solution the 
individual could get more help were he to consult 
privately with a trusted and reliable counselor, trained 
to carry on such a relationship effectively and objec- 
tively. 

How the counselor will carry on the personal inter- 
view depends partly upon the reason the individual 
comes for the consultation and partly upon the atti- 
tude he takes toward the counselor. There are the... 
persons who seek counsel simply because they have 
formed the habit of depending upon others for the 
answers to all their questions. They are the ones who 
follow mechanically the advice of the physician on the 
health problems of their children and have to call 
him up in regard to each small detail; who trust the 
bank to decide about their investments and who let 
the insurance agent work out insurance plans for them; 
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who buy the car a friend recommends and who choose 
a vacation spot at somebody else’s suggestion; who vote 
the way their favorite newspaper directs and who 
accept implicitly what the minister declares to be the 
correct rule of faith and practice. They want the 
counselor to reply directly: “I advise you to do thus — 
and so on this matter.’ Then there are those who 
come because they have never learned how to work out 
problems for themselves, and find themselves unable 
to come to a decision. They are bewildered by the 
complexity of even simple problems, now one course 
of action appealing to them and then another, so that 
they find themselves swinging back and forth, waver- 
ing and unable to take any position at all. They come 
to the counselor to be straightened out in their thinking 
about their problem and to be helped to a definite deci- | 
sion. They need someone to direct their fundamental 
thinking procedure. There are still others who face de- 
cisions in areas with which they are unfamiliar and in 
which they have insufficient data for making a reliable 
decision. They come to get help in supplementing their 
knowledge and experience. There are others who 
have formed the habit of looking at a question from 
several points of view and of bringing various opinions 
to bear upon it before making a decision. They come 
to get the counselor’s viewpoint on a problem, that 
they may compare it with that of others and so have 
a wider perspective from which to make up their own 
minds. There are the persons who find that they can 
think more clearly and can make up their minds more 
effectively when they talk a question over with some- 
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one else instead of depending upon talking it over with 
themselves in personal reflection. They use the coun- 
selor chiefly as an occasion for reflecting aloud on their 
problems and as a check on the accuracy of their 
thinking. 

The counselor has to meet each individual at the 
point of his felt need and adjust himself at first to the 
attitude with which the individual comes to him. If 
he tries to give advice to him who comes to reflect 
aloud, he will meet as much resistance as he would 
were he to attempt immediately to throw back on his 
own thinking the one who comes for authoritative 
advice. He need be less wary of giving his point of 
view to the person who he knows will compare it 
with that of others than to the one who always takes 
the advice of anybody at its face value. 

But whatever the attitude with which the individ- 
ual comes, the counselor must recognize that with 
the normal person as with the maladjusted one the 
only successful answer to any problem is that which 
the counselee works out for himself. Just as in edu- 
cation the student has to do his own learning, so in 
personal counseling the individual in the long run 
has to answer his own questions. Therefore the coun- 
selor seeks to conduct the interview in such a way that 
the counselee carries as much responsibility as he is 
able, and throws as little of it as possible upon the 
counselor, for making his decisions. He accomplishes 
this end by carrying the individual through a process 
of problem-solving rather than by giving him offhand 


either the information or the advice for which he asks. 
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In this way counselor and counselee work together 
and the conclusion is their joint product rather than 
one which the counselee accepts on the authority of 
the counselor. If he is consulting with an individual 
a number of times, he seeks to move the interviews 
nearer and nearer the place where the counselee may 
carry on the process himself. Thus it is seen that the 
function of the counselor in this instance, too, is that 
of chairman of a discussion process. The process dif- 
fers from group discussion in that the counselee is 
carrying on the discussion of his problem with him- 
self rather than with other members of a group: the 
counselor is directing a process of individual think- 
ing; the chairman of group discussion is directing a 
process of group thinking. 

The process of problem-solving in personal coun- 
seling is not something peculiar to work with indi- 
viduals. It is the fundamental process used by indi- 
vidual and group alike in attempting to discover what 
to do in a problem situation." It is the process used 
by social scientists when attempting to find the solu- 
tion of a complicated social problem of sanitation, 
crime, or economic relations. It is used by every 
individual who meets his life situations intelligently. 
Success in personal counseling depends finally upon 
the adequacy with which the problem-solving process 
is carried through by the counselee with the co-opera- 
tion of the counselor. 

While variations and adaptations will be necessary, 


1 Elliott, Harrison S., The Process of Group Thinking. 
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suited both to the personal development of the coun- 
selee and to the character of his problem, the coun- 
selor will usually find useful a procedure somewhat 


as follows. The first step necessary is to give the v 


person full opportunity to state his problem and to 
say what he wants from the counselor. The coun- 
selor should be an _understanding listener, not break- 
ing in until the person has time to tell what is on his 
mind and heart. The purpose of such a thorough, 
uninterrupted hearing is twofold: first, it gives the 
counselee confidence that the counselor is willing to 
deal with his problem and that he understands it; and 
second, it gives the counselor a chance to p penn a 
both the degree of the counselee’s independence and 
ability to deal with his problems for himself, and the 
degree of complexity of the problem at its present 
stage. 

In whatever form the individual brings his problem, 


it is important _ next for the counselor to get him to / 


=, } 


look at it in relation to Be circumstances out of which ~ 


it has arisen and in relation to his own personality 
needs; in other words to make a more adequate analy- 
sis of his problem and to come to a better understand- 
ing of it. If the individual comes for authoritative 
advice as to what to do, he will usually give only 
partial data concerning the situation and the factors, 
personal and environmental, which make up the prob- 
lem for him; and it will help him and the counselor 
to explore the situation further. If he comes for fur- 
ther information on a problem of which he feels his 
knowledge to be too incomplete for a trustworthy de- 
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cision, such information can be supplied intelligently 
only when the counselor fully understands the prob- 
lem, and can be applied by the counselee only as it 
is given in terms of the situation he is facing. If the 
individual is baffled by his problem and cannot make 
up his mind, it is particularly important that he first 
understand the situation he is facing. If he is an inde- 
pendent individual who has come to get the counselor’s 
viewpoint on his problem for comparison with others, 
the counselor obviously cannot answer him intelligently 
without understanding thoroughly the situation he is 
facing. 

In any problem there are two main factors that 
need to be explored and to be seen in their relation- 
ship one to the other. The first concerns the circum- 
stances under which the problem arises and has to do 
with the elements in the situation; the second has to 
do with the personal characteristics the individual 
brings to the situation which influence the way it looks 


. to him{ which furnish the glasses through which he 


views it. The analysis of the problem by the coun- 
selee should cover. these two factors; consequently, 
after his preliminary statement of why he has come, 
the counselor may well ask him the following ques- 
tions, giving him time to answer each fully: 


Describe fully the situation you are facing and in which this 
problem has arisen, indicating particularly all the circum- 
stances which are important to understanding your problem 
and which make the question an important one to you or a 
difficult one for you to answer. 


Why do you find this problem baffling? What in your own 
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personal history and in your own present habits and attitudes 
must be taken into account in arriving at an answer to your 
problem? 


After the counselee has had full opportunity to 
discuss these questions, the counselor will find it de- 
sirable to make a brief summary to see if the two 
agree in their picture of the problem as the counselee 
feels it. It is the problem as the counselee sees it, and 
not as it appears to the counselor, which is important. 
A preliminary discussion at this point in regard to any 
aspects which the counselor thinks may have been 
warped or biased by the counselee or of any factors 
which he has failed to take into account, may help 
in revising the summary into a more accurate picture; 
but the counselor must be carefuly not to change the 
picture more than the counselee is able to accept emo- 
tionally as well as intellectually. Otherwise from that 
point on the conference will lack reality because it 
will be dealing with the problem as the counselor 
sees it rather than as it appears to the counselee. 

The third step in the interview is to get out into 
the open all possible suggestions as to what the coun- 
selee might do in the situation he is facing, and par- 
ticularly to find out why each has appealed to him as 
a possible answer to his problem. In order to widen 
his outlook and to bring into the discussion answers 
to his question which he may not have dared to look 
at, it will be well for the counselor to find out what 
the counselee has known other people to do in sim- 
ilar situations and why he thinks they adopted those 
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solutions to their problem. Very important in this step 
of the counseling process is the counselee’s answers to 
the “Why” questions because these will reveal where 
his real confusions and conflicts are. The counselor 
may use questions like the following in this third step 
of the consultation: 


What possible answers to your question (or courses of 
action in your situation) have you considered? Why has each 
appealed to you as a possible solution of your problem? 

What answers to this question have you known others to 
make who were facing a problem similar to your own? Why 
do you think they adopted those solutions of their problem? 


If the counselor knows of other possible solutions 
which the counselee has not considered, he should 
introduce them at this time for consideration along 
with the proposals of the counselee. These need not 
be proposals which he as counselor approves: often he 
will need to introduce an unsatisfactory solution, which 
he may suspect the person has in the back of his 
mind and which is unconsciously entering into his 
conflict, but at which he has not dared to look. 
(After time has been given to a full discussion of pos- 
the counselee on a second summary, which will throw 
into relief what each proposed solution means to the 


\.counselee: the reasons why each appeals to him or fails 


to do so. A decision is never merely between one 
course of action and another, but is based rather on the 
underlying meanings each course has for the coun- 
selee. It is through these underlying reasons for one 
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answer or the other that the counselee reveals his 
basic fears and inadequacies and his estimates of worth- 
fulness. 

The next stage in the consultation is to explore with 
the consultant the reasons why one alternative appeals 
to him and another does not; particularly the conflict- 
ing reasons which constitute his real problem in com- 
ing to a decision. It is on these underlying basic issues 
that the decision really turns. The counselor may 
find that the counselee carries around with him the 
fear of one course of action as against another. He 
will need to let the counselee bring into the open 
the emotion built around this fear and explore it until 
he reaches the point at which it does not influence his 
decision unduly. Having cleared the way then to 
making a decision, the counselee may discover that 
there is some question as to his competence to carry 
through a course of action which otherwise seems de- 
sirable. He may be either overrating or underrating 
his capacity. The counselor will need to let him ex- 
plore his qualifications for meeting the situation until 
he comes to a sober and reliable judgment as to his 
own capacity, and neither overestimates nor under- 
estimates this factor in his decision. The counselor may 
find that the counselee’s experience has been too lim- 
ited to enable him to appreciate the appeal of cer- 
tain proposed solutions to those who favor them. In 
this event, he should help him to expose himself, 
through reading and personal conference, to the points 
of view with which he is unacquainted in order that 
they, too, may enter effectively into his consideration. 
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The counselor will probably find that the most im- 
portant conflict in these basic underlying issues comes 
in the realm of values; in the effort to decide where 
to place the emphasis, what is worth-while in life. 
These basic issues: are not subject to proof because 
they always involve scales of value. They concern 
such conflicts as those involved in the relative attention 
to be given to ego-values, such~as self-protection, se- 
curity, success, prestige, good opinion of others, as 
compared with social values, such as the welfare of 
others, equality of opportunity, co-operation with 
others, attention to the common good; such conflicts 
in personal values as the relative weight which will 
be given to comfort, security, self-protection as com- 
pared with the risks involved in taking responsibility, 
achieving success, carrying one’s share of the corpo- 
rate life; and such conflicts in other than ego-values 
as the relative attention which will be given to the 
practical as compared with the aesthetic, to getting 
things done efficiently as compared with satisfaction 
and growth for those participating in the process. The 
conflict is focused then in the dominating purposes 
of the individual, in what is the goal of his life, in 
what it is that he considers most important. It is in 
relation to such considerations that the counselee evalu- 
ates any specific course of action. On such questions 
the counselor should | encourage t the counselee to ex- 
amine and criticize his points of emphasis i in the light 
of where they lead in his own life, in the life of 
others, and in relation to the common good; in other 
words to look at them as means to a goal and to criti- 
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cize both the goal and the means. He will help the 
counselee to eliminate or minimize those points of 
emphasis which seem destructive or unsatisfactory in 


their results, and to attempt to find a course of action 


in which a maximum of the values he believes worth- 
while can be conserved and which will lead him toward 
the goal of life that seems to him of greatest value. 
After this exploration of the underlying basic issues 
involved in the reasons for various possible Solutions 
of his problem, another summary, this time of his 
conflicts as to what is Se erh wile and 1 of any t basic 
convictions at ‘which he has arrived, will help the coun- 
selee in ct coming ultimately to a decision. He may then 
be helped to come to at least a tentative answer to his 


problem by a question like the following: 


What is your present conviction or conclusion as to what 
you should do about your problem (or what answer would 
you give to your question)? 


Usually another stage in the conference is desirable, 
namely, a consideration of the exact point at which 
the counselee expects to begin in trying out his con- 
clusion or decision. “What are the next steps?” This 
could be the question used at the close of any inter- 
view in focusing attention on the next thing to be 
done; but it is particularly important where a decision 
has been arrived at, either tentatively or with some 


finality, to be sure that the plan of attack is really put. 


into effect and tested and possibly revised on the basis 
of further reflection and in the crucible of experience. 


/ 


CHAPTER XIV 
COUNSELING WITH INDIVIDUALS IN DIFFICULTY 


The individual who is already in difficulty mani- 
festly is harder to help than the one who comes with 
an ordinary life problem. It is necessary to help such 
a person both to undo his past and to make a fresh 
start. He is like a traveler who has lost his way, and 
‘needs to be helped to find his way back to the right 
road. He does not need the counselor as a permanent 
guide for his journey of life, but as a temporary help 
only until he finds the road again. He is like a child 
gone astray, and temporarily he is in need of the 
understanding care and counsel of father or mother. 

The first thing for the counselor to remember is 
that the particular difficulty in which the individual 
finds himself is less important than his reason for being 
there. His difficulties cannot be taken at their face 
value. They may mean something entirely different to 
the counselee from that which they suggest to the coun- 
selor or to people in general. It is what they mean to 
the counselee, the way they serve his needs, that it is 
important to know. Further, the same style of life may 
have very different meanings to different individuals. 
An illustration in point is a very common form of be- 
havior with which parents and leaders of groups usu- 
ally have to deal at some time in their experience, 
namely, theft. The degree to which parents and leaders 
are shocked and chagrined is often a reflection of exag- 
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gerated values in regard to private property rather than 
an evidence of serious difficulty in the child. Let us 
consider, for the sake of illustration, the case of a 
child who has taken money from his parents’ purse or 
from someone in a group to which he belongs. It may 
be illuminating to enumerate the various reasons that 
might have prompted the act." One of the common- 
est bases is the lack in the child of a developed sense 
of property. The sense of “mine and thine” has to 
be cultivated in every child. The family’s attitude 
toward the child’s possessions frequently constitutes 
a poor basis for this education: so often there is little 
respect for the child’s property as being his, and he is 
so frequently subject to the whims of a parent who 
may have other uses for a possession than seem legit- 
imate to the child. In another instance the child may 
steal because he feels deprived of the love of a parent 
or of a leader through lack of attention or through 
feelings of jealousy because of supposed or real favor- 
itism to others in the home or the group. He takes 
things from the person whose favor he wants or from 
others who seem to him to be the recipients of what 
he lacks. His behavior may come from a desire to 
get even with those who he feels have wronged him 
or money may be a symbol of what he lacks of security 
or love and one tangible way of supplying that lack. 
Sometimes, the money may be stolen because of a very 


1 For further treatment of such conduct see Thom, Douglas A., Every- 
day Problems of the Everyday Child, pp. 232 ff.; Healy, Wm., Mental 
Conduct and Misconduct, pp. 250 ff.; Dell, Floyd, Love in the Machine 
Age, pp. 213 ff. 
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literal need or lack which the child cannot face physi- 
cally or emotionally. Thom’s illustration of the child 
who stole money to get milk, which everyone else 
had, may, in all too many cases of comparable uses 
of stolen money, represent actual personal need or 
an inability to face the admission that he cannot buy 
what everyone else in the group can have. Leaders 
of groups made up of children from different levels 
of economic advantage need to recognize what a temp- 
tation is presented to the child who cannot have 
what he sees his companions possess. Theft of jewelry, 
vanity cases and money is but evidence in these cases 
of the strength of a child’s desire for the pretty things 
which society forbids to him and gives to others. It 
is not so easy to answer the child’s question as to 
why he cannot have what another has. A sense of 
social inferiority may lead the child to attempt to make 
himself like those he strives to emulate by stealing 
what represents to him the difference between himself 
and them. 

Another reason for stealing, less common yet occa- 
sionally encountered, is the desire to have money to 
buy something for a loved individual. The child who 
brings a Christmas present purchased with stolen 
money, in a group where all the others have money 
with which to buy presents, may express more rather 
than less love than the honest and more privileged 
givers. Sometimes stolen money is used to purchase 
gifts in order to secure popularity with other mem- 
bers of the group where the individual feels inferior or 
unpopular in his relationship with others. Using stolen 
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money to live above one’s income in order to gain 
standing is a similar manifestation in adults. At other 
times, the stealing may represent an attitude of bore- 
dom and an attempt to make something happen. The 
girl who stole money from the club treasury and hid 
it behind the piano because she never intended to 
use it, is an illustration. The amount of trouble caused 
by the act afforded the needed excitement. Related 
to this kind is the stealing that is a game in which 
the player wants to see if he can accomplish the theft 
without getting caught. This type is particularly com- 
mon in gangs where one individual is dared by an- 
other to try to do something and “get away with it.” 
An illustration in point is the case cited by Clifford R. 
Shaw, of the young man who started out in the morn- 
ing with his own hat and in the course of the day 
stole a hat in twelve different stores, always leaving 
the hat last stolen and thus ending the day with one 
hat, though he had stolen twelve without getting 
caught. Investigation of 2,200 delinquent boys, made 
for the Judge Baker Foundation, showed that their 
stealing was closely related to and often a substitute 
for sex delinquency.’ Often the thief was the only 
boy in his gang who did not participate in irregular 
sex practices of some kind, and stealing became a kind 
of substitute “manliness” for which he felt more the 
equal of his fellows. Feelings of restlessness, basically 
sexual, sometimes prompt an individual to steal to re- 
lease tension, quite without regard to the object. taken. 


2 Quoted in Dell, Floyd, Love in the Machine Age, p. 211. 
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Kleptomania is most often a manifestation of this kind 
of compulsion in an extreme form. 

It is evident from these illustrations that the con- 
sideration which is important to the counselor is not 
that the individual stole, but the personality needs 
which were the cause of the misconduct. Merely to 
frighten or to punish the child sufficiently to stop 
the stealing or to bring the fear of the law to bear 
upon the adult is to transfer the difficulty to another 
area where it may prove to be more destructive both 
to the individual and to society. Only when the par- 
ticular cause for the conduct and what it represents to 
the individual are understood can help be given in 
removing the reasons for the conduct. When the 
personality need is met in a more adequate way the 
stealing is usually found to cease. An individual will 
not give up an unsatisfactory way of life and change 
to another unless the legitimate need it serves is pro- 
vided for in some more satisfactory way. 

No one is equipped to deal with a counselee’s prob- 
lem except as he is able to discover the source of his 
difficulty. The particular occasion or manifestation of 
it is only symptomatic; it is the cause which is im- 
portant. The important question is: How and why 
did he happen to develop into this particular sort of 
person or get himself into this particular set of difh- 
culties? This can be answered only as the present sit- 
uation of the counselee is viewed genetically in rela- 
tion to its historical background. The first step neces- 
sary, then, is to work with the counselee in determin- 
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ing the sources of his difficulty; in other words, to 
engage with him in diagnosis. 

The first step in a personal interview with an indi- 
vidual in difficulty is the same as in counseling on 
ordinary life problems: namely, to get the consultant 
to tell his whole story in order that there may be 
understanding of the situation he is now facing and 
what factors in it, both personal and environmental, 
seem to be causing him difficulty. A question similar 
to that used in counseling on ordinary life problems is 
useful: 


Describe fully the situations in which you have difficulty, 
indicating particularly what your difficulties are. 


A counselee usually comes with a problem which 
is located in some particular aspect of his life and the 
discussion of this question will show the focus of the 
difficulty. He is having trouble with his schoolwork 
or has become a subject for discipline in some way; 
he cannot get along in his marriage and home rela- 
tions; he has had a falling-out with his best friend 
or a fight with one of his neighbors; he is failing in 
his job or has lost his position and is having difficulty 
in getting another; he has come up against a special 
emergency through death in his family or through 
financial reverses; he is in difficulty in his club, in 
the church, or in some other aspect of his social re- 
lationships. But the particular manifestations of his 
difficulty are important only in so far as the recounting 
of them gives the counselor some indication of their 
causes. The next step in the diagnosis is to discover 
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how far the counselee’s difficulties are due to the par- 
ticular circumstance, which he is inadequate to meet, 
and how far they arise from a consistent life pattern 
which always gets him into difficulty. If in any cir- 
cumstance the counselee feels inferior and inadequate, 
evades taking responsibility, is beset with fears, or picks 
a fight; if however well any enterprise goes he feels 
himself a failure or not wanted; if he always starts 
well in any responsibility but seldom carries it to com- 
pletion and tends to drop it and start something else, 
then the counselor has to deal with him in changing 
a fundamental and consistent life pattern which he 
uses in every situation and which change of circum- 
stances may alleviate but will not fundamentally alter. 
If, however, his difficulties manifest themselves only 
in certain areas of relationship and are of more recent 
origin, then it is more likely that the individual is mis- 
placed in some way and that a change in environmental 
circumstances needs attention. 

In order to discover how far his difficulty is peculiar 
to the set of circumstances and how far it represents 
a consistent life pattern which gets him into trouble, 
no matter what the circumstances, the counselor may 
ask questions like the following: 


Is this the first time this difficulty has arisen? When do 
you remember having this difficulty before? Tell all you re- 
member of some other instances of similar difficulty. 

What are some of the occasions in your childhood when you 
had this kind of difficulty? Tell all you remember about 
them. When is the first time you remember having difficulty 
of this sort? : 
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The information which the answer to these ques- 
tions brings will put the immediate difficulties in their 
historical perspective and give both to the counselee 
and to the counselor a more adequate picture of the 
situation he is facing. Such a diagnosis by the coun- 
selor, with the co-operation of the counselee, will deter- 
mine in a preliminary manner the relative attention 
to be given to the personal and the environmental 
factors in further counseling. 


I. Counseling on Problems Due Primarily to Misplace- 
| ment in Life 


The individual who is misplaced in life has to face 


_ the question of whether he will do his best to meet 


life under unsuitable conditions or whether he will, 
whatever his age, attempt to make a change in the 
circumstances he is facing. For example, it may de- 
velop that he did not make an intelligent choice of a 
vocation. He may have gone into the calling his par- 
ents arranged for him or the community took for 
granted; he may have taken up his father’s business 
because it was expected of him, but with no real in- 
terest in or suitability for it; or he may have chosen a 
religious calling through undue emotional pressure 
from family and church and because of a false dis- 
tinction between sacred and secular callings. He may 
be maladjusted because he has, through the optimistic 
appraisals of relatives and friends and through the 
high hopes of his parents in their unconscious attempts 
to make up for their own feeling of failure, attempted 
a type of work for which he is not suited or sought 
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a degree of advancement in which he cannot make 
good. Vocational readjustments may be involved, and 
the older the individual the more difficult these are. 

Sometimes adolescents find themselves in high 
school or in college, or are taking a particular course, 
merely because their parents have felt it important for 
them to go on to school and because a degree brings 
certain prestige, while it is evident that they have no 
interest in their studies and they may indeed be un- 
suited by native equipment for the work they are 
undertaking. Then the question is whether they will 
find ways of winning through for the sake of the 
social and personal factors involved or whether they 
will admit the mistaken decision and either change 
from one type of school to another or give up school 
for work. 

It may develop in another instance that the lack of 
love or compatibility between husband and wife is 
causing difficulty for the counselee. The individual 
may have married for money or social standing, or 
with undue emphasis on sex attractiveness, he may 
have married without proper attention to all the fac- 
tors involved in living together and in managing a 
home and raising children. Probably the two never 
should have married; but that cannot now be undone. 
The question is: Shall the counselee, for the sake of 
home and children, opinion of others, and related rea- 
sons, seck to make the best adjustments possible under 
the circumstances, or shall he take steps for a divorce, 
entirely giving up the unsatisfactory marriage situa- 
tion? 
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When facing situations of this sort it is wise for 
the counselor to have more data than that given by 
the counselee, for often what looks like a misplace- 
ment may in fact be a personality problem. For ex- 
ample, if the student found to have a high intelligence 
quotient is failing or having difficulty in courses which 
he could easily carry and is having trouble with his 
teachers because of his poor schoolwork, the problem 
may be one of personal attitude and life pattern rather 
than of school misplacement. If vocational aptitude 
tests and consultations with others who know him 
show that the individual could do his job well if he 
applied himself, it may not be so much a matter of 
vocational as of personality maladjustment. If there 
seems to be evidence from further inquiry that the 
husband and wife have many things in common and 
are not so different in temperament and habit that 
they could not well make a success of marriage, then 
it may be that love does not have a chance because of 
personality characteristics or because of false attitudes 
on sex or of unfortunate sex conditioning. In short, 
the counselor must not too naively arrive at the con- 
clusion that the problem is one of environmental mis- 
placement. 

Sometimes the counselor will find that the individual 
had got along reasonably well until a change in the 
circumstances of life proved too much for him. He 
may have been making a reasonable vocational suc- 
cess until the advent of a depression left him without 
work or even a chance for work. He may be an ado- 
lescent who would have made vocational and marriage 
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adjustments with reasonable success, but finds himself 
facing a world where he seems not to be needed or 
wanted vocationally and where the satisfactions of 
home and marriage are difficult, if not impossible. 
Perhaps he had been enjoying a happy home relation- 
ship until death came to break the home circle, when 
he found himself inadequate to meet the adjustments 
involved. The individual who has remained un- 
married or who has stayed in a particular position, al- 
ways with the idea that some day he would marry or 
some day achieve advancement in his work, may wake 
up rudely in middle life to the fact that it is now or 
probably never. Another may have been granted se- 
curity and prestige through his family relations or by 
a legacy provided for him, and the circumstances of 
life may have thrown him on his own, without ade- 
quate preparation, and have suddenly made necessary 
for him adjustments which normally would have been 
made earlier in life. 

In helping an individual find the solution of a prob- 
lem of misplacement, the counselor follows the same 
general procedure as that which should have been 
followed in making the decision in the first place. He 
” works with the counselee in discovering what possible 
courses of action are open to him and in bringing into 
intellectual consciousness and emotional content the 
considerations for and against each. In the case of 
school misplacement, he must help the individual dis- 
cover what possibilities are open: he might change 
schools, he might quit school and go to work, he 
might make the best of it in the school where he is. 
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In the case of vocational misplacement, he will need 
to help discover what other lines of employment are 
open to one of his counselee’s capabilities and the 
vocational preparation required for each. The one 
who is unhappily married must be helped to face the 
question as to what would be involved in taking steps 
for a divorce, on the one hand, and in seeking to make 
more suitable adjustments in his present marriage, on 
the other. The considerations to be taken into account 
have been outlined in earlier chapters.” ‘These involve 
in reality a remaking of choices of adolescence or early 
maturity. Questions like the following may be used 
by the counselor in an exploration of possibilities: 


If you wished to change, what other possibilities would be 
_-open to you? Why does each appeal to you or fail to make an 
appeal? 

How do these other possibilities compare in their probable 
satisfaction and success with your present situation? 

What decision do you believe will best further the ends 
which you consider important for yourself and for others? 


The counselor probably will find the same conflict 
in values involved in this exploration which was out- 
lined in the chapter on counseling on ordinary life 
problems and his procedure from this point should be 
the same.* The counselee may come to the conclusion 
that he would prefer to make the best of his present 
circumstances rather than attempt to make a new 
adjustment. Then the counselor has the task of work- 

3 See Chapter VIII, “Children and Parents”; Chapter IX, “Problems of 


Sex and Marriage’; Chapter X, “Vocational and Avocational Adjustments.” 
4 See pages 233-35. 
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ing with him to see what can be done to alleviate its 
difficulties and to enable him to meet its responsibilities 
more effectively. 

It is true that the inequalities in our competitive lais- 
sez-faire society force many individuals to face situa- 
tions which are more than any person should have to 
meet. As long as the education necessary for many vo- 
cations is the privilege of those with money rather than 
the right of all on the basis of capacity, there will be 
individuals who are vocationally maladjusted because 
the circumstances of life have forced them into the 
callings below their capacity. As long as vocational 
opportunity depends upon the caprice of an individual- 
istic and unmanaged social order and upon competi- 
tive struggle and supply and demand, individuals 
thoroughly capable of carrying their share of the 
world’s work and of making their contribution to the 
common good will be robbed of their rightful place 
in the world’s enterprises. As long as premature death 
causes tragic readjustments for some which others 
are spared, difficulties will arise for individuals who 
are inadequate to meet the circumstances in which 
they are placed. But while personal counselors will 
wish to join in the efforts to change the social order 
so that unnecessary inequalities and preventable deaths 
are reduced and eliminated, and will wish to work 
for the establishment of a social order which gives 
to all the opportunity our forefathers thought to be 
the bright hope of America, he has, in the meantime, 
to help individuals meet circumstances of life for 
which they are not responsible and which are beyond 
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their control. He will face the problems of people 
whose circumstances are manifestly too much for them 
and more than they should be expected to meet; and 
he will try to help them make the best and most posi- 
tive adjustments possible under these circumstances. 
He has a faith that this can happen, because of the 
untapped resources in human capacity and in fellow- 
ship with others, which enable even ordinary people 
to meet the seemingly impossible. 


II. Problems Arising from Personality Characteristics 


If the preliminary exploration of his problems shows 
that the individual’s personality characteristics consti- 
tute the major cause of his difficulties and that the 
circumstances of life are the occasion and not the 
source of his trouble, his problem is to find release 
from his unsatisfactory patterns of conduct and to 
develop new and more satisfactory ways of meeting 
life situations. In order that the counselor may come 
to see and feel the sources of his trouble it may be 
necessary to explore further early examples of his dif- 
ficulty, and the circumstances under which they oc- 
curred.” 

As counselor and counselee are working together 
to get an adequate picture of the way the counselee 
has learned in his experience to meet the circum- 
stances of life, the counselor will be particularly alert 
for the aspects of experience which are most influ- 
ential in the formation of a style of life. Since chil- 


5 See questions on page 242. 
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dren are usually born into homes and have to make 
their first adjustments to parents and brothers and 
sisters and to the general home set-up and atmosphere, 
this aspect of experience is particularly important. Life 
tends to be set in the home pattern, and as the indi- 
vidual moves from home into play, school, and church 
relationships, and later into vocational, marriage, and 
community responsibilities, he tends to follow the pat- 
terns of conduct he has learned at home. He estab- 
lishes relations with various parent substitutes—teach- 
ers, club leaders, ministers, employers—and he tends 
to treat these parent substitutes as he has learned to 
react to his parents, and to act in the substitute home 
situations as he has learned to meet the life of the home. 
For example, a boy who always quarreled with his 
father also fought with his teachers in school and 
church, and finally brought his defiance to its supreme 
symbol by throwing his hat on the altar in the Epis- 
copal Church, with which he was affiliated, saying: 
“There, God, what are you going to do about it?” 
Anyone who comes for counsel with fundamental 
difficulties, has had reinforced rather than corrected by 
later experience those unfortunate patterns of life 
which he started in the home; but this pattern will 
usually best be understood, and the reasons for it seen 
most clearly, as it is examined in the relations of the 
individual with his parents and brothers and sisters 
and the other members of the family. Therefore, the 
counselor gets illustrations from the counselee’s child- 
hood, that he may come to see his present difficulties 
in their probable origin. 
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A second aspect of experience which it is particularly 
important to note is that of the transition periods.° 
It is important that special difficulty in any of these 
transition experiences should be recounted for the light 
it may throw on the origin of the individual’s be- 
havior patterns. 

A third aspect of early experience, sometimes related 
to the second, is also influential. Some individuals have 
» met unusually difficult crisis experiences, which have 
influenced the way they look at life. Death or divorce 
may have broken the home and unduly threatened 
them in early years; financial stringency or depression 
conditions have brought an atmosphere of strain and 
uncertainty; difficulties between father and mother in 
their marital relations may have been reflected in the 
home situation. Either parent’s showing horror and 
other strong emotion in relation to sex, relations with 
another race, lying, masturbation, or other habits, may 
have conditioned the individual in his responses and 
given him a distorted picture of particular aspects of 
life. Out of these experiences, highly charged with 
emotion, he has come to look at such relationships with 
fear or horror or disgust, and has built up fundamental 
responses of this type. 

In understanding his fundamental life patterns, it is 
necessary also for the counselor to discover how the 
individual has met the basic personality needs, security, 
success, and love.’ He has to discover whether or not 

6 See Chapter II, “Problems in Various Stages of Development.” 


7 See Chapter IV, “Warped and Dwarfed Personalities,” for a discussion 
of these problems. 
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in his life experience the counselee has been unduly 
threatened or deprived and as a result has built up ways 
of protecting himself in the circumstances of life, either 
by forms of withdrawal, such as undue sensitiveness, or 
by forms of aggression, such as fighting and defending 
himself. The counselor must discover whether or not 
the individual has been deprived of reasonable success 
or achievement, and has as a result built up compen- 
sations for this failure. He may be rationalizing about 
his situation and assuming he does not care or did not 
wish to succeed, or he may be daydreaming, finding a 
sense of achievement in the realm of imagination or 
fantasy ; or he may be seeking to make up for his failure 
in one area, such as getting along with others and 
making his social adjustments, by undue attention to 
success in some other area, as school subjects, reading, - 
and such achievements as do not demand social adjust- 
ment. The counselor must discover whether or not the 
individual has been denied the parental love and care 
which were his right. For lack of it the consideration 
of others may have taken on undue importance and he 
may have sought through “crushes” and in other ways 
to secure the love he had been denied, or he may have 
given up this aspect of life and attempted to develop a 
cold and impersonal attitude toward love relations. 

It is important that the counselee, with the co-oper- 
ation of the counselor, shall summarize this part of 
their conference together in order that he may see 
and feel the picture of the situations he is meeting in 
life and the way he is meeting them. In this picture 
not only the fundamental life patterns must be evident, 
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but the counselee must see how he uses them and what 
purposes they serve; he must understand how they 
arose in his experience and how they happened to be 
adopted. Out of the recounting of various instances 
through a period of years, his fundamental life patterns 
often become evident to the individual and he comes 
to see and feel how consistently he uses them in meet- 
ing the circumstances of life, how it happened that he 
developed these patterns, and for what purposes he uses 
them. It is particularly important that the individual 
himself come to see the ways in which his behavior 
patterns get him into difficulty. To tell him is to rob 
him of the emotional release of his own discovery, and 
often leads to a combating of the counselor’s diagnosis. 
The tendency of a counselee is to blame his difficulties 
either on the circumstances of life or upon his own 
poor native equipment, over neither of which he has 
control, and therefore to evade doing anything about 
his situation. Only when he sees and feels that they 
are the result of the life patterns he more or less un- 
consciously has adopted, and that he might use other 
ways of meeting situations, is he able to change them. 
Seeing and facing the situation as it really is represents 
half the problem of doing something about it. 

The next step in the counseling process is to face with 
the counselee what he is going to do about life. It is 
not enough for the person to say: “Yes, I see I have 
been acting this way and I am going to change.” It 
will be futile for him to attempt to stop his present con- 
duct unless he has found a more satisfactory way of 
living to take its place. Therefore, the counselor 
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neither condemns his present conduct nor attempts to 
persuade him to change it. Rather he helps him to 
see his present pattern of conduct over against its pos- 
sible alternative so that there is opportunity for a real 
choice. If he has developed a pattern of evasion or 
avoidance, either by tantrums, temper, bluffing, lying, 
and other aggressive behavior, or by crying, giving up, 
avoiding responsibility, leaning on parents or teachers, 
and other forms of withdrawing behavior, then he 
needs to have the opportunity to explore the possibilities 
involved in meeting the situations of life squarely, in 
taking responsibility in them and in doing something 
about them. If he has developed inferiority or superi- 
ority attitudes and habits, the former withdrawing, the 
latter aggressive, as the way of evading a fundamental 
adjustment to himself, then he needs to be led to look 
at himself as he really is, with his limitations and his 
assets in native equipment, and to see what would be 
involved in accepting himself at face value. If he has 
attempted to solve his relations with others and the 
problem of his social adjustments by withdrawing 
within himself into solitary occupations and interests 
or by attempts to get his own way and be the center 
of the stage by various forms of aggressive behavior, 
then he needs the opportunity to explore the field of 
learning how to get along with others, how to be able 
to give and take in the relationships of life, how to co- 
operate with others in home, school and community. 
If he is carrying over into his life relationships unfor- 
tunate patterns of conduct which he used with his par- 
ents in his home, then he needs the chance to sense the 
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possibility of more mature and adequate ways of meet- 
ing life’s relationships than are found in his childhood 
patterns of conduct. The counselor will find himself 
repeatedly using in this part of the process questions 
like the following: 


If you gave up ————— (indicating the pattern of con- 
duct already recognized) what else might you do? What 
would be involved, if you were to do this? What would be 
its difficulties, and what would be its advantages? What do 
you want to do about it? 


At this stage the real crisis in the counseling process 
develops. The counselee has found his present pat- 
terns of conduct unsatisfactory and would like to adopt 
better ways of meeting life, but he feels at home with 
his accustomed manner of behaving and is hesitant to 
give it up. He is intrigued by the possibility of a new 
style of life, but it represents untried ways of acting 
and he is fearful because of their strangeness. The 
counselor must be patient with the counselee’s strug- 
gles, with his vacillations, and with all the devices he 
uses to avoid the issue. His function at this stage of the 
process is to give the individual security by his own 
confidence, steadiness by his own poise, and at the same 
time quietly and persistently to hold him to the main 
issue. The counselor must also recognize the possibility 
that the counselee may find his old patterns of be- 
havior too satisfactory and the new ways of acting too 
difficult, and may decide to discontinue conferring with 
him, at least for a time. But in other cases, the coun- 
selee will find his way through, with the co-operation 
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of the counselor, to a positive solution of his problems. 

It is important at this time that the counselee be 
given opportunity for sympathetic group relationships, 
under the sponsorship of the counselor or some under- 
standing leader, to try out the new ways of acting. 
However sincere and earnest has been his commitment 
to a new way of life, he will not make a complete suc- 
cess at first, and he needs encouragement to try again. 
_£ven after he has made a genuine decision to give up 
the old and to adopt the new, it will take time and 
patience for him to build up the new patterns of life. 
It is in the building up of a new style of life that group 
relationships need to be combined with individual 
counseling. Groups in churches, Christian associations, 
or social agencies ought to be particularly useful for 
this purpose. 

When the counselee, through his interviews with the 
counselor and through his group experiences, has at- 
tained sufficient security and skill in his new patterns 
of behavior to be able to meet life for himself on the 
new basis, he will decide of his own accord that he no 
longer needs the counselor. But he should have the 
added security which comes through feeling that the 
counselor understands and that he can go back to him 
if life becomes too difficult. He may, in fact, come 
back at intervals for a time, but eventually he should 
reach the place where he no longer needs the counselor 
at all. At that time he will have attained an emotional 
maturity in his new behavior patterns sufficient to en- 
able him to meet life as dq other healthy adults. 


CHAPTER XV 
CO-OPERATION WITH COUNSELING EXPERTS 


Counseling has become a profession. It is a profession 
dealing with the life problems of the individual; and 
since life divides itself into various areas, we find a 
corresponding variety of specialists in the field of 
counseling, each group expert in a particular area 
of life. One of the functions of the lay counselor 
is to direct individuals who need more expert help 
than he can give to the proper specialist; but he 
cannot fulfill this function successfully unless he 
knows something of the particular contributions of 
those specialists to the counseling profession. Like the 
diagnosing physician, he tries to analyze his patient’s 
difficulty thoroughly enough to put him into the hands 
of the proper therapist. He needs to be in touch with 
the specialists also so that he may consult with them in 
regard to those whom he is trying to help. And he 
can learn much from them, both of understanding and 
of technique. This chapter in brief review attempts to 
make available the work of some of the specialists to 
the lay counselor, so that he may at least be introduced 
to their methods, whether he lives near or at a distance 
from the larger cities. 

Parents and teachers increasingly make use of the 
child psychologist. Our grandparents, and even the 
parents of many of us, brought up their children with- 
out the aid of any special“advice even in the realm of 

zo/ 
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health. The family doctor officiated at the birth of the 


children, and he was usually consulted in the case of 
illness; but it is now quite common for parents to con- 
sult regularly with a pediatrician in regard to diet and 
all the aspects of a healthy child’s regime. Very few 
of these pediatricians, however, have any psychological 
interest in or competence for consultations about chil- 
dren’s conduct problems. Indeed they have sometimes 
unwittingly been the occasion of behavior difficulties 
because of their insistence that the mother follow their 
prescriptions for the health of the child, no matter what 
the emotional effects might be. For a parent to call 
upon a child psychologist or psychiatrist for advice in 
regard to tantrums and temper, severe crying, fear, de- 
fiance of authority, lying and stealing, and the round 
of problems which they meet, and to have the specialist 
help in the direct professional manner of the pedia- 
trician in matters of diet and health, is still unusual; 
but if the present progress continues, such a course will 
become as customary as the present use of the pedia- 
trician. Co-operation between pediatricians and psy- 
chiatrists is on the increase, and the necessity of psy- 
chological and psychiatric insight as a part of the 
equipment of the pediatrician is coming to be recog- 
nized. 

The developments in this area were accelerated by 
the demonstrations conducted on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth Fund in the interests of child welfare. 
This work included the study of difficult, pre-delin- 
quent, and delinquent children to determine the sources 
of their difficulties and to develop sound methods of 
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treatment. Under this impetus, the growth of child 
guidance clinics was greatly stimulated.* The staff of 
these clinics included in various combinations psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric-social workers, visit- 
ing teachers, and probation officers, and thus made pos- 
sible a co-operative approach to child problems. These 
clinics have treated hundreds of cases of children of 
all ages, who were manifesting serious behavior dif- 
ficulties, and the large percentage of cures indicates the 
possibilities in this area. The child guidance clinic as 
well as the individual psychiatrist or psychologist is 
available in certain centers as a resource for the lay 
counselor. The orientation of these clinics differs. In 
some cases, the clinic has a university afhliation; again, 
psychiatric consultation or a complete guidance clinic 
is provided in a children’s hospital; in other places, the 
School of Social Work is the sponsor or the psychiatric- 
social workers are the most competent individuals; and 
in still other places, there may be a public school orien- 
tation for work of this kind through the school psy- 
chologist and the visiting teacher. In any case, the 
work of this type involves an integration of various ap- 
proaches to the problems of children, either in the 
staff of the clinic or in the training of the individual 
child specialist. 

The child specialist takes the same attitude as the 
pediatrician when he assumes that there is a cause 
for every difficulty, and when he treats the cause rather 
than its symptoms. Sometimes he finds the cause with- 


~1See Stevenson and Smith, Child Guidance Clinics. 
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in the child himself: underfunctioning or overfunction- 
ing glands, physical handicaps in eye or ear or general 
physique, of which the behavior is a symptom or for 
which it is a compensation. But more often he finds 
it in the attitudes and conduct of the parents toward 
the child, in the home situation, with its rivalries be- 
tween brothers and sisters or between the parents, or 
in the school conditions the child has to face. Usually 
he finds it necessary to help the parents with reference 
to the factors which are causing difficulty, just as in 
health problems the pediatrician arranges with the par- 
ents for changes in diet, sanitary conditions, and other 
contributing causes of physical ill health. 

The specialist in children’s problems seeks to help 
parents to change their attitudes and to alter home con- 
ditions which are the source of the child’s difficulties. 
If he cannot do anything about the home situation, 
he tries to find substitutes for the home experiences of 
a positive and therapeutic character by placing the 
child in a camp or club with an understanding and 
resourceful leader, where the constructive environment 
denied the child at home may be provided. Sometimes 
the child’s difficulties are reinforced by unfortunate 
public or church school relationships, and the psychol- 
ogist must secure a change in these. In severe cases, 
he may try to find a boarding home for the child, 
where a husband and wife of appropriate parental tend- 
encies may supply for the child the care and discipline 
he needs. Sometimes it is not possible to do anything 
with parents or to arrange for placement at a boarding 
home, a camp, or a club. It becomes necessary then to 
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help the child himself to understand and negotiate his 
situation. If the child is older, this is part of the spe- 
cialist’s treatment in any case. The understanding 
which many children from the age of twelve, or even 
six, can develop and the maturity with which they can 
learn to face their situations is one of the surprising and 
hopeful elements in the work of the specialist in chil- 
dren’s problems. 

Child specialists can often help parents to take 
the same attitude toward behavior difficulties as that 
adopted toward ill health. Instead of feeling guilty or 
ashamed and instead of attempting to eradicate un- 
desirable conduct by punishment, they can be led to 
feel it is normal and natural to seek advice as to the 
causes and methods for eradicating it. Such a normal 
attitude on the part of parents will make for children 
with healthy personalities. 

The same approach is now being used in the work 
of juvenile delinquency. Criminal procedure in the 
past held itself in no way responsible for helping indi- 
viduals who had committed crimes to modify their be- 
havior and become good citizens, but punished them 
because they had not been able to live up to that which 
society demanded in an effort to deter them from fur- 
ther misdemeanors. The practice of present-day psy- 
chologists working in juvenile courts reveals an oppo- 
site approach. If an individual has developed lying, 
stealing, or other anti-social habits, the psychologist in 
connection with the juvenile court assumes that there 
are reasons for this conduct, certainly in part beyond 
the control of the individual; and society as represented 
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in this individual’s home, school, or community is held 
to account in part at least. What the individual needs 
is not punishment of the ordinary sort which still fur- 
ther sets his undesirable behavior, as is shown by the 
fact that a large percentage of those who go to correc- 
tion schools in New York State appear later in Sing 
Sing. Crime is considered a symptom, and efforts are 
made to discover the causes and to adjust the contrib- 
uting factors so that the symptom may disappear and 
the individual become a useful member of society. 
This is like the attitude recorded of Jesus in the Biblical 
record. His severe condemnation was for those who 
were the occasions of the stumbling, but he sought in 
every way to help the one who had gone astray. 
Another expert in personality difficulties is the social 
or family case worker who has had training both the- 
oretical and clinical in the “mental hygiene” approach 
to individual and family difficulties and who embodies 
in his work the newer insights in dealing with such 
problems. The Charity Organization Societies have 
always held to the idea of reform of the individual and 
rehabilitation of the family; but they used in their 
earlier work largely the methods of external pressure 
in the effort to bring about the change. Resort to the 
courts in dealing with a man’s drunkenness was typical 
of the older method. It was thought that an order 
from the court, a lecture from the judge, a more or 
less compulsory taking of the pledge, were helpful in 
dealing with the problem. Pressure was also brought 
on the family by refusing it help if the father or other 


members seemed unworthy. At present there is more 
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attention to helping the individual in trouble to get at 
the source of his difficulties and to make a more suc- 
cessful adjustment to life because he has found a posi- 
tive solution of his problems. Formerly the Charity 
Organization Society was chiefly executive and manip- 
ulative in its relations with the family in distress; now 
the case worker tends to recognize that the family can 
be helped only as the members themselves take respon- 
sibility and utilize of their own initiative the aid which 
is available. Therefore the case worker does not step 
in to take responsibility for the family, but co-operates 
instead with the father and mother as they work out 
the solution of their own problems with the aid the 
case worker can make available.’ 

Another specialist with whom the lay counselor may 
have occasion to co-operate is the school psychologist 
or the college personnel officer. In elementary and 
high schools the psychologist usually deals with school 
placement and with difficulties with school subjects, 
and does not give attention to disciplinary problems or 
personality difficulties except as they are involved in 
maladjustment to schoolwork. By means of intelli- 
gence and other tests the psychologist discovers the 
mental age and other data which show the capacity of 
the pupil to do the work in the grade in which he is 
placed. To be in a grade in advance of or below one’s 
capacity is often a cause of personality maladjustment. 
Diagnostic tests are used also to locate any special eye, 
ear, glandular or other disabilities of the pupil, and 


2 See Robinson, Virginia, 4 Changing Psychology in Social Case Work. 
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where these are found to be present, remedial proced- 
ures are sometimes provided. All of this is useful, but — 
frequently fails to get at the root of the difficulties, 
particularly when they concern the social maladjust- 
ments of the pupil concerned. Some schools have psy- 
chologists equipped for this larger service, but even in 
many schools which are known as progressive, the 
school psychologist deals only with what might be 
termed intellectual difficulties. 

Some colleges now have personnel departments with. 
specialists in emotional psychclogy and in psychiatric 
difficulties to which discipline problems are referred 
and where they are handled with modern insights into 
personality difficulties and with an understanding of 
the meaning of the particular conduct under consider- 
ation. Some secondary schools and colleges have deans 
who have included in their training the techniques for 
dealing with personality problems. If such expert ad- 
vice is available in dealing with a particular case, the lay 
counselor will wish to co-operate with these officers. 
But unfortunately he will find that for the most part 
behavior difficulties and disciplinary problems in 
schools are handled by individuals without special 
training for this important task. 

What has been said about the colleges can also be 
said of business and industrial concerns. The person- 
nel department of the average firm has to do with 
“hiring” and “firing” and gives its attention chiefly to 
getting the right people in the right jobs. This place- 
ment work, like that of the school psychologist, is 
important to the emotional health of the individuals 
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concerned. In a few business concerns, however, the 
personnel department is equipped to get at the sources 
of difficulties of an employee with his boss or with his 
fellow employees, or at the causes of his failure to 
make good at his work, and supplies a genuine coun- 
seling function. Where such a department is found in 
a business or industrial concern, it will prove an ally 
of the lay counselor. 

There are counseling experts who specialize in the 
field of vocational choice and placement. The place 
where the lay counselor will find the best help in 
vocational guidance depends upon the community. 
Sometimes it is found in a college or university; again, 
in connection with the public schools; in other places, 
in a Christian Association or a social agency. Some 
leaders in vocational guidance think it should be a 
community function and that there should be some way 
of integrating the help available. Vocational guidance 
experts may be utilized by the lay counselor in seeing 
that the counselee has adequate information on which 
to base his choice. He needs their aid in interpreting 
the results of intelligence and vocational aptitude tests, 
for it is important that these shall not be mechanically 
used and that their limitations shall be recognized. 
Occupational information is important. This may be 
available in documents to be found in one of the insti- 
tutions already mentioned; in some places the most 
adequate data will be found in a state employment 
office. The best leaders in vocational guidance recog- 
nize that while information about native capacity and 
occupational opportunities is important, the emotional 
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and social factors must be given due attention. Early 
training, personal likes and dislikes, family connec- 
tions, individual motives and ambitions, life philos- 
ophy, and similar factors are quite as important in 
the determination of one’s vocation as native equip- 
ment. In other words, vocational choices are like all 
other choices; vocational satisfaction is similar to 
other satisfactions; vocational maladjustments have the 
same roots as other personality difficulties. 

Another type of expert in personality difficulties, in 
contrast with the child psychologist or the social case 
worker, deals chiefly with the individual and gives little 
or no attention to the environmental factors. He is 
called, depending upon his training and particular spe- 
cialization, psychiatrist, consulting psychologist, psycho- 
analyst, or just medical doctor.” The individual seek- 
ing help goes to the offices of these other specialists for 
consultation as he would go to the office of the medical 
doctor for a health difficulty. Help of this type is 
also available in psychiatric clinics, and at times a spe- 
cialist is associated with a church, social agency, or 
other institution in the community. In the more severe 
cases, institutional care is given just as some medical 
cases demand hospitalization. 

The reason that this type of specialist treats the in- 
dividual and does not attempt to remake his environ- 
mental conditions is twofold. First, most of those who 
go to such specialists are older adolescents, younger 
adults, or middle-aged persons and have, therefore, 


3 A medical doctor (M.D.), as such, is not necessarily equipped by in- 
terest, temperament or training to deal with personality difficulties. 
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reached a stage in life where it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to control environmental conditions sufh- 
ciently to bring about therapeutic results. Children are 
more completely under the care of adults who are re- 
sponsible for them in home, school, and church, and 
it is often possible to arrange their environmental con- 
ditions in such a way as to help them markedly; but 
the older a person grows, the less possible it is to fur- 
nish him continued and consistent enough experience 
to effect a cure. Even if all the experience were favor- 
able, it would take a great deal of it to offset the eight- 
een or twenty-five or forty years during which he has 
developed his unfortunate attitudes and emotional pat- 
terns; and there is the continual possibility that one 
severely negative experience will occur to offset many 
carefully arranged positive ones. 

But the second reason is still more important. The 
individuals who consult these specialists carry around 
with them consistent patterns of life which dominate 
every situation, so that it is difficult to secure positive 
and therapeutic experiences for them as long as their 
attitudes continue. They look at and interpret every 
situation through the glasses of their past experience. 
If they have come to think of themselves as failures, 
they find evidences of failure in every event, however 
successful it may be when objectively viewed. If they 
are afraid, there is no place, however secure, in which 
they are not afraid. If they have evaded responsibility, 
any situation, however easy to negotiate, is too much 
for them. No experience is as it really is but as they 
see it. They impose upon every situation their own 
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pattern of life. Further, they bring to each new situa- 
tion, not the emotivnal evaluation which it merits, but 
the cumulation of the feelings which have come to be 
associated with their pattern of life. So in sense of 
failure, in feelings of fear, in shunning of responsibility, 
there is not only the emotion which is appropriate to 
the difficulty of the situation, but the piled-up feeling 
of many former experiences. Consequently, their prob- 
lem is primarily within themselves, not because they 
were born that way, but because they have been made 
through experience dominatingly unsuccessful or fear- 
ful or irresponsible individuals; and nothing but a re- 
making of themselves will solve their problem. 

The present change of attitude toward individuals of 
this sort is as marked as that toward the criminal. 
Formerly two attitudes predominated. Those with dif- 
ficulties so extreme that they could no longer safely be 
allowed at large were pronounced insane, and it was 
assumed that the condition was constitutional and in- 
born. Something was wrong with their brains. In the 
case of the queer and irresponsible, their peculiarities 
were laid to “cussedness.” It was assumed that they 
could be different if they would and they were called 
sinners. Now it seems to have been demonstrated that 
more than fifty percent of insanity is the result of un- 
fortunate experience and much of it, if taken in time, 
can be alleviated or cured; and it is recognized that 
whereas there are sinners in the world who deliber- 
ately exploit their fellows for their own ends, most of 
the so-called sinners are again the people who have 
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been hurt by the circumstances of life and need help 
rather than condemnation. 

The best place to begin in the review of individual 
treatment of this type is probably with the psychiatrist, 
the name originally given a medical doctor who spe- 
cialized in cases of insanity, but now usually applied to 
a physician who deals with any forms of nervous and 
personality difficulties. The earlier psychiatrists did 
their work before the newer insights into the sources of 
personality difficulty had been developed and they were 
often without psychological training. The medical 
schools had no psychiatric training in the modern sense 
of that term. Consequently these men were simply 
medical doctors who gave their attention to insanity 
and near insanity. The treatment in the insane in- 
stitutions of the time was developed not with the 
idea of cure and seldom of alleviating the difficulties, 
but was chiefly concerned with giving custodial care. 
Surroundings and occupations were provided which 
would not aggravate the difficulties and which would 
provide the supervision necessary to keep patients from 
harming themselves and others. On the other hand, 
in the private sanitaria established by the psychiatrists 
of an earlier day, happy surroundings, occupational 
therapy, suggestion technique, and other similar meth- 
ods were used to influence the patients. Not a few 
psychiatrists of this type still use suggestion and per- 
suasion as their chief techniques in eradicating the 
symptoms of difficulty. 

As the work of Freud and his associates came to be 
felt in this country, many psychiatrists were influenced 
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by their interpretations of personality difficulties and 
adopted more or less completely analytic technique. 
For example, the late Thomas Y. Salmon, a leading 
psychiatrist of New York City, said in a public lecture 
at Union Theological Seminary some ten years ago that 
he did not himself use psychoanalytic technique, but 
that he had gained his chief understanding of person- 
ality difficulties from Freud and his associates. Three 
of Freud’s pupils and associates—Alfred Adler, Carl 
Jung, and Otto Rank—came to differ with Freud in 
certain of his interpretations of personality difficulties 
and developed distinctive interpretations and methods 
of treatment of their own. While the term psycho- 
analysis was coined by Freud and technically applies 
only to the Freudian specialists, all four follow what 
may be called an analytic technique. The differences 
between the older psychiatrists who used suggestive 
and environmental therapy, and the psychiatrists who 
use an analytic technique are two: first, the older psy- 
chiatrist dealt largely with the manifestations of difh- 
culty in various attitudes and conduct patterns, while 
the analytic psychiatrist considers these only symptoms 
and seeks, in one way or another, to uncover the basic 
causes of the difficulty in the experience of the pa- 
tient or in the fundamental attitudes he has developed 
toward life. Second, the older psychiatrist tried to do 
something for the patient by furnishing happier en- 
vironmental conditions or by his own suggestions to 
him, while the analytic psychiatrist assumes that the 
patient must discover the sources of his difficulties 
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for himself and must himself work out the appropriate 
changes in attitude and conduct.’ 

Though there are differences in practice between 
these specialists, as well as refinements in the process, 
which a brief discussion does not show, the analytic 
therapist follows a procedure, in general, as follows. 
The patient comes to his office each day, usually for a 
fifty-minute period, and talks to the therapist about his 
problems. The patient begins with the immediate dif- 
ficulties he is having: with what is immediately on his 
mind and in his emotions. As soon as possible, the 
therapist pushes him back to other, and usually to the 
childhood, manifestations of his difficulty, with the 
hope and expectation that little by little his deep emo- 
tion around his problems will be expressed with all the 
force of dammed-up feelings that have had no chance 
to break through. The patient may so vividlyre-ex- 

erience the episodes from his life that they seem not__ 
to be ye of ‘yesterday, but of today, of the very hour of 
“recounting _ them and connected with and attached 
_to the therapist. This attachment to the therapist ; is 
eae transference because the patient transfers to the 
therapist the various emotional tendencies which have 
characterized his attitudes, even if repressed, toward 
persons important in his development and the therapist 
becomes the recipient of these dammed-up feelings. 
The therapeutic effect in the relationship lies in the 


4 Practicing psychiatrists as well as private institutions for those with 
neurotic and psychotic difficulties and state institutions for the insane differ 
in the type of treatment offered. Some of them follow the older tech- 
niques, while others make use of the newer therapeutic methods. 
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fact that the patient can express his feelings freely be- 
cause the therapist does not respond as the original 
persons would have responded or as the patient thinks 
they would have responded and, therefore, the episodes 
with the therapist do not take the course they would 
have taken in his childhood or in relations with others 
in his present life. Because of this, the patient is faced 
more and more with his own attitudes and conduct. 
With the aid of the interpretations of the therapist, 
he comes to see that he has been responding to the 
therapist in the ways which he had used in his earlier 
environmental and family circumstances and which 
have now become fundamental patterns of response, 
but which are the sources of his difficulties and which 
could be changed. 

This process usually is not one of uncovering the 
whole range of the patient’s difficulties at one time 
but rather of tracing to their roots in experience vari- 
ous aspects of his problem and bringing them to the 
critical stage in the analysis. In any case the crucial 
‘point or points are reached when the sources of the 
patient’s difficulties and conflicts are brought into con- 
sciousness. He has expressed his emotions freely and 
often violently to the therapist. The crucial question 
is: Will he be able to'face himself as he is and do some- 
thing constructive about his problems? He may use 
every sort of device to avoid facing the issue. He will 
try to talk about extraneous matters; he will say noth- 
ing for an entire hour; he will malign the therapist 
with all the vehemence which he can command; he will 
threaten to stop the analysis. It is at this point that the 
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expert skill of the therapist comes into play in helping 
the patient to overcome these difficulties and to find his 
way through. At such a place in the process, the pa- 
tient may actually be unable to make the transition or 
he may consciously or unconsciously decide that he 
prefers the old way of life, even with all its difficulties, 
to the untried possibilities which are now before him. 
In that case he stops the analysis, and in self-defense 
he often maligns the therapist to all his friends and 
relatives. But if the patient has come basically to have 
confidence in the therapist during the hours with him, 
and has made a thorough transference, he will keep on 
with the analytic process; and if the therapist holds 
steady under all the efforts of the patient to stir up his 
ire or to get him to take responsibility for his problems, 
the patient may eventually make the fundamental 
change in attitude which is nothing less than a per- 
sonality transformation. This is genuine conversion. 
Generally before the patient is himself aware that a 
change is taking place, it has already occurred. The 
therapist has not talked him into it. The patient feels 
inwardly when his problem is settled; he does not 
have to be told he is better or recovered; he tells the 
therapist, even though the latter may not be surprised 
by the news. 

In such a process, the patient does most of the talking. 
The therapist is there as the occasion for his patient’s 
working on his own problems and to furnish for the 
patient by his presence the incentive and the courage 
to proceed. He furnishes data out of psychology or the 
experience of others only as they may be needed to 
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help the patient’s understanding of his own problems. 
He may help his patient in his efforts to interpret 
his own conduct or to formulate the issue he is facing, 
but only when the process has reached the point at 
which the patient is able to accept the interpretation. 
He will seek to hold him to the process of self-explo- 
ration, but he is careful not to insist upon it to such an 
extent that the patient can throw responsibility on the 
therapist for solving his problems for him. In brief, 
he has to be a composed and understanding listener 
who never responds personally either to the coercive 
“love” or the coercive “hate” of the patient. He is, in 
fact, the chairman of the process through which the 
patient is going, but a chairman who occasionally in- 
tervenes to direct the process. 

Many of the therapists who follow some form of 
analytic technique are definitely of one or another 
school of European psychology, as medical doctors used 
to be allopathic or homeopathic, while others have uti- 
lized the various schools in working out their individual 
theories and techniques and are hence “eclectic.” The 
analytic approach to personality difficulties originated 
with Sigmund Freud. The leaders of the other groups 
—Adler, Jung, and Rank—were originally associated 
with him. The differences concern the interpretation 
of personality difficulties and the emphasis in treatment. 
In the brief compass of a single chapter, it is mani- 
festly impossible to do justice to any one of the sys- 
tems, and the counselor will need to supplement this 
brief review by readings in comparative psychology, 
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and particularly by reading the literature of the various 
groups.” 

Sigmund Freud’s hypothesis as to the sources of 
hysteria and other personality difficulties is one of those 
remarkable insights which have affected widely the 
course of events. He became convinced from his work 
with patients that their present difficulties were due to 
the unconscious influence of the repression, often under 
difficult circumstances, of fundamental drives, partic- 
ularly that of sex. Sex he used much more inclusively 
than simply the direct sex urge which finds its satis- 
faction in sexual intercourse; he referred to the more 
pervading drive for satisfaction which involves the 
whole personality. The individual is unaware of the 
reasons for his acts, because the experiences influencing 
his behavior are forgotten and are buried in what Freud 
called the unconscious; but they are none the less oper- 
ative in the present. His technique, known as psycho- 
analysis, was to let the patient by free association ex- 
plore forgotten areas of life until the unconscious ex- 
periences were recalled and became conscious, and he 
had the chance to release the old repressions by a pres- 
ent manifestation of his feelings. The Freudian inter- 
prets these emotions in terms of sexual feelings, un- 
conscious for the child, which he has in the intimate 
relationships of the family circle, and he expects the 
patient to manifest to the therapist these various feel- 
ings—sex urges, love-hate, jealousy-revenge—which 
have characterized his attitudes toward father, mother, 


5 See Bibliography, pp. 313-16. 
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brothers, and sisters. The therapist becomes in turn a 
substitute for any or all of these. He gathers all of these 
emotional attitudes and responses up into himself and 
then in the breaking of the transference, frees the pa- 
tient to express his emotions to various persons, but on 
a constructive rather than his former destructive basis. 

Alfred Adler calls his system Individual Psychology. 
He feels that the key to personality difficulty is to be 
found in the feeling of inferiority of the child as com- 
pared with adults, particularly when the feeling is 
reinforced by physical defects of any kind or by extraor- 
dinarily difficult circumstances of life, and that per- 
sonality difficulties are the manifestation of a striving 
for superiority, of a will to power, which is a compen- 
sation for this inferiority. The individual’s “style of 
life” can be understood only in relation to the thing he 
is striving to make up for. He holds that treatment is 
a process of re-education in which the patient, either 
by uncovering fresh resources or by lowering the exag- 
gerated ideal he has for himself, comes to an effective 
but realistic adjustment to life. He comes to under- 
stand himself and his circumstances, is willing to accept 
himself as he is; he becomes realistic in the responsi- 
bility he takes for his own life. 

Carl Jung calls his system Analytic Psychology. He 
makes the chief source of difficulty the fact that the cir- 
cumstances and compulsions of life have kept indi- 
viduals from being and doing what they really wanted 
to be and do. So many people adopt the customs, 
accept the religion, follow the calling, build the home 
which convention and circumstances demand. Such an 
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existence may satisfy the individual for a time, but as 
life goes on it is likely to pale and leave him stranded 
and frustrated. A Jungian specialist seeks to discover 
what unfulfilled longings are buried in the unconscious 
of the individual which he has never dared to express, 
much less attempted to live out. He would seek to let 
the patient become aware of these deep-seated longings 
and capacities of his being and help him work out a 
plan of life which would give opportunity for their 
expression. Since middle life is so often the time when 
this type of dissatisfaction and its consequent person- 
ality effects appear, Jung has been particularly success- 
ful with patients in middle life. 

Otto Rank in his earlier work emphasized the influ- 
ence of the birth and early experiences of the child in 
their threat to the complete comfort and security which 
the child had within its mother’s womb, and he found 
the basic source of difficulty in the insecurity which 
attended the necessity of the infant to make its adjust- 
ments to an unknown and often cold world. What he 
has called Will Psychology is prominent in his empha- 
sis. The adjusted individual, from his point of view, is 
the one who has worked out a relationship to the world 
about him which is suited to his particular resources 
and temperament; the neurotic is the one who has 
never come to terms with or adjusted himself to these 
external pressures; and he seeks to develop an indi- 
vidual who is neither content nor maladjusted but who 
learns to exercise his own will in managing his life 
positively in relation to the circumstances surrounding 
it. More recently he has developed this line of thought 
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further, holding that every individual has within him- 
self creative capacities and urges. The neurotic is the 
one who uses his creative energy destructively, and the 
task of educating the young and of therapy for the 
maladjusted is to help the individual find positive and 
constructive ways to use his creative energy. Rank be- 
lieves it is not necessary to explore the patient’s past at 
length or to seek to discover his hidden repressions or 
aspirations through dreams, because the patient brings 
to his periods with the therapist in the present all the 
problems and patterns of his life. It is therefore as he 
works these out in his relation with the therapist that 
the problem of his relation to life is solved. To him 
the key is relationship—parent and child, teacher and 
pupil, minister and parishioner, husband and wife, 
friend and friend—for in these relationships the indi- 
vidual manifests both his problems and his character- 
istics and in such intimate relationships life is made or 
remade. The relationship between the specialist and 
his patient is thus the therapeutic situation and the way 
the specialist handles himself in relation to his patient 
is the therapy. 

It must be evident from this brief survey that the 
varying theories of the different psychologists have in 
part grown out of the type of cases with which they 
dealt and in part from their own slant on personality 


development. There is a degree to which it may be — 


said that some cases are better suited to one type of 
treatment than to another; though there are elements 
of all four theories in every individual’s problem, and 
whichever approach is taken, a positive and skilled 
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specialist would probably bring the patient through 
successfully. Because each school of psychology has 
made a significant contribution to the understanding 
of personality and to the treatment of those with per- 
sonality disorders, it is perhaps better to choose a spe- 
cialist who is eclectic in his training and has taken 
advantage of the contribution of all of them, though 
he may be officially connected with one of the groups. 
The difficulty with the specialist who is an orthodox 
and dogmatic disciple of a particular school of psychol- 
ogy is that he may have too fixed a pattern of diagnosis 
and that he may try to fit his patient into this pattern 
instead of being entirely free to explore the source of 
his problem. 

A word of caution is important in regard to quacks 
in the therapeutic field. There are at present no ways 
of verifying or licensing experts in psychological ther- 
apy, non-medical psychotherapy, or psychological coun- 
seling. Anybody can apply any one of these titles to 
his name and take patients. Unfortunately, there are 
even some who have played on the personality needs 
of people for their own financial profit, as do quacks 
in every field. It is important, therefore, that the lay 
counselor who wishes to place his counselee under the 
care of an expert should be acquainted with the train- 
ing and standing of the individual to whom he refers 
the counselee.* The most common form of verification 


6 The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 West 50th St., New 
York City, has on file information concerning psychiatrists, and state as 
well as private institutions, in all parts of the country, and will answer 
inquiries about professional help. 
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is a medical degree, but as already indicated, this, in 
itself, by no means guarantees that the individual is 
competent in dealing with personality questions. 
Therefore, it is necessary to check the training of a 
medical doctor specializing in personality difficulties. 
A second form of verification of a counselor is the 
Ph.D. degree in psychology or in education; but again 
it is possible to achieve such a doctorate without giving 
attention to emotional psychology and without having 
the special training in psychotherapy essential to com- 
petency. Graduation from certain schools of social 
work, particularly those which have social-psychiatric 
courses and provide clinical training, represents a veri- 
fication also. 

Certainly it is essential that the psychotherapist have 
a knowledge of psychology, particularly the psychology 
of personality with special attention to the emotional 
factors and with full acquaintance with abnormal 
manifestations in personality difficulties. Just as the 
medical doctor needs to know physiology and anatomy, 
so the psychotherapist must have a knowledge of the 
operation of the nervous system, the emotional set-up 
of the organism, and the development of behavior pat- 
terns. It is important, therefore, to know whether the 
therapist has just picked up his psychological knowl- 
edge and skill, or whether he has gained it through a 
thorough training in psychology. 

A moot issue in the counseling field is whether or 
not the psychotherapist should have a medical degree. 
‘Freud and the psychoanalysts in Europe have taken 
their stand in favor of lay counseling, but there is quite 
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strong sentiment in this country, particularly among 
the psychiatrists, that a medical degree is essential. A 
reason for the insistence upon medical training is the 
fact that so often personality difficulties manifest them- 
selves physiologically as well as psychologically. It is 
very difficult to know whether the physiological mani- 
festations are symptoms of personality maladjustment 
or of organic disorder. This question has been dis- 
cussed more at length in an earlier chapter." Whether 
or not the therapist has a medical degree, it is important 
that he be one who recognizes this problem and who 
keeps in touch with a medical doctor if he is not him- 
self a physician. 

Another prerequisite for the specialist in the field of 
counseling advocated by many is personal analysis. 
The reason for this will be evident. No one who does 
not understand and who has not solved his own prob- 
lem will be able successfully to deal with the person- 
ality difficulties of others. However poised and ad- 
justed he may seem to be, he has within himself to a 
sufficient degree the difficulties others are facing to add 
greatly to his understanding and skill if he explores 
his own emotional life, bringing these more or less 
incipient difficulties into consciousness. Furthermore, 
the relation of the counseling specialist with the pa- 
tient is one in which the patient through transference 
vents his own desires and difficulties upon the counse- 
lor. This means that if the specialist has not already 
discovered his own weak spots and striven to clear his 


7 See pp. 92-94. 
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own emotions, his patients are likely to find his weak 
points for him. Much of the so-called malpractice and 
many of the scandals which develop represent simply 
the response of a specialist whose patient was too much 
for him. It has become quite common in describing 
the training of a counseling expert to say that he was 
analyzed by so-and-so, just as one would say that a 
musician had studied with a certain master. The spe- 
cialist who has himself been analyzed is usually more 
to be trusted than the one who has not had that ex- 
perience. 

A final aspect of preparation for psychotherapy cor- 
responds to the final stage of the physician’s training: 
that is, clinical experience. The schools of social work 
require a year or a year and a half of field experience 
in dealing with family and personality situations, under 
the supervision of a seasoned worker. The Psycho- 
analytic Societies in Berlin, London, New York, and 
Chicago require as the next step in the training of a 
therapist, after a personal analysis and a verification of 
the personality health of the individual, that he shall 
take one or two patients for treatment under the direc- 
tion of a verified psychoanalyst. An individual learns 
to meet the problems in counseling as he learns any 
other skill, by practice in an apprentice relationship 
under supervision. 

The difficulties which the experts in this field face 
at the present time grow out of the fact that there exists 
as yet no proper correlation in training. A little psy- 
chiatric work has been added in the medical schools 
and some clinical psychology is available in depart- 
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ments of psychology, but there is not yet adequate pro- 
vision for the combination training needed. The result 
has been that those who are best trained in the field 
have paid a price in years of preparation greater than 
can usually be made. A more integrated form of train- 
ing, the beginnings of which are found in some uni- 
versities and in some medical schools, needs to be made 
available. In the meantime the verification one would 
look for in the psychotherapist is, first, a doctorate 
either in medicine or in psychology, possibly both, for 
which there has been adequate training in normal and 
abnormal psychology or graduation from a School of 
Social Work with social-psychiatric training; personal 
analysis by a reputable specialist; and clinical train- 
ing under competent supervision. 


CHAPTER XVI 
RELIGION AND COUNSELING 


Historic religion has believed in the possibility both 
of developing a good person and of transforming the 
individual who had gone astray. In that belief it is at 
one with the attitude of modern psychology toward 
character development and the rebuilding of human 
personality when undesirable characteristics have mani- 
fested themselves. Certain forms of historic religion, 
however, have taken a pessimistic view of human | 
nature. They have held that man is born in sin and~ 
is by original nature depraved. Adherents to historic 
religion of this type have been optimistic about human 
possibilities only as the original nature was transformed 
by supernatural power in conversion or a second birth, 
and as the individual depended upon divine resources 
for living the good life. 

The medieval doctrine of original depravity has 
found support among leaders both in religion and in 
education who are disillusioned about their social hopes. 
Human beings, they say, are so basically selfish and 
predatory that they are bound to seek their own ad- 
vantage at the expense of others. The strong will in- 
evitably exploit the weak; and the hope of developing 
individuals of good-will who will live in a co-operative 
relationship with others and share the good things of 
life, is a sentimental dream. The pessimists are willing 
to admit that our predatory characteristics can be tem- 
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pered by education and religion so that some of us will 
be less ruthless in our struggles. They believe that in 
the more direct personal relations, in homes and in 
smaller social groupings, men and women can be 
taught to curb their inborn predatory desires and to 
manifest sympathy and love. But they are convinced 
that in the larger group relations, such as are found in 
business and industry, in the relations of classes and 
races and nations, conflict is inevitable. 

For a time it looked as if the pessimism of religious 
leaders about human nature would be confirmed by 
the psychological data. Certain psychologists devel- 
oped a conception of human nature very similar to that 
of the theological doctrine of original depravity. 
Forms of conduct such as are found in jealousy, rivalry, 
greed, fighting, mastering and submissive behavior, and 
the like, were held to be due to the maturing of cer- 
tain well-defined tendencies to these types of response, 
known as instincts, with which human beings were 
born.’ On the basis of this theory, certain forms of 
antisocial conduct seemed inevitable because they were 
the manifestation of inborn tendencies. This concep- 
tion of human nature was not completely pessimistic 
for there were also the instincts of gregariousness, sex 
attractiveness, parental regard, and the like, which were 
social in their manifestation. Educators with a social 
outlook conceived the task of education to be the re- 
pression, modification, or re-direction of the antisocial 
instincts and the fostering and training of the socially 


1 Thorndike, Edward L., Educational Psychology, Vol. I, “The Original 
Nature of Man”; MacDougall, Wm., Social Psychology. 
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constructive ones. But even with the most effective 
education, it was held by many that because of this 
instinctive equipment of human beings, it was not pos- 
sible to get rid of predatory exploitation, ruthless com- 
petition, and strife within and between groups. 

Freud, although the founder of a radically different 
school of psychology from that of Thorndike or Mac- 
Dougall, has also a pessimistic view of human nature. 
He believes that the primitive urges, particularly of sex, 
may be curbed by society, but that the best that can 
be hoped for is an inadequate compromise. There is 
always the struggle of the primitive in man to express 
itself, however much it may be tamed or tempered by 
culture. 

Psychological work, widely separated geographically 
and conducted on widely differing assumptions, has 
fundamentally challenged both the theological and psy- 
chological conception of original depravity. The inter- 
pretations of the results of the more recent study of 
instincts range from those who deny instincts alto- 
gether to those who say that to a certain degree a 
particular response may be instinctive or unlearned.” 
The data also seem to show that many supposedly in- 
born responses were learned in experience and can be 
unlearned in the same way. Even if many responses 
should prove to be instinctive to a certain degree, they 
are modifiable to an extent which robs the instinct 
theory of the fatalistic connotation of its original form. 
Associates of Freud, who agreed with his extremely 


2 Watson, John B., Behaviorism, Chaps. V-VIII; Gates, Arthur I., Psy- 
chology for Students of Education, Chap, IV; Bernard, L. L., Instinct. 
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significant hypothesis that personality difficulties had 
their origin in early unfortunate experience, broke with 
him in his pessimistic notions in regard to the degree 
to which primitive urges demanded expression and 
were curbed at the expense of the personality. The 
practical work of the social psychiatrists and child 
psychologists in child guidance clinics and work with 
juvenile delinquents and in analytic psychiatric work 
with adults further clarified the question. Undesir- 
able behavior patterns which had been explained on 
the basis of instincts of fighting, anger, jealousy, self- 
assertion and the like, yielded to treatment in a man- 
ner which would hardly have been possible had they 
been manifestations of inevitable inborn tendencies. 
Co-operation with parents and teachers in preventive 
work has shown that many of these undesirable char- 
acteristics do not develop unless the experience of the 
individual causes them to grow.* Practical work is 
now carried on with a recognition of the plasticity of 
original nature. 

Human beings by original nature seem to be neither 
good nor bad, responsible nor irresponsible, but they 
have in their original equipment the capacities for 
developing either or both kinds of characteristics. 
Whatever habits and attitudes they have have been 
learned and relearned in their experience. The same 
human equipment may develop suspicion, distrust, and 
ruthless ways of protecting itself and robbing others; or 


3 See publications of the Commonwealth Fund, New York, giving re- 
sults of the work in this area supported by that fund. 
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confidence, good-will, respect for the rights of others 
and various forms of co-operative action. The basis for 
the most significant present-day work with individuals 
as well as for the newer methods in education is a 
recognition of the possibilities of human nature. These 
psychological findings would not confirm the religious 
doctrine of original depravity. 

Bad conduct and undesirable personality character- 
istics are diagnosed, according to historic religion, as 
sin. Usually historic religion has believed that the in- 
dividual deliberately chose to reject God’s grace and 
follow his own willful course; but even if he merely 
stumbled into wrong-doing, he remained responsible 
for his sin, because God’s help was freely available if 
he would repent his sins and accept God’s forgiveness 
and transforming power. Counseling for the follower 
of historic religion, therefore, attempts to lead the 
sinner to repent of his wrong-doing and to furnish him 
in one way or another the mediation of God’s forgive- 
ness and of His power for a new life. Desirable char- 
acter is possible only as the nature of the individual 
is changed or his efforts reinforced by divine power. 
While this belief has taken many forms, from an in- 
sistence that there must be a second birth from God to 
a conviction that human effort must have divine rein- 
forcement to be effective, there is a common emphasis 
upon supernatural intervention in human life. 

The confessional in the Roman Catholic Church 
offers the opportunity for counseling of this type.* The 


4 The Anglo-Catholic practice of the confessional is similar. 
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purpose of the confessional is to pravide the penitent 
an opportunity to confess his sinful acts and to receive 
absolution from God through the mediation of the 
priest of the Church as God’s representative. The 
forms of behavior considered sinful and the degrees of 
sin are carefully set forth in the moral law of the 
Church. The assumption of the Church is that sin 
is that which is displeasing to God and which has 
brought His merited condemnation of the sinner. A _ 
similar attitude is adopted by many parents regarding 
misbehavior in their children. They assume that the 
child is to do their will, and that wrong-doing is failure 
to follow their wishes. As long as he continues in dis- 
obedience the child feels the parents’ condemnation 
and is cut off from relationship to them just as the 
sinner is condemned by and separated from God be- 
cause of his sin. The child under these circumstances 
seeks to make his peace with the parents in order to 
be reinstated in their favor. In like manner the peni- 
tent seeks to reinstate his relationship with God. The 
priest thus becomes in reality a judge who hears the 
confession of wrong-doing, assigns penance for punish- 
ment of the wrong, and makes absolution available 
to the penitent. In modern practice, the assignment 
of the penalty for wrong-doing occupies a smaller place 
than it formerly did. 

The individual who is deeply iegubtéd by conscience 
because of his wrong-doing and has personality dis-_ 
turbances as a result finds release from his difficulty 
when he receives the pardon of God through the con- 
fessional, just as the child who has done something he 
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knows his parents forbid and who is worried lest he 
receive their condemnation and punishment, finds re- 
lief when he confesses to the parents and receives their 
assurance of forgiveness. Advice is also given at times 
by the priest, and he may suggest a conference outside , 
the confessional to those who may seem to need coun- 
sel on future conduct. The confessional meets the 
need for objectivity, since the priest cannot see the con- 
fessor and usually does not know the identity of the in- 
dividual who is making the confession. The regular 
practice of confessing sins and troubles prevents their 
being bottled up within the individual, and so makes 
for emotional health. There is catharsis in telling 
one’s sins and difficulties instead of keeping them to 
oneself. The seal of the confessional, by which absolute 
secrecy concerning matters told to him there is re- 
quired of the priest, gives freedom to the individual 
in making a clean breast of any conscientious worries. 
The full releasing effects of the confessional are de- 
pendent upon the individual’s belief in the authority 
of the Church to mediate God’s forgiveness and restora- 
tion of relation with Himself. 

The forgiveness of sin in Protestant evangelical 
churches has the same purpose as the Roman Catholic 
confessional and is based on similar theological assump- 
tions, although with important distinctions. The 
Protestant groups of this type assume that the sinner 
merits God’s condemnation and punishment for his — 
sinful nature; but they hold that propitiation has been | 
made once ie all through the atonement of Christ’s 
death, so that the sinner by accepting Christ’s atoning ' 
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sacrifice, may be freely forgiven upon repentance of 
his sin and upon manifesting a sincere desire to live 
a new life. The steps through which the penitent, 
goes in this process are similar to those of the Roman 
Catholic confessional: conviction of sin, confession, 
penitence, forgiveness, restitution. The difference is 
that in the Protestant practice the minister or coun- 
selor becomes the occasion for the individual to work 
out this process in direct relation to God through 
Christ, whereas in the Roman Catholic practice he is 
dependent upon the mediating processes of the Church 
and of the priest. There is provision in Protestant 
practice for the individual who fails to live up to his 
new resolves and falls again into the sinful practices 
from which he sought salvation. If he again confesses 
his sin and seeks God’s pardon through Christ, it is 
held to be freely available, just as in the Roman Cath- 
olic confessional it is available through the mediation 
of the Church. Protestants have asked for. restitu- 
tion, where others have been wronged through the 
sin, but have not included the penance for wrong- 
doing which has been a part of the Roman Catholic 
practice. 

The purpose of “personal work” as it has been prac- 
ticed in the Protestant evangelical groups has been 
to persuade the sinner to repent of his wrong-doing, to 
accept Christ’s pardoning grace, and to commit him- 
self to a new life in God through Christ. The prac- 
tice of the Oxford Group Movement, commonly 
known as Buchmanism, is a present day illustration 
of the “personal work” technique. Like the evangel- 
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istic efforts of all Protestant evangelicals, this move- 
ment combines public meetings with personal work. 
To a regular meeting of the group or to one of their 
periodical house parties, the candidate is invited. Such 
a meeting consists of public testimony of those who 
are already members of the group, in which they re- 
peat the confession of their sin and recount the results 
in their own lives of accepting Christ. Such a meet- 
ing sets an atmosphere in which confession of one’s sins 
is not difficult. Following the meeting, one of the 
members of the group tries to arrange an opportunity 
for a personal talk with the candidate. The conver- 
sation is set in as natural circumstances as possible, 
perhaps on a walk if it is at a house party. With the 
background of the meeting in which the groupers have 
made public confession and have testified to their new 
life in Christ, it is comparatively easy to turn the con- 
versation to the candidate’s own life. The candidate 
may make his confession to the worker and accept 
Christ then and there, or he may agree to do so in 
the next meeting; but in any case, he becomes a mem- 
ber of the group when he in turn makes public con- 
fession of his sin and publicly indicates his acceptance 
of Christ. Once he has done this, he is not only ex- 
pected to testify regularly, as do the other groupers, 
but he is asked at once to become a personal worker, 
seeking to win some other convert as he has been won. 

Public confession and declaration have been ordinar- 
ily employed in Protestant evangelistic efforts. Such” 
a public declaration helps to hold the convert true 
to his purpose, both because he feels that others ex- 
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pect it of him and because they, knowing his tempta- 
tions, may give him help. When public confession ~ 
is used, as it has been in the Oxford Group Movement 
and in other types of evangelistic work, for present- 
ing detailed accounts of former wrong-doing, there 
is danger that the confessor may achieve an undue pres- 
tige in the group because of his former sins and may 
be tempted to a certain type of public self-display 
of doubtful effect. Further there are elements of bad 
taste in a public display of one’s private life and great 
care is necessary, as is now being recognized, to prevent 
complicating results, especially where others are in- 
volved. This public practice denies a cardinal principle 
of counseling; namely, its private and confidential na- , 
ture, and in this regard the Roman Catholic method 
of private confession is more sound. 

Despite the important differences between the Cath- 
-olic and Protestant methods in dealing with sinful 
acts, they are alike in certain basic assumptions and 
have certain difficulties in common when looked at 
from the viewpoint of the newer insights into person- 
ality difficulties. First their diagnosis of the source 
of the personality difficulty seems often to be inade- 
quate. There is an assumption that sinful acts are 
due to the individual’s failure to accept the grace of 
God through Christ, to his unwillingness to yield his 
life to God’s direction, and to his deliberate purpose 
to follow his own rather than God’s will. Because of 
this interpretation, such counseling often fails to get 
at the basic difficulties of which the sinful acts and 
the seemingly willful conduct are but a symptom. 
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Satisfied with getting the individual to renounce his 
sinful conduct, to accept God’s pardon, and to submit 
his will to God’s, it may be dealing only with the symp- 
toms and may fail to get at the sources of his trouble in 
his personal life and in his social relationships.” 
Changes in conduct are important; but the transfor- 
mation of the individual should be fundamental 
enough so that the symptoms of conduct disappear be- 
cause the basic sources have been reached. Further, in 
asking the individual to solve his problems by sub- 
_mitting his will to the supreme authority of God, too 
much attention may be given to God’s favor and too 
little to one’s own difficulties. A similar practice has 
“often been followed in children’s relations with par- 
ents, teachers, and others in authority. The attention 
has been focused on what was pleasing or displeasing 
to those in authority rather than upon the consequences 
of conduct to oneself and others. In so far as the 
individual does actually yield his will to the superior 
will of the one in authority, whether parent, Church, 
or God, it tends to foster undue subservience and de- 
pendence and to hinder the growth of the personality 
into its own rightful maturity and independence. It 
makes a religious virtue of the permanent dependence 
of a child on a father rather than of that kind of 
comradeship with God which is characteristic of 
healthy adult relationship of children with their par- 


5 This is not necessarily the case for at times the immediate conflict is 
directly related to a basic personality issue, and in the course of making a 
decision about the immediate problem, a fundamental change in life di- 
rection may take place. 
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ents. A more fundamental transformation of the in- 
dividual and a more mature relationship to God are 
needed than have sometimes resulted from the theory 
and practice of historic religion. 

A second difficulty is the fact that this form of coun- 
seling often fails to give the individual a basis for 
progressive judgment and reconstruction of his atti- 
tudes and conduct, and thus for growth in character. 
He tends to accept as wrong and feels conscience- 
stricken about only that which the Roman Church 
through its moral law or his particular Protestant de- 
nomination or group has taught him to be wrong. 
Thus his attention is focused upon accepted attitudes 
and practices, and whatever change takes place is likely 
to be at the level of the conscience of the status quo. 
If one attempts to meet only currently accepted stand- 
ards, his character will never rise above the level of 
current attainment. An examination of what happens 
in practice will confirm this observation. Individuals, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, usually confess the 
sinful acts which are condemned by their church or 
their social group. The difference in that which occu- 
pies the center of confession from one generation to 
the next is a reflection of changing social and religious 
~ standards. What is needed is a method by which the 
attention is diverted from what is expected of one 
by others to an examination of the consequences of his 
_ ways of acting and an evaluation of his conduct in 
the light of its consequences. Skill in such critical 
social-mindedness establishes the basis for reconstruc- 
tion of character and makes for independence and 
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growth in the individual. An individual with this 
critical attitude also is in a position to see the relation 
between social conditions and personality difficulties 
and has the basis for helping to remake the social 
order in the interests of personality needs. 

Another form of help for individuals, prominent in 
religious work from Biblical times to the present, is 
divine or faith healing of various kinds of illness. 
Many instances of divine healing are recorded in the 
Biblical record, including the miracles recounted in 
the records of the life of Jesus. The assumption was 
that physical infirmities were the punishment for sin. 
“Who sinned, this man, or his parents, that he should 
be born blind?” Consequently, the forgiveness of sin 
and the relief of the infirmity are closely associated in 
some of the incidents. Devil- or demon-possession was 
~ considered the cause of what we would probably call 
today neurotic behavior, epileptic fits, and insanity. 
The record describes the cure in terms of casting out of 
the devils. Relief from blindness, paralysis and lep- 
rosy are prominent in the record. Laying on of hands 
and anointing with oil have been common methods 
used to mediate divine healing. : 

In modern times a variety of methods have been used 
in divine healing. Relics and shrines are prominent 
in the Roman Catholic records. Loudres has become 
world-renowned for the healings which are said to — 
take place there, and the grave of the priest in Malden, 
Massachusetts, attracted thousands of people because 
of reputed healings. The “Emmanuel Movement” in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, which was developed 
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in connection with Emmanuel Church, Boston, at- 
tracted much attention. Later this work was separated 
from this parish and incorporated under the title 
“Craigie Foundation.” Suggestion and authoritative 
faith along with certain forms of analytic technique 
are employed in healing and other forms of its reme- 
dial ministry.” The American Guild of Health pro- 
motes the Christian ministry of healing. Christian 
Science as well as various forms of New Thought, 
though differing in their tenets, are similar in their 
methods of healing and other help. Reading of Scrip- 
tures with their promises to the believing, an atmos- 
phere of quiet and confidence, affirmations of belief, 
and the suggestions of the leader are utilized. All of 
these se groups, consciously or unconsciously, follow psy- 
chologically the methods of suggestion and. auto-sug- 
gestion which are used.in.connection. with certain 
forms of psychol logical healing. 

The cases of divine healing have not been checked 
with sufficient care for one to speak dogmatically about 
them. Paulsen, who made an investigation of religious 
healing for the New York Academy of Medicine, 
says the data are not available for determining whether 
or not the claims of healing of organic disorders are 
justified.” There is not proof that all cases of healing _ 
are of functional disorders, but from what is known 
of the possibilities and limitations of psychological 
healing, this would be the presumption. One does 
not ignore the fact that a clear conscience and a 


ie 


6 Worcester and McComb, Body, Mind and Spirit. 
7 Paulsen, Alice E., Religious Healing. 
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happy outlook upon life give the body the full chance 
to fight disease which is not available when the nor- 
mal organic functioning is disturbed through worry 
and, therefore, that removal of emotional disturbances 
would aid in the cure of organic disease. It is known 
that through the integrative character of the function- 
ing of a human personality, emotional and mental 
” disturbances register themselves in physical disorders.* 
When from any cause the emotional disturbance is 
removed and the personality becomes calm, the phys- 

ical ailment will disappear through the re-establish- 
ment of normal functioning of the nervous system. 
If the individual, therefore, accepts the authority or 
suggestion of a religious counselor that if he believes 
everything will be all right, the patient secures, in 
so far as he accepts this authority, the emotional con- 
ditions which ought to result in the relief of the phys- 
ical disturbance primarily of functional origin. It is 
necessary that there be no questioning as to the belief; 
otherwise, it does not operate. Those who practice 

AAaith healing are psychologically sound in their insist- 
ence on the necessity, to any cure, of absolute and un- 
questioning faith. 

It must be clear that the religious counseling so far 
reviewed is of the authoritative type. It depends for 
its results on faith and confidence in the authority of 
the church, minister, or Scriptures. Psychiatrists and 
other experts in counseling, who use authoritative or 

8 See pp. 89-94 for discussion of such disorders. See also Dunbar, H. 


Flanders, Physical-Mental Relationships, American Journal of Psychiatry, 
Nov., 1934. 
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suggestion techniques, find this type of religious faith 
a great help in their work with individuals, and give 
testimony to the aid it brings. The same criticism 
can be made of religious counseling based on the au- 
thority of religion as of any other form of authorita- 
tive counseling. It tends to leave the individual de- 
pendent upon whatever authority he accepts and to 
keep him from developing within himself the re- 
sources for his own life. 

A European psychologist whose writings bring 
help in understanding the place of religion in counsel- 
_ ing is Fritz Kunkel.’ For Kunkel, all character short- 
comings are the inevitable symptoms of egocentric be- 
havior, characterized by a feeling of fear or inferiority 
or by striving to obtain recognition. Such a person 
looks upon himself as “object,” and because he has to 
seek various sorts of protection in his relations with 
others and with the outside world, he never knows 
what it is to trust life. But man has the capacity 
to become “subject,” whose goal is an “infinal” rather 
than a “finalized” one, because “life as a system is 
bound in infinity.”**® When man thus places him- 
self under responsibility for the infinal purposiveness 
of his conduct, he learns to give up his protections and 
to trust life. He will reach this stage only through a 
process of clarification in the acceptance of suffering 
and loneliness. Only he who has been so alone that 
he can count on no sort of immediate answer to his 
need can realize how inexhaustibly life can speak 

® See Kiinkel, Fritz, Let’s Be Normal and God Helps Those 5 

10 See Kiinkel, Fritz, Let’s Be Normal, Chap. XX. 
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through him. Whenever religious practices or beliefs 
become a protection against the process of clarification 
in the acceptance of loneliness and suffering, they help 
arene tie epocemisty wich has oe 
carded. But whenever religion represents man’s trust 


“in the infinal purposiveness of life, then it posiveness of life, then it be becomes a 
medium for his growth to maturity. 
"Another psychologist who believes in the place of 
religion in the counseling process, is Carl Jung. His 
father was a Protestant clergyman, and he himself 
is interested in ethics and religion. He makes the 
statement ** that he has never had a patient with a 
neurosis after thirty-five years of age where the difh- 
culty was not at its base a religious one, and where 
the patient found a cure except through religion. The 
fundamental purpose of his counseling is to free the 
individual from the thralldom of convention and cus- 
tom and other authoritative direction of his life, so 
that he finds that which really expresses himself. His 
theory has been already briefly described,” and he 
applies the same principles to religion. It would seem 
that it is because he believes that a person’s religion 
represents that which is most inclusive and funda- 
/mental in his personality outlook that he makes the 
statement he does. It is only a religious faith per- 
sonally worked out which for him represents this 
fundamental aspect of cure from neurosis. He be- 
lieves that as the external aids of the authority of 
church and minister are removed and the individual 


11 Jung, Carl, Modern Man in Search of a Soul, p. 264. 
12 See pp. 276-77. 
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is left helpless he will find his own personal religion. 

There is no necessary conflict between a religious 
and a psychological approach to the solution of per- 
sonal problems. The seeming conflict is often due to 
a difference in the conception of religion. Counselors 
who accept the assumptions of modern psychology in 


their counseling, will find that religion, functionally ,- 


defined, is fundamentally involved in their work, 
whether they wish it or not, and that their counseling 
task is not complete until the individual has solved his 
basic religious problems, whether or not he labels them 
as such. 

Religion at its best is not a substitute for human 
lacks and failures. The help of religion is sometimes 
offered to one who has found all other sources of de- 
pendence failing him; the confidence of religion to 
one for whom all other aspects of life are insecure; 
the purpose of religion to one who has found nothing 
in human affairs worth working for; and the love of 
religion to one who has never experienced the mean- 
ing of human friendship and love. Religion which 
is a substitute or compensation for human lacks and 
inadequacies may be a stay to the deprived or needy 
individual; but it lacks the fullness and richness of 
the experience of him who has discovered the pos- 
sibilities of human lice and the unlimited resources 
available for human endeavor. In so far as authorita- 
tive religion has been offered as the substitute for hu- ' 
man experience, it has failed to bring into synthesis and 
completeness those resources on which man depends, 
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those purposes to which his life is committed, those 
love relations which give life its worth. 

Extreme religious doubts and difficulties are, in the 
one who is consciously religious, symptomatic of per- 
sonality disturbances. The religious individual who 
feels he has no basis of security or confidence in life 
will feel that he has lost God’s care and protection or 
will doubt whether there is a God. The religious man 
who has found no worth-while purpose in life will 
manifest it by cynicism about the hopes of religion 
for personal life or for a new social order. The reli- 
gious individual whom human friendships and love 
have failed will doubt the love of God. It does little 
or no good to try by persuasion or argument to re- 
store his lost faith. That restoration will take place 
only as he finds the answer to his fundamental per- 
sonality problems, and a new religious outlook and 
faith will be indicative of that result as his religious 
difficulties were symptomatic of personality maladjust- 
ment. 

For the counselor who accepts the assumptions of 
modern psychology, undesirable personality character- 
istics and antisocial conduct are in most cases sickness, 
He recognizes that there are those who are deliberately 
exploiting their fellows for their own advantage, and 
these he recognizes as the real sinners in our present 
social life; but these seldom come to him for help. 
Most people have become sick of soul as others have 
contracted illness of body. They need, from his point 
of view, not condemnation for their failures, but help 
in conquering their inadequacies. 
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This type of psychotherapist takes the same attitude 
toward solving personality difficulties that the phy- 
sician takes toward curing the body. The physician 
assumes that the curative powers are within the body 
itself, and that his function is that of providing them 
a chance to work. ._In medical care, he does use rem- 
edies to control the fever, but he turns his attention 
chiefly toward providing for the body the maximum 
chance to eliminate the infection and work its own 
cure; and in surgery, after guarding against the danger 
of infection, he closes the wound and trusts the body 
to do its own healing. Nor does this involve an 
irreverent or irreligious attitude. He is in the pres- 
ence of curative powers beyond his understanding and 
in the presence of the mystery of healing before 
which he may bow in reverence. If he is a reli- 
gious man he may subscribe definitely to the motto: 
“The physician furnishes the conditions; God works 
the cure,” even though he recognizes that these God- 
given possibilities are resident within the body. So 
also the counselor believes that the person who comes 
to him has available the curative powers for the res- 
toration of his personality, and it is his business to 
furnish the conditions through his counseling under 
which these have a chance to operate. He believes 
that the individual is capable of a life different from 
that which he has lived; and he tries to help him to 
utilize his available resources. In the capacity of the 
individual to remake his life through the discovery and 
utilization of these resources, he recognizes the presence 
of a mystery as wonderful as that of the curative powers 
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of the body. He too may say that of the Most High 


comes this healing. 

An individual’s religion, when viewed from this 
dynamic functional approach, represents the inclusive 
and supreme basis of his life. Every individual, how- 
ever mature, is dependent in countless ways upon 
nature and upon human beings. His religious faith is 
his interpretation of that dependence. Every individ- 
ual has to find a basis for security if he is to face the 
morrow without devastating dread. Many factors con- 
tribute to his security or its lack. His religious faith 
represents the grounds for his confidence in life. Every 
individual whose existence has meaning has purposes 
and values around which his life is organized and 
which give direction and inspiration to his endeavors. 
His religious faith represents the supreme goal of his 
life. Every individual who experiences the fullness of 
life knows what it is to love and be loved. His reli- 
gious faith is his conviction that God is love. The goal _ 
of all counseling is to help an individual find an ade- 
quate personal religion and the counseling process is 
not complete until this end has been attained. 
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